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«co JN PROPORTION as the 

structure of a Govern- 
ment gives force to public 
opinion, it essential that 
public Opinion should be 
enlightened.” 


—(eorge Washington. 
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Civil Service 
Clause in New 


Prohibition Bill 


Amendment Included in House 
Upon Agreement Between 
Mr. Crampton and Mr. 
Mellon. 


Measure Would Limit 
Number of Officials 


Separation of Functions Involving 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Prohibition Enforcement 
and Customs Sought. 


[Prohibition—Customs—?2122. 

The Green-Cramton plan for reorganiza- 
tion of the prohibition and customs units. 
embodies in House of Representatives 
$998, was reported out by the House Ways 
and Means Committee March 16 with 
amendments which would require agents 
to come under the civil service. Minor 


changes also were made by the committee 


to mit the number of officials to be ap- 
pointed under the bill. 

The bill, transmitted to Congress by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and As- 
sistant Secretary Andrews, would take 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue all 
functions relating to enforcement of pro- 
hibition, customs and narcotic laws. In 
place of the present units it would es- 
tablish a bureau for prohibition and nar- 
cotics and another for customs, 
headed by a commissioner. 

Including of civil service~requirements 
for, the new prohibition unit makes un- 
necessary the passage of the Cramton bill, 
now before the house, which would have 
a similar effect. An agreement 
Secretary Andrews and tepresentative 
C. Cramton, .of Lapeer, 
Republican, 
civil service 


each 


between 
Louis Michigan, 
permitted the placing of the 
requirements in H. R. 8998. 
Salary Provisions Reduced. 

The committee reduced the pro- 
Visions fur the two new conimissioners 
from $10,000 to $8,000. It also limited, the 
number of assistant commissioners to one 
for each bureau and deputy commissioners 
to two for each bureau. 


* ) Text of the Bill. 

The full text of the reported bill, aside 
from Section 5, which is being rewritten by 
the committee to include the civil service 
provision is as follows: 

“That there are hereby established in the 
Treasury Department a Bureau of Cus- 
tome and a Bureau of Prohibition. ‘There 
shal] be at the head of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms « Commissioner of Customs and at 
the head of the Bureau of Prohibition a 
Commissioner of Prohibition. Maeh of said 
commissioners shall be appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and each shall 
receive a Salury at the rate of $8,000 per 
annuni. 


Salary 


“The Secretury of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to appoint in each of the bureaus 
established by section 1 of this Act one 
assistant commissioner, two deputy com- 
missioners, and such attorneys, clerks, and 
other employees as he may from time to 
time determine within the limits of the 
amounts appropriated therefor by Con- 
gress. Assistant commissioners and deputy 
commissioners in their respective bureaus 
shall perform such duties and exercise 
such powers as the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury may from time to time Cireect. 

Administration of Laws. 

“The Bureau of Customs, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall have charge of the administration 
and enforcement of all laws relating to the 
customs and all laws which 
the Secretary of the Treasury any duty 
now performed or power now exercised 
through the Customs Service. For the 
purpose of the administration and en- 
forcement of said laws the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury -may delegate to the Commis- 
sioner of Customs such powers and direct 
him to perform such duties as the Secre- 
taryQgnay deem advisable. The offices of 
Director of Customs, Assistant Director of 
Customs, Director of Special Agency Ser- 
vice of the Customs created by the Act of 
March 4, 1923 (Public, Numbered 502, 
Sixty-Seventh Congress), are hereby abol- 
ished and the duties heretofore performed 
by said officers shall be performed by offi- 
cers to be appointed under the provisigns 
of this Act. 

“The Bureau of Prohibition. under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
sha)} have charge of the administration 
and enforcement of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act and Acts or parts of Acts amend- 
ing or supplementing said National Pro- 
hibition Act: the Acts of December 17, 
1914, and May 26, 1922, relating to narcotic 
drugs and Acts or parts of Acts amending 
or supplementing said Acts of December 
17, 1914, and May 36, 1922: and any other 
laws similarly relating to intoxicating 
liquors and narcotics. 

“Any powers or duties Vested in or de- 
volving upon the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with reference to the administra- 
tion or to the enforcement of the aforesaid 
laws shall no longer be exercised or per- 
formed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, but said powers and duties shall 
ve vested in ordevolve upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Designation of Powers. 

“For the purpose of the administration 
and enforcement of the aforesaid laws the 
Secretary of the Treasury may delegate 
“gr Commissioner of Prohibition such 


impose upon 
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| Reported Bill Limiting |Tow Mace 
vn "8 |'Tax Assessors 


Mailing of Firearms 


House Committee Also Favors 
Nonmailability of Devices 
for Letters. 


The House Postoffice Committee agreed 
to report to the House a bill to prohibit 
sending through the.mails firearms which 
can be concealed, except in certain author- 
ized Instances, and a bill in regard to lot- 
tery machines. The latter prevents the 
shipment through the mails of punch 
boards or other devices on which the per- 
centage is unfair to the player. 

The former bill is essentially the same as 
one which passed the House last session 
and failed to be considered in the Senate 
before adjournment, while the bill regard- 
ing lottery suffered the same fate in the 
67th session of Congress. 


‘Canal Arguments. 
| Concluded Before 


Army Commission 


Advocates of All-American and 
St. Lawrence Plans Give 
Their Rival Views. 


[Commerce—Canals—Shippers—2145.] 

Closing arguments were heard on March 
16 by the Army Rivers and Harbors 
Board on the question of the St. Lawrence 
and All-American canals from 
Lakes the Atlantic 
by the Board, begun on March 10, grew 
out of the request of Representative S. 
Wallace Dempsey, of New York, Chairman 
of the House Committee on Rivers 
Harbors, that a report made by a special 


to Ocean. 





Hearings 


the Great } 


and | 


| 
{ 
' 
| 





board of Army engineers, sitting at Buf- 


falo for the investigation of the All- 


warded to Congress as representing the 


view of the War Department. 

The special board, appointed in pursu- 
ance of a Congressional authorization for 
an investigation, reported adversely to the 
All-American canal on the ground that the 
estimated revenues of the canal would be 


lower than the estimated cost of opera- 
tior 


' 

| Senators, Representatives and busine§s 
ern States have peen heard for and against 

the project, and the discussion developed 

| into a controversy between 
the St. Lawrence Canal 
and advocates of the 
on the other. 





on the one 


all-American 


Senator Irvine 
was the leader the St. Lawrence 
vocates, while Representative 
led the advocates of the 
Canal. TThe~ bourd, of which 
Edgar Jadwin is chairman, 
its findings 
May 1, next. 

In his closing argument Mr. Dempsey 
said the fear of Army engineers that there 
would not be sufficient commerce on the 
all-American Canal had been ‘proven 
groundless by representatives of the Mid- 
dle West, who had made it plain that the 
problem to be solved wus how to build a 
waterway that would take care of the 
freight. For-purposes of national defense 
and to enable America to ship its tood 
products the canal wus of vital necessity, 
he declared. 


L. 
ot 


to Congress not later 


heen 
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advocates of | the following state of facts: 
side | 


Canal } 


American canal project, should not be for- | 


| recovery 
| ment 


Given Right to 
Reduce Capital 


Franklin D’Olier & Company 
Lose Appeal Involving 
What Constitutes Ex- 
cess Profits. 


Two Sums Withdrawn 
Listed as “Dividends” 


Payments Made Before Impost 
On Surplus Income Was 
Due. Was Claim of 
Plaintiff. 

{Court of Claims Excess Profits Tax-in- 
vested Capital—2109.] 
of 


The United | 


States, decision handed down March 
15, unanimously decided in favor of the 
Government in a suit brought by the firm } 
of Franklin D’Olier & Company for the | 
$1,086.71 paid to the Govern- 
additional excess-profits tax. 


Court of Claims the 


in a 


of 


as 
The 
the 


claimant's whether ; 


contention was 
Commissioner of Internal 
could legaliy reduce the invested capital 
of the firm for 1917 by deducting, as of 
the dates of withdrawals, a sum estimated 
to be that part of the excess-profits tax 
for that Which had accrued at those 


Revenue 


rear, 


| dates, although such tax was not assessed 


and did not become due until a year after 
the withdrawals. 
Full Text of Opinion. 

Judge Booth delivered the opinion of the 
court, which follows, in full: 

“The plaintiffs herein are partners doing 
business under the firm name of Franklin 
D’Olier & Co. The present firm is the 
successor of « tirm of similar name. Upon 
the dissolution of the old firm the present 
partnership organized composed of 
all of the members of the preceding part- 
nership und three additional ones. The 
plaintiffs took all the assets of the 
old firm assumed all its liabilities, 


was 


over 
and 


| including payment of Federal taxes. The 


interests of New York and Middle West- ! 


Lenroot of Wisconsin } 
ad- | 
Dempsey | 
all-American | 
Brigadier | 
is to submit | 
than | 


| ae 
| commissioner 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Bottle Breukage 

| Diplomatic Affairs 
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| Electrical Industry 
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| Cargo Service Bids 2 BT 
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Grain Exports 


Foreign Trade Speech 6 
Farm Labor 5 
| Farm Relief 
Fed. Oil Bd. Hearings 12 


Railroad Securities 
Railroad Securities 
Affairs 
Agriculture 

Arms Conference 
Republic 


Staff Changes 
Tacna-Arica 
Foreign Commerce 
Austria Textiles 5 
Cotton Cloth Exptis. 3 


films 
Great Britain Cotton | 
Great Britain Radio 3 | 
Electric 
Pictures 
Ice 
Paris Retail 
Tuquiry 
Freight Rates 
Senate Vote 


Fruit Dryers 


j 

| 

Speech of Mr. Hvuover 6 | 

Trade Comms. 2 | 
Enrbargo 

Govt. Publications. 


only_ Gh INVO ee Sas-ther admission 
of three new members to the firm. This 
change occurred Mey 1, 1917. 

The contested issue herein focuses upon 

The new parinership, on May 19, 
18 days ufter its formation, withdrew 
the business $40,000 and again on June 
14, 1917, withdrew $50,000. The accrued 
net income, tree from a charge of accrued 
Federal taxes, on May 19, 1917, was $29,- 
039.55. On June 14, 1917, it was $26,972.72. 
The partnership, with the approval of the 
commissioner, kept its books of accounts 
on an accrual basis. Section 13d of the 
revenue act of 1916 (39 Stat. 771). The 
in auditing the tax return 
of the partnership tor 1916 tor the purpose 
of computing the invested cupital of the 
tirm reduced the accrued net income ap- 
plicable to the payment of the forty and 
fifty thousand dollar dividends declared by 
the amount of Federal taxes accrued to the 


1917, 
from 


dates when the same were paid, resulting 
in the assessment of an additional excess- 
profits tax after the adjustment 


of an 
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| West Virginia 


| to shippers in the 


speech 


Five Named Members 
Of Tax Method Survey 


Representatives Green, Hawley, 
Treadway, Garner and Collier 


Delegated by House., 


| 
| 


In conformity With the provisions of the | 


1926 Revenue Act, signed by the President 
few weeks ago, the Ways and 
Means Committee on March 16 designated 
five of its members to constitute the house 
section of the Joint Committee to maintain 


House 


|} a survey in the Bureau of Internal Rey- 


enue. 

The members named were: Representa- 
tives William R. Green, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa: Willis C. Hawley, of Salem, Oregon; 
Allen T. Treadway, of Stockbridge, Mass., 
all Republicans; and John Garner, of 
Uvalde, Texas, and James W. Collier, of 
Vicksburg, Miss., Democrats, 

The committee will examine proceedure 
and systems in use in the bureau as a 
standifig commission ,and to submit regu- 
lar reports to Congress dealing with bet- 
terment of conditions and the improving 
of the administration of tax laws. 


Senate Agrees to 
Vote on Long-Short 


Haul Bill March 24 


Railroads Seek Destruction of 
Water Transportation Through 
Canal, Says Senator Pittman. 


[Railroads—Long-and-Short Haul—2136.] 
Arguing in favor of passage of the 
Gooding long-and-short haul bill in the 
Senate, Murch 16, Senator Pittman (Dem.), 
of Nevada, stated that\the railroads and 
the commercial interests of Chicago 
seeking to destroy intercoastal water trans- 
portation through the Panama Canal. 
Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, declared 
the roads are merely seeking a share of 
the intercoastal business 
Discussion of the Gooding bill brought 
on a debate’ involving recent décision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reducing rates on coal from West Virginia 
to Boston and other Atlantic coast points. 
Senatoy Reed (Rep.). of Pennsylvania, 
declared the astiqn of the commission has 
réguitéd in barrifig the Pennsylvania bitu- 
minous produeéers from the Boston market. 
Senator Glass ‘Dem.), 
serted that the reason 
ments to Boston 
Pennsylvania 
mines and 


the 


of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania ship- 
had fallen off was that 
operators had closed their 
purchased properties in West 
Virginia. Senator Reed denied this and 
Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia. 
declared Senator Glass’s statements were 
correct and that the 
operators 


as- 


merely tend 
eorrect injustices in earlier schedules. 


to 


Senator 
posed the 


Phipps 


Gooding 


(Rep.) of 
bill, 


Colorado, 
saying that 


op 
its 


| passage would mean taking from the In- 

| terstate 
which 

| and 


Commerce Commission 
he allowed to 
rate-making by 

suggested that 


it 
substituting 
Congress. He 


should 
of 
injustices 


act 


nated by regulation of traffic through the 
Panama Canzl. . 

At the conclusion 
Senator 
mous consent for 
24 at 3 o’clock 


of Senator 
Gooding obtained unani- 


vote on his bill March 


are | 


powers | 
exercise. | 


interior could be elimi- | 


Phipps’ | 





| industries in connection with the diminish- 


| ing supplies of cheap virgin timber make 
decreases granted | 


Timber Saving 
Plan Sought by 
Industry Heads 


National Committee Organized 
By Secretary Hoover to Meet 
In Washington on 
April 28. 


New Usage for Waste.’ 


Will Be Main Subject 


Better Manufacturing, Distribu- 
tion and Consumption Are 
Declared Essential in 
Statement. 


[Commerce — Lumber — Manufacturing — 
Siippers—2089. ] 

official 
official 


zation, 
zation, 


and 
and 


committee 
committee organized 
by the Department of Commerce by di- 
rection of President Coolidge, will work 
out a definite program for wood utilization 
and better manufacturing and distribu- 
tion, states an announcement March 16 by 
Axel E. Oxholm, director of the committee. 

Composed of producers, distributors and 
consumers of wood and wood products, the 
committee will meet in Washington April 
28 with Secretary of Commerce Hoover, | 
its chairman, and will work in cooperation | 
with official] and private organizations 
terested in the same problems. 

A statement of its 
public as follows: 

“Our timber resources have until recent 
years been considered sufficient to 
our needs, and little attention has been 
paid to regeneration of our timber re- | 
sources. "Timber was plentiful and cheap, 
and labor usually represented the greater 
part the of production. Under | 
these circumstances it is evident that” a 
saving in material would be of sec- 
ondary importance to the improvement of 
our production methods and consuming 
practices along labor-saving lines. 


organized 


in- 


purposes was made 


cover 


of cost 


raw 


War Brings Change. 
“Our forest industries do not occupy a | 
singular position in this regard. Almost 
any industry has passed threugh the same 
development under similar conditions, and 
a change in this policy can only be made 
when the raw material increases in value 
because of dwindling supplies or greater 
usefulness. 
“The brought about this change 
and the post-war steady increasing growth | 
of our wood consuming and construction 


war 


it necessary to develop. every pgssible im- 


| provement in our methods of manutfactur- 





ing, distribution. and consumption. This 
has the double purpose of better utiliza- 
tion of our raw material and of encourag- 
ing the regeneration of our forest 


sources. 


re- 


for 


“ Unfortunately, 
tain forest 


miuny reasons, 
not generally 
vielded an adequate return on the invest- 


ment. Under those circumstances capital | 


cer 


industries have 


has not freely been attracted to the invest- | 


in reforestation 


is 


ment projects, 
“Tt the pur- 
pose to assist in finding facts and develop 


thercfore Committee's 
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Santa Fe’s Federal 
Control Fund Certified 


Detailed Amounts Due Constitu- | 


ent Roads Filed With Treas- 
ury by 1. C. C. 


[Railroads—Federal Control—Guaranty 
—2158.] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 16 issued a certificate to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the amounts 
necessary to make good to the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
companies comprising its the 
amount guaranteed to the for 
the six months period following the termi- 
nation of Federal control in 1920, under 
section 209 of the ‘Transportation Act. 
The commission finds that the amount due 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe was 
$4,139,743.94: to the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, $2,586,072.99: to the Panhandle 
& Santa $814,037.56; 
Canyon Railway, $5,486.98: and to the Rio 
El & Santa Fe, $49,620.59. 
had previously in 
tial payments $5,425,000 to the A... T 
F., $1,575,000; to the ie: OE aS ey 
000; P. H. and S. F., 
G. $40,000 the R. 
the 


and other 
system, 


railways 


Ie, to the 
Paso 


There been paid par- 
& S. 
$550,- 
$9,500; to the 


B. P. & 
Santa Fe 


G. ¢ 
to the 
e 


Bi. E's 


and to G. 


he overpayment to 


being approximately balanced by the un- j 


derpayments to the others. 
The commission also certified $24,040 as 
the Delray Connecting 


$494.898,100 of New 
30-Year Bond Issue 
Allotted by Treasury 


Subscriptions Total $647,243.900, 
All Those Not Over $50,000 
Being Allowed in Full. 


due Railroad. 


[Bonds—Treasury—Finance—2045 ] 
the offer- 
Treasury bonds 


‘Total subscriptions to 
ing if 33, per cent 
announced by 
as $647,24,900, of which 
alloted $494,898,100. The securities are 
dated March 15 and mature March 15, 

“As previously announced,” Mr. Mellon’s 
statement added, all subscriptions in 
amounts not exceeding $50.000 were alloted 
in full, wile allotments on subscriptions 
in amounts over $50,000 were 
graduated scale. 

“The subscriptions and allotments were 
divided among the several Federal Reserve 
districts as follows: 
ed. Reserve 

District 


recent 
has 
Mellon 
the Treasury has 


Secretary 


made on a 


Ti. Subscrip- 
tions Recvd. 
$ 80,855,706 
171,108,600 
77,456.300 
67,819,800 
28.303,200 
28,835,100 
94,373,200 
2? OLT.100 
16,438,900 
22,402, 
17.620.400 
60,013,500 


Tl. Subscrip- 
tions Allotted 
$ 69,110,700 
98,601,600 
67,061,300 
51,090,000 
20,740,400 
26,945,100 
48,655,200 
19,348,100 
13,894,700 
LS8.087,100 
12,920,400 
48,443,500 


Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 


St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
100 


$647,2 


Total .900 $494,898,100 


Agricultural Index Is 111. 
The index number of all agricultural ex- 
ports tor January stood at 111, the lowest 
figure since 1918, the 
riculture states. 


Department of 


Ag- 
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| Train Control 
11 I. C. C> Modification 4 
Transcontinental ‘Rates 10 
Treasury Bonds 1 
Fatal Accidents 1 
Treasury Bonds 
Total 
| Treasury Statement 
| March 13 


| Veterans World War 

Burial Rights 

| Veterans World War 
| 

| Review Refused 

| Traveling Expenses 


1 


4 a : A 
Subscriptions 


Virgin Islands 
U. S. Citizenship Bill ‘ 
Vocational Education 
Paris—Retail Store 
War Claims 
Claims Court Decis’n 
Crt. Claims Deen. 
Supreme Court Decsn : 
Water Power 
Italian 


| 


oe A Waterways 
All-American Canal 
Water Transportation 
ac. €. Fit. Decen. 
| War Department 
Army Orders 
Nursing 
Public 
| World War Veterans 
| Burial Rights 
| Review Refused 
Traveling Expenses 2 
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Grand | 


| Legislative 
| study of the 


the 
| packages of goods, if package freight, and 





} accept 





) of 
| would attach a criminal penalty for viola- 


Lading Bill Law 


Change Opposed 


By Commission 


Mr. Esch Tells Objections to 
Plan to Bar Acceptance 
Of Shippers’ Data on 
Consignments. 


Says Law Would Work . - 
Hardship on Railroads 


Declares It Would Necessitate 
Employment of Big Force of 
Inspectors for All 
Stations. 
(House—Railroads—Shippers—2115.] 
Approval of the interstate Commere® 
Commission was withheld from two bills 
introduceil Representative Walter H. 
of Minneapolis, Minn. “‘*Rep.), 
when Commissioner Esch ap+* 
the Committee on 
and Foreign Commerce. The 
House of Representatives 6363 

Iiouse of Representatives 6361. 
Commissioner Esch, as chairman of the 
Committee, will continue his 
various interstate commerce 
before the committee until 
he will take up the definite 
program recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, he said. 
The section amended in 
If. R. 6363 is the chief source of objection 
from Commissioner Esch: 
20. That when goods are loaded 
at a depot or other point at Which a car- 
receives shipments from 
shall count the 


by 
Newton 
March 


peared 


16 
before House 
interstate 
bills 


and 


are 


bills pending 
Friday, when 
legislative 


following as 


“Sec. 


customarily 
public, such 


rier 
carrier 
ascertain the kind and quantity if >ulk 
fretght, and such carrier shall not, in such 
cases, insert in the bill of lading or in any 
receipt, contract, rule, regulation, 
or tariff, ‘shipper’s weight, load, and 
count, or other like purport, 
indicating that the goods were loaded by 
the shipper and the description of them 
made by him or in case of bulk freight 
and freight not concealed by packages the 
description made by him. If so inserted, 
contrary to the provisions of this section, 
shall be treate? as nuil and 
void and as if not inserted therein.” 
Explains Workings. 

The present law permits the carrier toe 
designated ‘shippers’ 
while this Jaw 
because of 


notice, 


words of 


said words 


shipments 
load and weight” 
would such acceptances, 
the responsibility attached thereto, Com- 
missioner Esch told the Committee. By 
making the carrier responsible for the 
umount shown on the vill of lading, which 
this amended section would do, he said, 
it would impose on the carrier the neces- 
sity of checking the loading of every such 
shipment. ‘The resulting expense from 
maintaining inspectors at all points of 
loading, he explained, would be excessive 
and would reflected in the rates the 
shippers would pay. Such a practice alsé 
would involve unnecessary delays, he 
said. 

The phrase in the amended section, “er 
other point at which a carrier customarily 
from the public,” he 
as being ambiguous. He 

would be interpreted to 
include industrial sidings, loading tracks 
ut where there no agents of 
ihe railroads and farmers’ loading tracks. 
If it did apply to such sidings, he declared, 
retarding of freight movement would 
be great and the maintaining of inspectors 
at all such loading points would be ex- 
cessively costly. 

Representative offered an 
amendment which exempt such 
loading points from the provisions of the 
section, and attach the responsibility only 
where the an established 


count, 


bar 


be 


receives shipments 
complained of 
said it pobably 


points are 


the 


Newton 


would 


carrier has 


agent. 
Kejected by Mr. Esch. 

This also was rejected by Commissioner 
Esch, who told the committee that even 
then law would interfere greatly 
with movements of seasonal products, .An 
agent would be unable to supervise the 
loading of a great. many cars when such 
seagonal rushes of freight developed, and 
the necessity of inspectors would not be 
eliminated, he 

Another 


such a 


said, 

amendment included in the 
same bill would amend the Bill of Ladings 
Act to prevent ante-dating or post-dating 
bills of lading by the shippers, and 


tions. 
Representative 
come 


Newton said cases had 
attention where commodities 
were sold and shipped at market prices, 
and that when the market suddenly 
changed, the dates on bills of lading were 
altered by the shipp®rs to enable them to 


to his 


| benefit. 


Commissioner Esch objected to H. R. 
6361 because of the fact tha@it would 
permit the review of negative decisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


by different courts, and thereby would tend 


to nullify the judgment of the Commis- 


| sion. 


Text of Section. 
The objectionable section follows: 3 
‘(2) Any party to any proceeding before 


| the commission in which hearing has been 
| held and report or order entered may 


bring suit in any district court of the 
United States of proper venue to set aside 
or annul any such report or order, in- 
cluding any negative order, upon the 
ground that no evidence has been pre- 


| sented in such proceeding upon which te 


wm 


[Continued on Page 16] 
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Delegates for 
Safety Meeting 
Are Announced 


National Conference Will Be 
Held on Street and Highway 
Safety During Next 
Week. 


. 


Governors Are Asked 
To Name Conferees 


¢ 
, Thirty-six State Executives Have 


‘of President Coolidge, 
” March 16 by the Department of Commerce, 


oe ee em tomer 


ee 


he ree 


“i? 2 eee 


.Bridgham, 


fweree-e Oe ON OE TS HHO A 


Responded, Commerce De- 
partment Report 
Indicates. 


(Traffic—Safety—2070] 

Thirty-six state governdrs have for- 
warded lists of official delegates from their 
respective states to the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety to be 
held in Washington March 23, 24 and 25. 
The lists, sent in response to the request 
were announced 


under whose auspices the conference will 
be held. 

The official State lists follow: 

Alabama—William A. Gunter, Mayor, 
Montgomery; Harry T. Hartwell, Mobile; 
John A. Rogers, chairman, Highway Com- 
mission, Montgomery: J. H. Shepherd, 
Tuscaloosa; John H. Taylor, Birmingham. 

Arkansas—Frank Anderson, Van Buren; 
Stanley Andrews, El Dorado; Elmer Clark, 
Little Rock; Denver Dudley, Jonesboro: 
John Heiskell, Little Rock; Henry Moore, 
Jr., Texarkana; Charles E. Moyer, 
Little Rock; J. S. Parks, Fort 
Burke Warren, Marianna. 

Colorado—Frank H. Blair, member of 
State Highway Advisory Board, Sterling; 
L. D. Blauvelt, State Highway Engineer, 
State Office Building, Denver; W. G. 
Duvall, member of State Highway Ad- 
visory Board, Golden; George L. L. Gann, 
member of State Highway Advisory Board, 
Pueblo; M. R. Welch, member State 
Highway Advisory Board, Grand Junction. 

Connecticut—Donald A. Adams, New 
Naven;: Howard Baldwin, New Haven; 
Stanley H. Bullard: John P. Elton, Water- 
bury; Professor John C. Travy, New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE—Mrs. Martha I. Barnes, 
501 West Eighth Street, Wilmington: Mrs. 
Florence M. Beacon, Director, 
Safety Council, Wilmington; 
Director, Delaware Safety 
Council, Wilmington: L. A. DeBlois, Safety 
Director, Du Pont Company, eee 
Lewis A. Drexler, Bethany Beach; 

B. Foster, Service Director, Du Pont Com- 
pany, Wilmington: 8S. D. Chief, 
Titling Department; Office of the Secretary 
of State, Dover; Walter Dent Smith, Man- 
Delaware Safety C Wilming- 


Mayor, 
Smith; 


of 


Carlton T. 


Prouse, 


ager, uncil, 
ton. 

GEORGIA—Robert L 
Samuel C. Dunlap, Gainesville; Carlton B. 
Gibson, Savannah; E. P. Hall, Jr., LaFay- 
ette; James A. Holloman, Atlanta; Max E. 
Land, Cordele; S. Thomas Memoryy, ee 
shear; Lee S. Radford, Winder: W. 
Wall, Augusta; John S. Wood, Canton. 

Railroad Man Listed. 

INDIANA—J. J. Heavey, 
Safety Supervisor of 
pany, Huntington: Charles L. 
eral Council, 
Traction Company, 
Building, Indianapolis; 
Mayor, South Bend; 
Member of Public 
Indiana, Indianapolis; 
Union Station, 
Director of State 

IOWA—E. 


verse, 


Cox, Monroe; 


Regional 


Henry, Gen- 
and Cincinnati 
Traction ‘Terminal 
Eli E. Seebirt, Ex- 
Frank T. Singleton, 
Service Commission of 
Frank E. 
John D. Williams, 
Highways, Indianapolis. 
P. Chase, Atlantic; L. R. 
Lorimor: J. W. Holden, Scranton; 
W. J. McGiffin, Fort Madison: F. R. 
White, Ames. 
KANSAS—Oscar W. ¢ 
B. F. Mayor, Wichita; 
Gardner, Marion; W. W. 
Kansas City; Payne, 
Thomas, Mayor, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY—Arthur D. Allen, 
ville; Virgil C) Paris: Con P. Craig, 
Paducah: Senator Griffin Kelly, Frankfort; 
A. B. Rouse, Erlanger. 
MAINE—Frank D. 
change Street, Portland; Hiram W. 
South Poland; Perley F. Ripley, 
Paris Trust Company, South 
MARYLAND—Harry N. 
Calvert Building, Baltimore: Thomas 
Barnes, Ba amore | Safety Coun ‘ 
& Warner Streets, Baltimore; Col. 
Baughman, of coe 
hicles, Baltimore: Charles D. 
Police Commissioner, 
Mackall, Chairman, 
sion, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUESTTS—Gen. 
Foote, Commissioner of 
Boston; William IF. 
of Public Works 
Automobile Men. 
MICHIGAN—Capt. W. 38. 
Manager, Detroit Automobile 
troit; Thomas P. Henry, Marquette Build- 
ing, Detroit; W. bb. Metzger. Detroit Auto- 
mobile Club, Detroit: Frank F. Rogers, 
State Highway Commissioner, Lansing; 
Alfred Seymour, Chief of Police, Lansing; 
Col. James Sinke, Director of Public 
Safety, Grand Rapids: Alan Straight, 
Commissioner, Department of Public 
Safety, Lansing; Sidney Waldron, De- 
troit; George A. Walters, Sheriff, Detroit. 
MISSISSIPPI—J. J. Hayes, Vicksburg; 
Joe B. Love, Columbus; J. M. McBeath, 
Meridian; Joe Milner, Gulfport: Walter 
Scott, Jackson. 
MISSOURI—T J 
Public Service 
J. R. Davis, State 
Nevada; A. N. 
(ity Council, 
Hicks, 
Pacific Railway, . Louis; Roye 
State Labor Commissioner, 
NEBRASKA—Arthur 
man; George M. Carey, 
Koch, Omaha; Charles 
NEVADA—C. C. 
Coverston, Fallon; 
¢. Durham, Reno; 
lock. 
NEW 


Indianapolis 


Chicago; 


Con- 


‘arlson, Topeka; 
John W. 


| iyor, 


Copley, 
Gordon, 
Roy Wichita: 

Louis- 
lapman, 


Marshall, Ex- 


Ricker, 


120 


President, 
Paris. 
Abe ee 


Haines 
a in 
Commissioner 
Gen. Gaither, 
John N. 


Roads Commis- 


Baltimore: 


State 


Alfred 
Public Safet 
Williams, Commissioner 
Boston. 


— 
Gilbreath, 


Club, De- 


G. 


Col. 


Brown, Chairman, 


Commission, Jefferson City; 
Highway 
Gossett, 


Commission, 
Member of the 
City; Co. G. B. 
President, Missouri 
B. Hinkle, 
Jefferson City. 
Merri- 
Iiarry A. 
Lincoln. 
Tonopah; G. W. 
Doyle, Ely; J. 
Goodin, Love- 


Kansas 
Assistant to 


st 


Bowring, 
Omaha; 
H. 
Boak, 
George 
Ww, o. 


Roper, 


HAMPSHIRE—Fred Ek. Everett 


[Continued on Page 19.J 


Delaware | 


/ Reimbursement Claims. 
Erie Railroad Com- } 


Strouse, | 


178) 


Ambassadors to Discuss . 
Arms Conference Plans 


Messrs. Kellogg and Gibson Due 
at White House for Talk 
With President. / 


{Arms Conference—European Situation— 
2105.) 

President Coolidge is awaiting further 
information relative to the general Euro- 
pean situation and the proposed League of 
Nations conference for further limitation 
of armaments, it was stated at the White 
House on March 16. He expects consider- 
able enlightenment from Alanson Hough- 
ton, American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and Hugh Gibson, American Min- 
ister to Switzerland, both of whom have 
been summoned to Washington by Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg. 

Mr. Houghton was scheduled to arrive 

| here late Tuesday and will White 
| House guest during his stay. 


be a 


also was expected about the same time. 


It was made clear in behalf of the Presi- j 


dent that Mr. 
diplomats back for conference 
Coolidge. 

Also it was stated that insofar as the 
foreign powers are concerned, there have 
been no new developments relative to the 
ealling of th arms conference. 


Method of Providing 


Traveling Expenses 
For Veterans Stated 


General Order Covers Procedure 
In Case of Need for an 
Emergency Treatment. 


Kellogg had called the two 
, and not Mr. 


Field Stations Ordered 
To Bear Certain Expenses 


Special Disbursing Agent to Pay 
for Purchases Made by 


Central Office. 


Bureau—2100.] 
regional offices of 
in administering 
disabled 


[ Veterans’ 

Methods of 
erns’ Bureau 
expenses for veterans 
medical care and treatment in 
emergencies were amended by 
Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
in a General Order issued March 16 

j Full text of the order follows: 

The following General Order, effective 
March 30, 1926, is hereby promulgated for 
the observance of all officers and employees 
of the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau. 

1. Paragraphs Nos. 5 and 6 of U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau General Order No. 86-C, 
dated November 28, 1924, are hereby 
amended and paragraphs 2 and 4 thereof 
are canceled fol- 


the Vet- 
traveling 
requiring 
cases of 
General 
Bureau 


and superseded by the 


lowing: 
} a. All expenses for medical, hospital and 
surgical treatment obtained on prior Bu- 
reau authority or for emergency treatment 
immediately confirmed by proper authority 
and expenses incurred in travel under prior 
Bureau authority will be paid in the Field 
Station in which the authority was issued. 


b. <All reimbursement claims for medi- 
cal and hospital treatment obtained in an 
emergency, from private physicians or 
Stitutions without Bureau 
all expenses for travel 
benefiiciary incurred 
without authority in obtaining treatment 
of a service connected disability treat- 
ment necessary to resume continue 
training reviewed 
| Claims Division, Regional office, 

properly qualified staff employees 
Claims Division designated by him to per- 
form this function, 
tify the facts 
| tion, and then 
Medical Officer, other properly qualified 
medical officer designated by him to per- 
form this function, who will find the facts, 
! assemble data, prepare briefs, 
the facts relative to the 
of the claim, i. e., 
existed, whether 


and 
claimant or 
emergency 


authority 
of a 
in an 
or 
or 
will be 


by the 


or 


who will find and cer- 
relative to 
reviewed 


service 


by the 


connec- 
tegional 
or 


and certify 
medical features 
whether emergency 
treatment was properly 
and that charges are reasonable 
per do not exceed the approved schedule 

The Regional may au- 
the Medical the 
and forward it to the Regional 
for examination and approval. 
These claims will be paid in the Regional 
Office having custody of the 
following cases: 
doubt exists to 
payment the claim 
forwarded to Central Office for settlement 
existing instructions, 
> being exercised to see that 


rendered, 


of Fees. Manager 


thorize Officer 


to certify 
voucher 
Auditor 


case folder 


except in the 
1) Where 


of 


as the pro- 


priety the will be 
with 
all neces- 


sary a final 


evidence 
decision 


upon which to make 


is attached to the vouche) 


Payees’ Vouchers. 
voucher originally submitted by 
and question- 
items will be paid 
un- 
that 
undesirable. 
submitted on 
the 
forwarded to 


If 


covers 


(-) 
payee both 


able items, the 


payable 
payable 
questionable 
payable 
procedure 


and the 


less the 


items suspended, 
portion is so small 
this would — be 
These suspended items to be 
a reclaim 
covering 
Central 

(3) 
for 
hospital expenses in 


| 
| in accordance 
| 
; 


voucher and only voucher 
suspended 
Office. 


All vouchers covering reimbursement 
unauthorized or 


iteins 


emergency 
the 
accompanied by 
brief in support thereof, 
Central Office for 
or 


y._ medical or 
sum of $1,000 or 
the evidence and 
will be referred to 
approval of the Director 
Deputy Director before being paid. 

(4) Irregular or doubtful cases forwarded 
under paragraph b-1, and vouchers 
able from lapsed appropriations, 
handled and prepared for 
cordance with the 
in paragraph b of this Order, with the 
exception that they will be transmitted 
to Central Office for settlement, through 
the Regional Auditors, attention of the 
Chief, Accounting Division. 


over, 


pay- 
shall 
payment 
instructions 


be 
in ac- 
contained 


Purchases of Appliances. 

c. Vouchers covering purchases of 
thetic and orthopedic appliances made un- 
der specific Central Office authority, or 
under proposals approved and accepted by 
Central Office, should be 
cial Disbursing Agent in the Regional Of- 
United States Veterans’ Hospital 

issuing the order such purchases. (a) 
{ Emergency purchases should not be paid 


pros- 


paid by the Spe- 


fice or 


for 


Mr. Gibson | 


; Farm 


| from 
| Why 


chief, | 
other | 
of the | 
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‘Mr. Tincher Asks 
Why Farm Relief 
Bill Omits Corn 


Objects to Organizations’ Plan 
Because it Is not Included 
In Basic Products. 


Seeks Explanation of 
Fatmers’ Committee 


Bill as Presented by Represen- 
tatives of Farm Bodies 
Calls for Creation df Fed- 


eral Council. 


{Agriculture—Farm Relief—2123.] 
Farm 
bill submitted to the House 
Committee March 16 by the 


relief proposals embodied in a 


Agricultural 
joint legisla- 
tive committee of the American Council 
of Agriculture and the Corn Belt Commit- 
tee, named confer- 


at the recent farmers’ 


Des 
opposed at the outset when Representative 
Tincher, of Medicine Lodge, Kans. (Rep.), 
discovered that corn was not included 
among the basic agricultural products sub- 


ject to the equalization fee suggested in 
the program. 


ences in Moines and Chicago, was 


As a result of the discovery, Mr. Tincher 
objected to any discussion of the bill until 
some spokesman for the farmers’ commit- 
tee explained what he interpreted as a 
discrimination against wheat and cotton, 
named with cattle and hogs as 
modities” in favor of corn. 
of Chicago, secretary of 
Bureau Federation, 
to discuss the ‘‘structure”’ 
Mr. Tincher objected. 


“basic com- 
Frank Evans, 
the American 
was preparing 

of the bill when 


“T don’t care anything about 
ture .of the bill,’ declared Mr. Tincher. “I 
can that for myself. But what I 
do want to know is why corn is exempted 

the payment of an equalization 

is a fee imposed on wheat or cotton 
not on corn? Is it because wheat is 
and corn producers are the 
being? Must growers 
the load for 


the struc- 


read 


and 

high 
time 
carry 


down for 
the wheat 
corn? 

“IT think it is a ridiculous thing to ask 
Congress to enact a law declaring wheat, 
cotton, cattle and hogs to be basic 
modities and ignoring corn.” 


Later, however, Mr. Evans succeeded in 
obtaining recognition from the committee 
go assert that the bill he and his colleagues 
submitted was in accord with 
principles expressed by the 
and Chicago conferences, resolutions 
adopted by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation and other farmers’ organiza- 
tions as well as with the principles of the 
bill 


com- 


the major 
Des Moines 


pending Dickinson 


Provisions of Bill. 


in its present form, 
specific 


the bill which is a 
presentation of the program out- 
lined in generalities by the farmers’ group 
when the House committee undertook its 
hearings two weeks ago, provides for the 
creation of a Federal Farm Advisory Coun- 
cil, a Federal Farm Board and the ap- 
propriation of $250,000,000 by the Federal 
Government to the 


finance operations of 


ia the latter board. 


The Rederal Farm Board, composed of 
12 members, one from each land bank dis- 
trict, under the proposed bill, would be em- 
powered to declare an emergency in any 
of the basic commodities, and with the 
$259,000,000 revolving fund at its disposal, 
remove crop surpluses from the domestic 
market, warehousing them or undertaking 
their disposition in available 
markets. 

As a distributing 
its operations equitably among the 
fited producers, stabilizing prices 
the same time amortizing the fund set up 
by the government, the board, under the 
bill. would be authorized to levy an, as yet 
undetermined, equalization fee upon the 


commodity of which a surplus is found to 
exist. 


foreign 


means of the cost of 
bene- 


and at 


“In order” reads the tentative draft of 
the bill, “that the producers of each basic 
agricultural commodity may 
their equitable share of the 
penses to be paid by the 
of such operation period; 
vent any 


pay ratably 
losses and ex- 
board in respect 
in order to pre- 
unjust discrimination against, 
any direct burden or undue restraint upon, 
and any suppression of, commerce in basic 
agricultural commodities with foreign ha- 
tions in favor of interstate intrastate 
commerce; and in order to encourage and 
stimulate the normal and usual current 
of foreign and interstate commerce in 
basic agricultural commodities, an equal 
ization fee shall be apportioned and paid, 
as hereinafter provided, during the 


or 


opera- 
[Continued on 


Page 15.) 


without 
fice 


securing approval of Central Of- 
in accordance with procédure outlined 
in paragraph 19 of General Order No. 312. 
Payment of these claims should be made 
in the field Office upon receipt of approval 
by the Medical Service, Central Office. 
The date of the Central Office approval 
should be shown on the voucher when the 
same is submitted payment. In the 
event of a disapproval of such claims, aris- 
ing from purchase issued by 
the field office, the accounts should be 
vouchered and forwarded Accounting 
Division, Central Office. 

2. Vouchers covering claims for 
wages caused by reporting 
examination ordered by 
certified for payment by 
ager, when 
gional manager, 


for 
upon orders 


to 


loss of 
for physical 
the bureau will be 
the regional man- 
authorized by the 
chief, Claim Divi- 
sion; approved for payment by the regional 
auditor, and payment made by the special 
disbursing agent of the regional office or- 
dering the examination. 


or, Su re- 


by the 


3. Paragraphs 4 and 6 of General Order 

No. 86-C are hereby amended so 
provide that the Claims Division, Central 
Office, will handle only vouchers referred 
by field officers for consideration of Central 
Office where the field office is unable to ad- 
judicate as herein provided. 
No. 330, paragraph 34, 
sub-paragraph (c) and (d) is amended and 
Sec. 7154 (c) of V. B. Reg. 116 is hereby 
cancelled, 


as to 


4. General Order 


| 


fee. i 


; the 


| companies in some capacity 


| have their 


Evett D. Hester Is Named 
To Trade Post at Madrid 


[Foreign Trade—2069.] 

Appointment of BEvett D. Hester, of 
Mt. Caroll, Ill, as assistant trade commis- 
sioner, with station at Madrid, Spain, was 
announced March 16 by Dr. Julius Klein, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Hester was appointed in the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs of the War Department 
as teacher and assigned to the University 
of the Philippine Islands in June, 1916. 

In October, 1925, after traveling through 
the Far East and Europe, he was ap- 
pointed to the Department of Commerce 
and assigned to the Latin American di- 
vision, where he has been specializing in 
economic and trade conditions abroad. 


Passaic Strikers 


Ask Investigation 


Of Textile Mills 


Committee Calls on Senator Borah 
to Urge Resolution for Inquiry 
of Conditions in Industry. 


Cite Yearly Incomes 
As Low as $342.55 


Officers of Law on Payrolls of 
Companies in Mill Towns, 
Strikers’ Delegation Declares. 


24.) 

A committee of strikers from the Pas- 
saic, N. J., textile mills, piloted by Frank 
Walsh, New York attorney, called on 
Senator William E. Borah of Idaho March 
15 and asked that a resolution be intro- 
duced in the Senate calling for an imme- 
diate investigation of conditions in the 
textile industry of New Je 

Accompanying Mr. Walsh were ten men 
and women, one each from the ten mills 
the employees of which are out on strike, 
and Mrs. Katharine Wiley of the New 
Jersey Consumers’ League. Several of the 
workers were called on by Senator Borah 
to tell of conditions in their respective 
mills. Senator Robert M. Lafollette, Jr., 
of Wisconsin was also present. 

Mr. Walsh called attention to a num- 
ber of statements which, he declared, had 
been investigated and found substantially 
correct. Among them 

1. A strike has been on 
in and near Passaic, N. J.. 
and is no nearer 
when it started. 

2. The average wage paid in that 
tion to textile’ workers is less than half 
what the Department of Labor has de- 
creed the minimum for a family to live 
on in decency and comfort. A number 
of pay envelopes, ranging from $12 to $22 
a week, were exhibited by Mr. Walsh. A 
number of yearly income statements were 
presented, these ranging between $342.55 
and $1,180. 

Threaten Deportation. 


[Labor—Strikes—Textiles—2 


orsey. 


were: 

in ten mills 
for eight weeks 
adjustment now than 


sec- 


3. All mills involved are foreign owned 
and are threatening to institute deporta- 
tion proceedings against those unnatural- 
ized men and women who out on 
strike. 

4. The strike wus caused by the 10 per 
cent cut in wages instituted last October, 
which all arbitration has failed to adjust. 
The 15 per cent increase of 1915 was dis- 
continued in 1922. 

5. Every suggestion of non-partisan 
agencies looking toward an adjustment of 
strike has been accepted by the 
workers and refused by the mill owners. 

6. Law enforcement officials in the ter- 
ritory involved are on the payrolls of the 
or other and 
bail for offenses which ordinarily required 
$25 has been fixed as high as $500. Ninety 
day jail sentences have been imposed on 
strikers for walking on the streets. 

7. The number of workers out on strike 
is approximately 16,000. All of the mills 
gates open but are not doing 
much business 

8. The wage 


are 


cut was instituted by the 
companies on the plea that it was neces- 
sary in order to meet competition of the 
England mills. The companies’ stock 
selling prospectuses claim they are mak- 
ing 100 per cent on their investment. 


New 


Foremen Gets Bonus. 

’. Workers have no guaranteed time. 
They often laid off at noon and the 
next day compelled to go at top speed and 
make up that time but only get paid for 
the actual hours put in, the foreman get- 
ting a bonus for excess production. 

Mrs. Anna Braznick, a Woman 
nine children, testified that she drew 
a week and husband $17.50 «a week. 
Mrs. Wiley stated that the Consumers 
League has been making an effort, 
unsuccessfully, to have night work 
Mr. Walsh stated that in 
a mother with a large number 
had to work all night and 
home and take care of her 
her husband’s meals, it 
two workers to take care of a 
all cases 
A denial 
mittee 
ment 


are 


with 
$16 


her 


so far 

abol- 
many 
of 
then 
family 
requir- 
family 


ished 

families 
children 
come 
and 
ing 
in 


cook 


Was made by one of the com- 
of the company's state- 
Wage cut was necessary to 
in New England. He 
much cheaper there than 
and the 


members 
that a 
competition 
said living w 
in New 
higher. 
Senator 


meet 
as 
Jersey average wage 
Lafollette stated that, 
evidence set forth by the committee and 
Mr. Walsh, he believed a prompt investi- 
gation should be held. Senator Borah ex- 
pressed in sympathy with the 
workers referred the spokesman to 
Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, of Colorado, 
Chairman of Senate Committee 
Education Labor. 


from the 


himself 


and 


the on 
and 


Would Embargo Gasoline. 


[ House—Oil—Gasoline—1929, ] 

The exportation of crude oil and gasoline 
from the United States for one year would 
be prevented by H, J. Res. 194, introduced 
March 15 by Representative Howard, of 
Columbus, (Dem.). The resolution 
of gasoline by a 
interests”’ is costing con- 
sumers an exhorbitapt price and endanger- 
ing the domestic supply. 


Nebr. 
that control 
“combination of 


charges 


17, 1926. 


Shell Maker's 
$428.887 War 
Claim Rejected 


Court of Claims Holds Alleged 
Contract for 250.000 Extra 
Shells Was Without 


Authority. 


Rolling Mills Company 


Loses on Second Cause 


Government Contention Concern- 
ing Steel Inspection Ex- 
pense Also Upheld by 
the Court. 

[Court 


of Claims—Shell Forgings War 


Claim—2137.] 

The Court of Claims of the United States 
on March 15 decided against the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company which had filed 
suit for $428,887.39 against the Govern- 
ment in connection with a contract to fur- 
nish shell body forgings in 1918. , 

Judge Graham delivered the opinion of 
the court, which follows in full: 

The plaintiff is seeking to recover on 
two causes of action growing out of sepa- 
rate transactions. The first cause of ac- 
tion is based upon an alleged informal con- 
tract.. The plaintiff had two contracts with 
defendant—one for the manufacture of 
500,000 thick wall and the other for 750,- 
000 thin wall shell body forgings. These 
contracts were performed and plaintiff was 
paid the contract price in each case. 

The matter in controversy 
the effect that 


is a claim to 
it was agreed to increase 
the order for 750,000 forgings to a million, 
and that, relying upon this agreement 
plaintiff purchased certain materials and 
made certain outlays. From the cost of 
these materials (which were retained by 
plaintiff and apparently used by it) and 
outlays was deducted a sum by way of an 
allowance based upon the estimated value 
of the material, and the difference between 
these two sums is the amount claimed by 
plaintiff to be due for damages growing 
out of the alleged breach by the Govern- 
ment of its contract. It is not shown 
that any forgings were ever manufactured 
or delivered. 
Authority Was Lacking. 


The court has found that there was no 
written contract and that the negotiations 
relative to the alleged contract were with 
officers of the production division who had 
no authority to make contracts for the de- 
fendant, and were at no time with those 
who had such authority. Before the nego- 
tiations were completed it was found that 
the appropriation covering the proposed 
expenditure had been exhausted. The 
plaintiff was so informed early in October, 
1918, with the suggestion that contract 
might be forthcoming should an appropria- 
tion for the purpose be made, 
acquiesced in this 


and plaintiff 
arrangement. Before 
anything further was done in the matter 
the armistice occurred and the need for 
the materials ceased. No further steps 
were taken toward completing the alleged 
contract. 
There 
formal or 


was no 
informal. 


valid contract, 

But aside from this 
it does not appear that the claim based 
upon an informal contract wa§ ever pre- 
sented to or passed upon by the Secretary 
of War, as required by the statute of 
March 2, 1919, known as the Dent Act, 
| 40 Stat. 1272, 2, before suit can be 
brought in this court. The plaintiff is not 
entitled to recover on its first cause of 
action, and as to this the petition should 
be dismissed. 


The second cause of action is set out 
in Exhibit C of plaintiff's petition (Finding 
XII). An order dated January 18, 1918, 
was sent to plaintiff by the Ordnance De- 
partment, United States A for 1,535 
tons, “more or less,” of steel. This order 
contained the following paragraph: 


Modified Order Accepted. 


“The inspection of the steel will be con- 
ducted by the inspection division of the 
Ordnance Office, Sixth and B Streets, 
Washington, D. C.” 

On January 29, 1918, this order was 
modified as to certain chemical require- 
ments and extras, and on February 1 the 
order as modified was sent to plaintiff, 
received and accepted by it on February 
13, 1918. Among other things it required 
inspection shown by the word “in- 
spected.”” On February 21 another order 
was forwarded to plaintiff apparently em- 
bodying the provisions of the prior orders, 
which ‘plaintiff refused to accept on the 
ground that it failed to include an 
spection charge of 10 cents per 
tons of the steel inspected by Govern- 
ment officials On April 1, 1918, the Gov- 
ernment offered to pay plaintiff inspection 
charges on shipments prior to February 
21, 1918, but plaintiff refused to accept 
this offer It thereafter proceeded with the 
manufacture and delivery of the material 
and was paid the sum fixed in the first 
order as amended by the Government No 
inspection charges were paid The plain- 
tiff is suing for these charges, claiming 
that it had an understanding and agree- 
ment with the officer who negotiated the 
original order and amendment thereto that 
it would be paid, and that the inspection 
necessitated the employment of two la- 
borers and a slowing up of production. 

“No Proof of Mutual Error.” 

The court has found that there was no 
such agreement. As stated, 
order and amendments provided for 
inspection Government officials, as a 
part of the extra work to be done for the 
contract price named. 

There is no proof of any mutual mistake. 
The order was in writing. If plaintiff 


either 


sec. 


ays 


as 


in- 
hundred 


the original 
its 
by 





undertsood that it was to be paid for in- | 


spection it should not have been accepted 
| the order until this was provided for. It 
| Was notified by the order of February 21 
that inspection would be a part of the con- 
tract, and when it refused to accept this 
order without some provision for inspection 
charge, it was informed that the Govern- 
ment would pay it for inspection only up to 
the date of that order. Plaintiff refused 
to accept this offer of the defendant, and 
thereafter delivered the material. It there- 
sfore fulfilled the. contract knowing what 


BidsArrive onManaging 
Far East Shipping Line 
Three Added Statements Re- 


ceived by President of Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 


{Shipping—Far East— 
Three supplemental 


2044.) 
statements were 
received March 15, by Elmer E. Crowley, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation, on offers received March 10 for the 
management of the new Shipping Board 
cargo service to be formed by the consoli- 
dation of the American Indian Line and 
the Atlantic Australian Line. 

Kermit Roosevelt, president of the 
Roosevelt Steamship Company, which op- 
erates the American Indian Line; Charles 
F. Bates, attorney for the United States 


and Australasian Steamship 


Company, 
operators of the Atlantic Australian Line, 
F. Mack, 


Cosmopolitan 


and A. general manager of the 


Shipping Company, sub- 
mitted written statements to confirm oral 
statements they made March 10. The 


other bidders submitted their written 
statements at the original meeting. 


Amusement Parks 
President Opposes 
“Blue Laws” Bill 


Frank W. Darling Tells District 
of Coulmbia Committee it is 
Directed Against Laborers. 


Says Proposed Law Not 
Backed by Public Opinion 


Merchant and Manufacturers 
Association Also Is Opposed 
To the Measure. 


[Sunday Observance—2148. } 


Influence of motion pictures on the pub- 
lic and criticism by Rep. Gilbert, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. (Dem.), of what he claimed to 
be the attitude of certain newspapers to- 
ward a pending bill for Sunday observ- 
ance at Washington featured a hearing 
before the House District of Columbia 
Committee March 16. 

Frank W. Darling, of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Amuse- 
ment Parks, opposed the proposed bill on 
the ground that it is legislation directed 
against the laboring class. Mr. Darling 
said the great number of people who visit 
amusement parks on Sunday are laborers 
who have no other chance to relax or 
enjoy themselves. He said this bill would 
not prohibit golf and Other such amuse- 
ments which the rich class indulge in, but 
{t would deprive the working class of 
people of about their ont. opportunity for 
enjoyment. 

“This law cannot 
it is not backed by 
Darling said. 


be enforced because 
public opinion,” Mr. 
“There are examples of this 
law in many states where it is not en- 
forced. This is a national movement and 
it should be stopped here.’’ 


Charles J. Columbus, secretary of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association 
of Washington, said that his organization 
strongly opposed the proposed bill. 


LL 


price the Government expected to and 
would pay, and that it did not cover com- 
pensation for inspection. Plaintiff can re- 
cover, therefore, only the contract price, 
which has been paid to it. See Willard, 
Sutherland & Co. v. United States, 56 C. 
Cls. 413, 262 U. S. 489; and Nelson & Co. 
v. United States, 56 C. Cls. 448, 216, U. S 
27. 

The petition should be dismissed 
is so ordered. 

Hay, Judge: Downey, 
Judge; and Campbell, 
cur. 


. and it 


Judge: Booth, 
Chief Justice, con- 


; mandatory, 


—=\ 
Trade Dispute ~* 


Settlements 
Are Reviewed 


Procedure of Federal Trade 
Commission Discussed in Ad- 
dress by Commissioner 


W. E. Humphrey. 


Adjustments Reached 
By Rule of Stipulation 


Method Has Proven Efficacious 
in Saving Public From Fraud, 
He Asserts in Speech to 
Wholesale Grocers. 


[Corporations—Mannufacturers—Labor— 
2071.) 

Commissioner W. E. Humphrey of the 
Federal Trade Commission reviewed the 
work of this regulatory body during the 
past year in an address delivered recently 
at Philadelphia before the Wholesale 
Grocers Association of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware. In this speech he 
discussed the rules of procedure and polie 
cies upon which the Commission has been 
acting since March 17, 1925, when @ ma 
jority consisting of Commissioners Van 
Fleet, Hunt, and Humphrey, adopted new 
rules. 

At that time the Commission announced: 

“The end and object of all proceedings 
of the Federal Trade Commission is to 
end all unfair methods of competition or 
other violations of the law of which it is 
given jurisdiction. The law provides for 
the issuance of a complaint and a trial as 
procedure for the accomplishment of this 
end. But it is also provided that this 
procedure shall be had only when it shall 
be deemed to be in the public interest, 
plainly giving the Commission a judicial 
discretion to be exercised in the particular 
case. 

“It has been contended that the language 
of the statute using the wofd ‘shall’ is 
but in view of the public in- 
terest clause no member of the Commis- 
sion as now constituted holds or has ever 
held that the’ statute mandatory. 
Hence, the proposed rule for settlement 
of applications for complaint may be con- 
sidered on its merits.. 

“The rule shall be that all cases shall 
be settled by stipulation except when the 
public interest demands otherwise for the 
reasons set forth above, and that the Chier 
Examifter in accordance therewith or the 
Board of Review shall bring forward to 
the Commission for such settlement all 
cases which in their opinion shall fall 
within this rule with their written recom- 
mendation.” 


Rule of Stipulation. 


Commissioner Humphrey said, in 

“The rule of stipulation is just 
year old. I have the figures given me by 
the secretary of the Commission yester- 
day, showing the result of this rule dow 
to the first day of March, 1926, or aint 
a year. 

“Under the old rule, for the year immedi- 
ately prior to March 11, 1925, the Commis- 
sion issued 54 orders to cease and desist. 
That means that by the action of the 
Commission, 54 concerns in the country 
were ordered to cease and desist their vio- 
lation of the law. Assuming that none of 
these cases were appealed and all these 
orders obeyed, suppositions that, of course, 
are not correct, then the Commission, 
during the last year of the old rule, pro- 
tected the public from the unfair prac- 
tices of 54 concerns, an average of about 
one each week. I submit that this is not 
a bad record, and shows that the Commis- 
sion was justifying its existence. 

“But now, let us look 
of the picture. 


is 


4. 
part: 
one 


at the other side 
What has been the result 
of the new rule. Since the new rule was 
adopted, in a little less than one year, 
we have protected the public from the un- 
lawful practices of 265 concerns; 213 of 
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Electric Power 
Development is 
Rapid in Italy 


Has Been Outstanding Eco- 
nomic Development Since 
War, Department of Com- 

merce Informed. 


Current Consumption 


Triples That of 1914) 


Country Now ei. More Than 
2,000 Power Plants, 400 of 
Which Are Called of Major 


Importance. 





(Electric Power—Italy—2082.] 
Outstanding in Italy’s economic develop- 
ment since the world war has been the 
rapid progress that has been made in the | | 
utilization of the country’s water 
resources, according to a 
Department 


power 
report to the | 
of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache MacLean at Rome made pub- 
lic March 16. | 

Data regarding the situation of the elec- | 
trical industry at the end of 1925 has 
just been made public in Italy. The ca- 
pacity of Italy’s electrié power plants 
which, at the outbreak of the war, was | 
1,360,000 If. F.., has now reached 3,200,500 
H. P. as compared with 2,860,000 H. P. 
at the end of 1924 and 2,500,000 H. P. at 
the end 1923. The consumption of 
power has grown even more rapidly and 
is now estimated 7,600,000,000 kw. h. 
or more than times what it was 
in 1914, when the figure was 2,400,000,000 
kw. h. Only a small portion of the cur- 
rent produced, approximately 81% per 
is for lighting, and the remainder 
for industrial purposes and traction. | 


of 


at 
three 


cent, | 


used 


The consumption is by no means evenly 
distributed throughout the country, for 
in the Southern provinces and the islands, | 
electrical development only beginning 
while in the North per capita con- 
sumption ranges between 400 and 500 kw. 
h., which is approximately equal to that 
of the United States. In the Séuth the 
average is less than 50 kw. h. Neverthe- | 
since 1914 consumption has 
than doubled, and the general average 
during the last ten years has gone up from 
70 to 185 kw. h. per capita. 

400 Major Power Plants. 

There are more than 2,000 producing 
power plants in Italy, of which about 400 | 
are of major importance. Practically the 
entire production is derived from water 
power since the steam plants which have 
a capacity of about 580,000 H. P. only 
operate a few hundred hours during the 
year to help out during periods when there 
searcity of water. Of the total of 
7,600,000,000 kw. h. consumed in 1925, only 
about 300,000,00 were derived from steam. 
It is calculated in Italy that if all of the 
electric power consumed had been gen- 
grated with coal, approximately 10,000,000 
tons, costing over 2,000,000,000 lire, would | 
have been required, which indicates er 
growing importance of the elecigical in- 
dustry in Italy’s economic life. In order 
to reduce still further the need for sub- 
sidiary steam plants, more and more reser- 
voirs and artificial Jakes are being con- 
structed, of which there are already about 
100 with a capacity of over 860,000,000 
cubic meters of water. Jn addition, 
reservoirs with a capacity of 700,000,000 
cubic meters are under construction as | 
well as new power plants capable of pro- 
ducing 900,000,000 H. P., which will _be 
completed within three or four years. | 
made in 


is 


and 


less, more 


is a 


47 | 


The progress that Italy has 
electrification has required and will re- 
quire a steady flow of new capital. Thus, 


during 1925, the investment of new capi- 
tal in electrical companies amounted to 
1,800,000,000 lire and even when reduced 
to a gold basis in order to eliminate the 
apparent increase resulting from the de- 
the currency, the total in- 
is nearly five times 


preciation of 
vested capital 
what it was in 1914. 


now 





Longshoremen Urge Passage 
Of Compensation | Measure 


[Labor—Shipping—Lon gshoremen—2103.] 


Representatives of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and affiliated 
crafts appeared before a judiciary subcom- | 
mittee of the Senate March 16 to urge | 
favorable action on the Cummins compen- 
sation act for longshoremen, harbor and 
metal workers. 

Witnesses before the committee testified 
that 250,000 members of these crafts are 
denied the privileges of State compensa- | 





tiorg. acts because maritime employment 
com's Within admiralty jurisdiction. The 
bill would place these groups of workers 
on a basis similar to that enjoyed by Fed- 
eral employees. 

Edgar Wallace, representing the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was among the 
advocates of the bill to appear before the 
committee. Senator Overman, of North 
Carolina (Dem.), stated that the subcom- 
mittee would probably report its consid- 
eration of the bill to the full committee 
sometime next week. 


New Oil Well in Ecuador 
Reported by U. S. Vice-Consul 


[Oil—Ecuador—C ommerce—2116] 

Vice Consul W. W. Morse at Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, reports to the Department of 
Commerce that the Anglo-Mcuadorian Oil- 
fields, Ltd.. brought in a well in December, 
1925, said to be producing 700 to 750 bar- 
rels daily. It is announced that the com- 
pany will increase its capital stock to £5,- 
000,000 to stimulate the development of ifs 
holdings in EKeuador. . 








Would Sell Surplus | Navy Property 


[ Narg—ethiind~t 865) 
The disposal of surplus at 17 
stations would be authorized if a bill (H. 
9881) which the House Committee on 
Nayal Affairs reported out is passed. The 
pr @ eds of the sales will be deposited in 
aval construction fund 


naval 
R. 


Illegal Practices Stopped; 
C omplaint Is Dismissed 


[Resale Price Fixing—Stoves—2113] 

Upon the recommendation of its chief 
counsel, the Federal Trade Commission 
dismissed its complaint against the 
Cleveland Metal Products Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a manufacturer kerosene 
stoves and heaters. 

The case was dismissed for the reason 
that it appeared to the commission that 
the practices charged in the complaint 
have been abandoned as there were but 
two instances of resale price maintenance 
on the part of the respondent after the 
handing down of the decision in the 
Beech-Nut case by the Supreme Court, and 
these were within a few months after the 
decision. 


has 


of 


Government Liable 
For Damages in Full 


On Leased ased Supplies 








| Court of Claims Awards $4,000 


to Firm for Injuries to 


Gas Tanks. 


Supplies Obtained in War 
To Meet an Emergency 


Payment Opposed on Grounds 
They Were Not Delivered 
To Army Direct. 


(Claims—Gas Tanks—Army—2093] 
Suit brought against the Government for 
$4,000 the 


pany for alleged injury 


by Pintsch Compressing Com- 
to four gas tanks 
the United States in 1918 


the 


used by Army 
was decided 
plaintiff 
March by 
United States. 


unanimously in favor of 


in a decision handed down on 


15 


the Court of Claims of the 


Judge Downey delivered the opinion of 
the Court, which follows in full: 

“During the war an emergency arose by 
reason of the inability of the railroad com- 
panies to deliver to Camp John Wise, San 
Antonio, Texas, the supplies of balloon gas 
contracted for in Kansas City, and the 
commanding officer, duly authorized so to 
do, sought a means of supplying the need. 
He found that the Walker Refining Com- 


pany at Austin, Texas, could supply a 
limited quantity of suitable gas and was 
willing to do so if the officer in charge 


could furnish suitable tanks, 
not have, 


which it did 
and secure transportation. 
Four Tanks Rented. 

“To accomplish this purpose the officer 
solicited the plaintiff company to rent four 
of its tanks, which it consented to do and 
fixed the rental at $75 per tank per year. 


Being requested by the officer, for pur- 
poses of his own other than purchase, to 
tix a value on the tanks, the plaintiff 


fixed such value at $1,000 each. 

“The tanks were delivered by 
and by direction of the officer 
they were delivered at the 
Walker Refining Company. Since delivery 
Was .thus made it is suggested that de- 
livery not being made to the United States, 
but to the Walker Refining Company. re- 
sponsibility therefore resis on that com- 
pany to which the tanks, it is contended, 
were rented. The basis of the contention 
is disposed of by the simple fact that de- 
livery was directed by the officer in charge 
to be made to the Walker Refining Com- 
pany, not because it had rented the tanks. 
but in order that the tanks might be 
charged before shipment to the camp. It 
would have been a foolish procedure, in 
an emergency, to first ship empty tanks to 
the camp and reship them, with attend- 
ant delay, to the plant which was to charge 
them. 

“The tanks were used for the intended 
purpose so long as needed, and the United 
States paid the rental therefor for a period 
of more than two years. When they were 
no longer needed the plaintiff was so in- 
formed and asked to direct where they 
should be shipped. But in the meantime 
the tanks had been damaged by  over- 
charging, so that they were rendered unfit 
for use in -plaintiff’s business, and plain- 
tiff demanded compensation to the extent 
of the alleged value of the tanks. 

“A boaord of officers was appointed to 
examine the tanks and report on the 
claim and the report of that board is set 
out in the findings. 


plaintiff, 
in charge 
plant of the 


Attempts were made 
by Government representatives to con- 
summate the recommendation of that 
board by procuring the Walker Company 
to purchase the tanks at $400 each, the 
United States to pay to plaintiff $2,400 or 
$600 per tank, thus making up the valua- 
tion of $1,000 each, but the purchase by 
the Walker Company could not be accom- 
plished. Reasons not necessary to review 
in detail appear in the findings. 

“The real question is as to the liability 
of the United States for the value of the 
tanks. The record leaves no room for 
doubt that the United States rented the 
tanks. It also satisfactorily appears that 
they were so damaged that they could 
not be returned to the plaintiff in service- 
able condition for its uses. It is true that 
the United States made no contract to 
compensate the plaintiff for the value of 
the tanks if they were not returned in 
good condition but the aw imposed that 


obigation. The contract was one of bail- 
ment for hire imposing the obligation to 
return the rented property in as good 


condition as when received, natural wear 
excepted, and, failing in this, to compen- 
Sate to the extent of the value of the 
property when. received. 

The rights and obligations of the parties 
seem to be so clearly defined that lengthy 
discussion is rendered unnecessary. We 


; have concluded that the’ plaintiff is en- 


titled to recover the ascertained value of 


the tanks and have directed judgment ac- 
cordingly. 





Susquehanna Bridge Bill. 

A favorable report on H. R. 9392, grant- 
ing the state roads commission of Mary- 
land permission to reconstruct the present 
highway bridge across the Susquehanna 
River between Havre de Grace in Harford 
County and Perryville in Cecil County, was 
made by the House Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce March 10. 
day. 
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-|Three Three Railroads 
Get Authority to 
Issue Securities 





Interstate Commerce Commission 
A pproves $300,000 Issue by Mis- 
souri- -Illinois Railroad. 


Proposes to Restore Its 
First-Mortgage Bonds 


Oklahoma & Rich Mountain Rail- 
road Permitted to Put Out $100,- 
000 of Common Stock. 


[Railroads—Securities—2078.] 


The Interstate Commerce Compiission on 
March 16 entered three exports granting 


authority to the Missouri-Illinois Railroad, 


the Oklahoma & Rich Mountain 
and the Norfolk & Portsmouth 
Railroad to issues securities. 
of the reports follow: 

Finance Docket No. 5370. Notes of 
Missouri-Illinois R. R. Authority granted 
to issue $300,000 promissory notes in 
connection with retirement of first- 
mortgage bonds. 


Railroad, 
Belt Line 
Summaries 


of 
the 


The applicant states that it has outstand- 


ing $492,000 of first-mortgage 7 per cent 
gold bonds, which comprises its entire 
funded debt. Under the terms of article 


fourth of the mortgage made by the appli- 
cant to the First Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago, Ill., and W. Frank Carter, 
trustees, under date of February 15, 1921, 
bonds may redeemed as a whele 
on any half-yearly interest date. The ap- 
plicant proposes to retire at par and 
crued interest, on August 15, 1926, the en- 
tire issue of these bonds, which will be 
due February 15, 1931. From the _ pro- 
of the sale of the proposed 6 per 
promissory notes in the aggregate 
amount of $300,000, it will .re- 
like amount of first-mortgage 7 per 
cent bonds. The remainder of the bonds 
will be retired with cash from its treasury. 
The notes will be dated August 1, 1926, 
payable on demand, and will bear interest 
at cent per annum, payable semi- 
unuually on no contracts, underwritings, 
or other arrangeemnts for their sale, but 
will dispose of them at par through its 
stockholders or bondholders. 

Finance Docket No. 5330. 
Oklahoma & Rich Mountain R. R. Author- 
ity granted to issue $100,000 of common 
capital stock, consisting of 1,000 shares 
of ‘the par value of $100 a share, said 
stock to be sold at not less than par and 
the proceeds used for construction 
poses. 


of 


the be 


ac- 


ceeds 
cent 

principal 
tire a 


6 per 


Stock of 


pur- 


Finance Docket No. 5358. Note of Nor- 
folk & Portsmouth Belt Line R. R. Author- 
ity granted to issue one 51 per cent one- 
year promissory note in the amount of 
$40,000 for the purpose of making current 
miscellaneous expenditures. 





Training in Retail Store 
W feck Adv ances in Paris 


[Vocational Education—Retat 
Paris—2039.] 
Rapid progress has been noted in retail 
store educational work in Paris, Miss Isa- 
belle Craig Bacon. Special Agent for the 
Retail Store Education Division of the Fed- 
eral Board for Education, 
Stated in a letter the Board 
March 


Stores— 


Vocational 
received by 
15. 

Miss Bacon is at present conducting a 
conference in Paris for the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce for the establishment of 
a school for training of store employes and 
public school students on retail store sub- 
jects, 


Miss Bacon went to Paris on ivitation 
of the French Government after they had 
established in their. capital, last Sep- 
tember, a school for training retail store 
employes, modeled after a school now oper- 
ating in Boston, and the new school is in 
charge of Miss Grace N. Haines, formerly 
secretary to Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, well- 
known department store merchant of Bos- 
ton. 


sceeceatienaiieite satiate 
DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 


of the 
U. Treasury 
Secihiheeninia ne once 


The Department of the Treasury on 
March 16 issued the following state- 
ment of the condition of the Treasury 
of the United States at the close of 
business March 138, 1926: 

Receipts. 
Customs receipts $2,038,661.40 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Tncome and profits tax 
Misc. internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


7,810,393.65 
1,943,380.99 
2,035,366.79 
Total ordinary receipts 7,802.83 
Public debt receipts 

Balance previous day 


13,82 


340.247,088.45 
354,074,891.28 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 


Total 


$7,196,050.27 
231,640.79 
414,487.80 
11,895.69 


special ac- 
counts 75,179.06 
Adjusted service certificate 
TUNE... 6 35,489.08 


Investment of trust funds 101,600.00 








Total ordinary expendi- 
tures : 7 7,845,006.41 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against  ordi- 
nary receipts 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 3,292,266.00 
Balance today 342,937,618.87 
Total 35 4,074,891.28 
President Coolidge, in addressing the 
National Conference of the Utilization of 
Forest Products, declared that “a tree 
saved is a tree grown."’—U. S. Department 


of Agriculture. 
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CONGRESS 


Summary of Legislative Action 
and Committee Business 


Monday, March 15. 1926 








THE SENATE 
Walsh, New York 
committee of striking workers 
N. J., textile mills. 


Senators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin, 
duced a resolution calling for an investiga- 
tion of the textile industry in and around 


Frank attorney, 
headed a 
from Passaic, 
and 


of intro- 


-assaic. 
Senator Reed (Rep., Pa.) appeared before 
a subcommittee of the Committee on the 


Judiciary to oppose the bill introduced by 
Senator Caraway (Dem., Ark.), which 
would amend procedure in Federal courts 
so as to make it a for a 
judge to express an jury 
as to the credibility Sena- 
tor Reed asserted that 
to the jury including a summing up and 
valuation of the testimony is essential 
part of trial by jury and that its elimina- 
tion would be unconstitutional. 

The Senate entered into an unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote at three o'clock, 
March 24 on the Gooding Bill to restrain 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
allowing railroads to charge a lower rate 
for a longer than for haul over 
the same route. 


Senator Pittman (Dem., Nev.) speaking 
in favor of the Gooding long-and-short haul 


reversible error 
opinion to the 
witness. 

the judge’s charge 


of a 


an 


a shorter 


bill to limit the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, declared opponents 
of the bill seek to eliminate intercoastal 
transportation by water through the 
Panama Canal, for the benefit of the 
railroads. 

Senator Phipps (Rep., Colo.) spoke in 
opposition to the long-and-short haul bill, 
saying it constitutes ‘political rate-mak- 
ing.”’ 

Muscle Shoals Committee held a_ brief 
executive session. 

Representatives of the International 
Longshoremen’'s Association ask Senate 
Judiciary Committee to report favorably 


on the Cummins compensation bill. 


Senate Agriculture Committee continued 
executive hearings on the Haugen coope- 
rative marketing bill, hearing heads of di- 
visions of the Department of Agriculture. 


THE HOUSE 
House had under consideration District 


Columbia Appropriation Bill. 
Berger, 


of 


Representative Milwaukee 
(Socialist), introduced a bill to pension all 
wage workers who are without means of 
support after attaining age of 60. . 

Immigration Committee reported _ bill 
amending the law relating to aliens’ decla- 
ration of intent to become citizens, to per- 
mit such declarations on election days or 
during 30 days preceding. 

Naval Committee reported Woodruff bill 
to permit admission to dependents of naval 
officers and enlisted men to naval hospitals. 

Representatives of the Joint Legislative 
Committee of the American Council of 
Agriculture and the Corn Belt Committee 
presented to Agriculture Committee their 
formal program. 

Affairs 
on 


Foreign Committee agreed to 
hearings Boylan resolution for with- 
drawal of diplomatic relations with Mex- 


ico on March 30, and on Moore resolution 


for appointment of a diplomatic representa- 
Republic of Georgia 


tive to the National 
on March 81. 
Representative 
Vermont (Rep.), 
lauded the 
General Leonard 
of the Philippines. 


Gibson, Brattleboro, 
in a speech in the House 
und achievements of 
Wood, Governor General 


career 


Banking and Currency 
hearing on the need for a new building for 
the Baltimore branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 


Committee held 


Affairs 
of the 


House Committee on Military 

considered bill to increase efficiency 

Army Air Service. 

Okla. 
ad- 

Rep. 


Representatives MeClintic, 
(Dem.), and Chicago 
dressed the aviation; 


Snyder, 
Gorman, (Rep.), 


House on and 


| 


| 








Collins, Meridian. Miss. (Dem.), on District 
of Columbia matters. 
Representative Morin, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


a bill to amend the law 
enlisted reserve corps. 

Delegate Sutherland, Juneau, Alaska 
(Rep.), introduced a bill to prohibit per- 
sons from voting in Alaska who are un- 
able to read the United States Constitu- 
tion and to write in English and to provide 
the method of showing such ability: to de- 
clare the votes of such persons fraudulent; 
and to make violations of this proposed 
law a misdemeanor. 

Ways and Cominittee reported 
Green-Cramton for reorganizing the 
Prohibition and Customs Units, putting 
prohibition agents unaéy civil service. 

Five Members of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to Joint Congressional 
Committee on Survey of Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Insular Affairs Committee reported bills 
for completing repairing 
buildings in Porto Rico and for 
ment of the present customs warehouses 
at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Interstate Commerce 
Esch discussed 
Interstate 
action. 

Hearing on relief proposals con- 
tinued before Agriculture Committee. 

Judiciary Committee,in executive session 
received from subcommittee proposed ar- 
ticles of impeachment of Judge George 
English, East St. Louis, Tlinois. 

Insular Affairs Committee agreed to re- 
port Kiess bill for permanent government 
of the Virgin Islands. 

Irrigation Committee continued hearings 
on proposed relief for settlers 
tion lands. 

District of Columbia Committee reported 
bills for improved facilities for the Bu- 
reau of Standards und discussed acquisi- 
tion of land near Union Station for ua 
park site. 


(Rep.), introduced 


relating to the 


Means 
plan 


designated 


and customs 


enlarge- 


Commissioner 
railroad hills before 
Committee, without 


two 


Commerce 


farm 


or 


on irriga- 





Import Duty on Wheat. 


The Czechoslovak 
port duties 

12.60 crowns 
for wheat and 


wheat flour, 


scale 
been 
220 


sliding 
March 
100 


of im- 
set at 
pounds) 
100 kilos for 
were free of 


has 

kilos 
22 crowns per 
both of which 
import duty in February, according to a 
cable to Jeparument of Commerce 
from the commercial attache at Prague. 


for 
per 


9” 


the 


market 
for passage i s J 
agriculture committee. 

The bill, which would “assis 
farmers to adjust their vati 
practices to meet world conditions” 


Bill for Agricultural 
Attaches Reported by 


House Committee 


Measure Offered by Representa- 
tive Ketcham Deals with 


Agents Abroad. 


Wider Research a 
Foreign Agriculture 


Proposed Lew C alls for Collection 
of Facts Regarding Methods 
and Markets. 


Affairs—2002.] 
by Representative 
of Hastings, Mich., 


LAgriculture—Foreign 

A measure proposed 
John Clark Ketcham 
(Rep.), to encourage and promote Ameri- 
can agriculture by facilitating the collec- 
tion of useful information concerning Eu 
ropean farming nyethods, conditions, and 
recominended 
the House 


has been 
House 


statistics, 
in the by 
assist American 
operations and 
would 
aise foreign representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the status of 
agricultural attaches of the American em- 
bassy in the country to which they are as- 
signed. 
As agencies independent of the 
credited American inissions, representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture 
are hampered many times in their studies 
and surveys because of the lack of diplo- 
matic recognition, Mr. Ketcham told the 
committee, pointing out also that their 
new status would open to them many ave 


nues of information which are now closed. 


ac- 


teers 


As now drawn, the Ketcham bill provides 
that through the proposed agricultural 
attache the Secretary of Agriculture shail 
“acquire information regarding world com- 
petition and demand for agricultural prod- 


ucts and the production, marketing and 
distribution of said products in foreign 
countries and  desseminate’ the 


through agricultural extension agencies” 
in this country. The agricultural attaches 
would “investigate abroad farm manage- 


ment and any economic phases of the agri- 
cultural industry and in so far as is neces- 
sary conduct abroad any activities, includ- 
ing the demonstration of standards of 
cotton, wheat and other American agri- 
cultural products.” 
These latter activities, 
Ketcham, 
should stimulate a 


| 
same | 
| 
| 
| 


according to Mr. 
educational 
foreign 
American farm products. 


as an 








For the fiscal year online June 30, 1925, 
$519,553.31 was expended the Federal 
Government in the rehabilitation of dis- 
abied civilian workers as against $667,665.- 
50 spent by 


by 


the individual 
ing to Mr. John A. Kratz, 
tation Division of the 
Vocational Education. 

These amounts were expended in the re- 
habilitation of 5,825 persons, 5,061 of whom 
were males while, 764 females. 


States, accord- 
Chief, Rehabili- 


Federal Board for 


campaign 
demand for 
Disabled Workers Assisted. 
! 
| 
) 


were 


Lawyers require 
_ precision and completeness 


When we told lawyers that The 
| United States Daily would report 
| every day the many-sided activities 
| of the Government with precision 
and completeness, they showed us. 
their whole-hearted approval in the 
most convincing way we know. 


They. subscribed. 


To The United States Daily. 
Washington 


| current 


U. S. Statutes Codification 
Costs Nearly $460,000 


[Law—Librarlans—Publishers—2053 J 

The consolidation and codification of the 
general and permanent laws of the United 
has cost 


into one volume 


$460,000, according 


States already 


nearly to the House 


Committee on Revision of the Laws, which 
submitted the the 
of a bill March 4. 


The bill contains 2,500,000 words in 1, 


consolidation in form 


500 
pages, and is the longest measure ever sub 
mitted to a It 


necessary to provide a special order when 


legislative body. will be 


of the House 
If the bill 


to pass other 


it is considered on the floor 
as it is too long to be read. 


passes, it will be necessary 


meusures providing for its incorporation 


into a volume, to correct inevitable mis- 


takes, and keep it up to date. The com- 


mittee is also considering the compilation 
of a similar document for the laws of the 
It is estimated this 


District ef Columbia. 


will take 
$25,000. 


two years and cost at least 


Hearing Date Set 
For Hicenion of 
Mexican Relations 


Rep. Boylan to Appear in Support 
of His Resolution for Withdraw- 
al of Diplomatic Recognition. 


Would Await Policy Change 


On Religious Institutions 


House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Agrees to Hear Author of 
Resolution on March 30. 


[ Mexic o~Bighvnalie Relations—2104. ] 


The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
March 16 agreed to hear Rep. Boylan, New 
York city (Dem.), March 30 on his con- 
resolution proposing the with- 
drawal of diplomatic recognition of Mexico 
until that Government’s policies and con- 
duct regarding educational and religious 
institutions is changed. 

Mr. Boylan in his resolution, which does 
not require approval of the President, says 
that Mexico, under President Czelles, has 
closed “all institutions of learning whether 
conducted by citizens or by persons of for- 
eign birth, belonging to any religious cult.” 
Tt says that “in deflance of every prin- 
ciple of Christianity and humanity the 
Government of Mexico has placed in close 
arrest scores of foreign-born ministers of 
the gospel, long resident in the Republic, 
as well many women members of 
religious orders engaged in innocent edu- 
cational pursuits, has closed their schools 
and has brutally expelled them from the 
country, under conditions that call forth 
universal protest and rep1each.” 


as 


Full teat of Mr. Boylan’s Resolu- 
tion, United States Daily, Index Page 


113, March 12. 


Date 


Kindly send bill “ome ) : 
Enclosed is remittance \ re / for $ 


dersigned for days. 


Name 


Firm 


Street and No 


Rates: 
| 72 Days’ Service (12 Weeks). . $4.50 
156 Days’ Service (26 Weeks) 8.50 
312 Days’ Service (One Year). .15.00 


Title 


City and State 


One Year’s Service 


for $15 


Service Order---The United States Daily 


for which mail The United States Daily to the un- 
It is understood that indexes are to be furnished 
yearly—daily on the front page, weekly and yearly separately and without extra charge. 


Type of Business 


IU.S. S. Citizenship 
for Virgin Isles. 
Proposed in Bill 


Permanent Government Meas. 
ure Agreed to by House 
Committee on Insular 


Full Executive Power 
Is Vested in Governor 


Free Trade With United States 
Provided, With Customs on 
Foreign Goods to Be Equal 


{Virgin Islands—Government—Taxes— 


The permanent government of the Vit 
gin Islands is provided for in a bill which 
the House committee 
agreed March 

Introduced by the committee chairman, 
Kiess, 
bill specifically states: 


dian Islands, 
the United States, 
Islands of the United States, 


United States by 
on August 4, 


The bill vests supreme executive power 
in a Governor at $7,000 annually, 
has a governor's furnished residence free 


with 

There are created the offices of govern- 
ment attorney, 
, director 
works, and director of public 
these are to be appointed by the governor, 
- terms of two years each. 

The President 
to hold office at the pleasure of the Presi- 


$5,000 a vear, plus a free furnished resi- 


The salaries of officials not 
the President 
paid out of the revenues of the islands, as 
the councils of the municipalities of Saints 
Thomas and John and of Saint Croix shall 
determine 
are to be divided 
cipalities of 
Saint Croix. 


These are declared citizens of the United 


All former Danish citizens who have con- 
tinued to reside on the islands since Janu- 
17, 1917, and did not make declaration 
of Danish citizenship, or have made and 
renounced such declaration before a court 
of record, and their children born since; 
all natives who have resided theer since 
































































Affairs. 








To Foreign Levies. 





2133.) 


on insular affairs 
16, to report to the House. 
Williamsport, Pa. (Rep.), the 


act shall apply to the West In- 
acquired from Denmark by 
known as the Virgin 
and to the 
islands, ceded to the 
the treaty entered into 
1916.”’ 


of those 


Governor in Authority. 


who also 


He is appointive by the Presi- 


approval of the Senate. 


treasurer, director of edu- 
of agriculture and public 
health, All 


is to appoint an auditor, 


His salary, if a civilian, is to be 


appointed 


are to be such, and so 


session. The islanda 
into these two muni- 
Saints Thomas and John and 


in joint 


Confirming Citizenship. 


[Continued on Page 15.] 
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nnessee Central 
Railway Is Granted 
Stock Issue Permit 


I G GC. Also Extends Authority 
for $1,500,000 Issue of First 
Mortgage Bonds. 


‘Kaditions to Be Financed 
bat By $500,000 Preferred 


Plans for Paying $1,500,000 Loan 
From United States Recited 
in the Decision. 


[Railroads—Securities—2064.] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 16, issued its report in Finance 
Pocket No. 5350, in which authority is 


granted to the Tennessee Central Railway 
to issue (1) 60,000 shares of common stock 
without par value in exchange for 30,000 
shares of outstanding common stock of 
the par value of $100 per share; (2) $500,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
‘consisting of 5,000 shares of the par value 
of $100 per share, said stock to be sold at 
not less than 95 per cent of par and ac- 
erued diyidendes; (3) 10,000 shares of com- 
thon stock without par value to be held 
and used for the conversion of 5,000 shares 
of preferred stock of the par value of $100 
per share; and (4) $1,500,000 of first-mort- 
gage 6 per cent bonds, said bonds to be 
sold at not less than 95 per cent of par 
And accrued dividends; the proceeds of said 
preferred stock and said bonds to be used 
for the purposes stated in the applic ation 
and report. 

The full text of the report, division 4, 
by Commissioners Meyer, Eastman and 
Woodlock follows: 

The Tenness Central Railway Company, 
#% common calrTier by railroad engaged in 
interstate commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the inter- 
state commerce act to issue (1) 60,000 
shares of common stock without par value 
in exchange for 30,000 shares of outstand- 
ing common stock of the par value of $100 
per share; (2) $500,000 of 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock, consisting of 5,000 
shares of the par value of $100 per share; 
(8) 10,000 shares of common stock without 
par value to be held and used for the con- 
version of the said preferred stock; and 
(4) $1,500,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 


Loan From United States. 

in Tennessee Central Securities, I. 
G. C. 414, and 629, we authorized the ap- 
plicant, among other things, to issue $3,- 
000,000 of common capital stock and $1,- 
$00,000 of first-mortgage bonds in respect 
of the purchase price of the property ac- 
quired by it; $1,700,000 of the stock and 
$850,000 of the bonds to be acquired and 
pledged with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as part collateral security for a loan 
from the United States. We also author- 
ized the issue of an additional $1,500,000 
‘ef first-mortgage bonds to be pledged as 
part collateral security for such loan. Sub- 
sequently all of the stock and $850,000 of 
fie bonds so pledged were released from 
pledge and redistributed by the applicant 
to the owners thereof. 

The applicant’s balance sheet shows in- 
YVestment in road and equipment of $3,958,- 
S82, and miscellaneous physical property 
$22,536, a total of $3,980,918. Its capitali- 
zation consists of $3,000,000 of common 
stock and $3,000,00 of long-term debt out- 
standing, the latter consisting of $1,500,- 
000 of bonds and $1,500,000 loaned by the 
United States. Discount on capital stock 
is shown as $3,000,000, and corporate sur- 
plus as $911,577. The applicant now pro- 
poses to issue 60,000 shares of common 
stock without par value in exchange for 
the 30,000 share of -the par value of $100 
each now outstanding on the basis of two 
shares of the former for one share of the 
latter; also to sell the $1,500,000 of bonds 
pledged as part collateral security for the 
lean from the United States and to use 
the proceeds for the payment of that loan. 
The bonds were originally 
the applicant's first mortgage to the Amer- 
ican Trust Company, of Nashville, Tenn. 
They are dated April 1. 1922, bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and 
will mature April 1, 1947. Arrangements 
have been made for the sale of the bonds 
to White, Weld & Company at 95 per cent 
of par and accrued interest, upon 
basis the cost of the proceeds to the ap- 
Plicant will be approximately 6.44 per cent 
per annum. 


issued under 


which 


Board's Improvement Plans. 

The applicant shows that during the 
mext two years it intends to expend ap- 
proximately $500,000 for additions and bet- 
terments to its property. To secure funds 
for this work it proposes to issue $500,000 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
consisting of 5,000 shares of the par value 
of $100 each. This stock will be subject 
to redemption at any time after Febru- 
ary 1, 1928, at 110 and accrued dividends, 
and at any time while outstanding may be 
converted into common stock of no par 
Value on the basis of two shares of com- 
mon for each share of preferred. In order 
to provide for such conversion the appli- 
cant proposes to issue an additional 10,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. 
The application as filed shows that the 
proposed preferred stock is to be issued 
Without voting power. The applicant sub- 
SBequently advised that it has no objection 
ty the granting of vitong power to the 
preferred equal per share to that accorded 
the common. Our order will provide that 
the preferred stock will have such voting 
power. Arrangements have heen made 
for the sale of the preferred stock to the 
applicant's stockholders at 95 per cent of 
par and accrued dividends. 

Upon completion of the plan proposed 
the applicant will have outstanding 60,000 
shares of stock of no par value and will 
heave eliminated from its accounts dis- 
e6unt on capital stock in the sum of 
$2,000,000; it will have paid off the loan of 
$1,500,000 from the United States by the 
fesue of a like amount of bonds, and it 
will have increased its capital account by 
$600,000, which amount will be represented 
by a like amount of preferred stock. 

* ‘We find that the issue of common and 
ferred stock and’ first-mortgage bonds 
the applicant as «aforesaid (a) is for 


} Affairs Committee 


mission March 13. 


} and Suspension Docket No. 2628, the Inter- 


} ules as published 
| by carriers in Central Freight Association 
} and Trunk 
' E 


i propose to reduce 
} Trunk Line 

board, for export. 
f and 


pended from March 


papermaker’s clay, 


$; pended from March 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Files Report 


. On Findings in 


Director Borland Declares 


St. Louis-San Francisco Wreck 


an Adequate Automatic 


Train Control Device W ould Have Prevented Accident. 


[Railroad Accidents—2060.] 
The Interstate Commerce on March 16 
issued the report of W. P, Borland, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Safety, in re investi- 


gation of an accident which occurred on 
the St. Louis-‘San Francisco Railway at 
Osceola, Ark., on December 25, 1925. 

The text of the report, in part, dated 
February 20, 1926, follows: 

On December 25, 1925, there WaS 2 rear- 
end collision between two freight trains 
on the St. Louis‘San Francisco Railway at 
Osceola, Ark., resulting in the death of 
one employe and the injury of four em- 
ployes. 

This accident occurred on the Chaffee 
Subdivision of the River Division, extend- 
img between Chaffee, Mo. and Turrell, 
Ark., a distarice of 189.5 miles. In the 
Vicinity of the point of accident this is a 
Single-track line over which trains are 
operated by time-table and train orders, 
no block-signal system being in use. The 
accident occurred on the main track at 
a point 3,866 feet south of the depot at 
Osceola, within yard limits; approaching 
this point from the south the track is 
tangent for approximately 3 miles, while 
the grade is practically level. The view 
of the point of accident is entirely un- 
obstructed. 

The weather clear at the time of 
the accident, which occurred at about 5:10 
A. M. 

This accident Was caused by the failure 
of Engineman Hibner, of train No. 832, to 
operate train under 
within yard limits. 

Under the rules all 
trains are required to move within 
limits prepared stop unless the 
track is seen or known to be clear. 


was 


his proper control 
except first-class 
yard 
main 
The 


to 


evidence is to the effect that the markers 
on the rear end of the caboose of extra 
732 were burning brightly just prior to 
the accident, the caboose was standing at 
a point 1,818 feet north of the south yard- 
limit board, the view approaching this 
point was entirely unobstructed, and the 
weather Was clear; furthermore, the head- 
light on engine 1284, of train No. 882, was 
burning brightly, while the air brakes 
were in proper working order, and infor- 
mation that extra 732 was running ahead 
of train No. 832 had been given to the 
crew of that train in train order No. 7. 
Engineman Hibner apparently was in full 
possession of his faculties just prior to the 
accident, and any attempt to explain why 
he did not maintain a proper lookout and 
bring his train to a stop would be mere 
conjecture; had he complied with the yard- 
limit .rule this accident would not have 
occurred. 5 


The head brakeman of train No. 832 had 
been employed about four months, while 
the fireman had been employed at two 
different intervals with an aggregate of 
about six weeks’ service; had either of 
these employees been men of experience, 
they would have been more subject to crit- 
icism for not maintaining a better lookout 
when entering yard limits. 

An adequate automatic train stop or 
train control device would have prevented 
this accident. 

With the exception of the fireman and 
head brakeman of train No. 832, the mem- 
bers of that train were experienced men, 
At the time of the accident the crew of 
train No. 832 had been on duty about 
two and One-half hours and the crew of 
extra 732 about four and one-half hours, 
previous to which both crews had been off 
duty between eight and nine hours. 


Resolution for Recognition of Georgia Republic 
By U.S. to Be Heard by House Committee Mar. 31 


Disapproval of Russian Government's 
ment of Diplomatic Representative 


[State Department—Diplomatic—2102.] 
The Moore joint resolution for appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic representative to the 
National Republic of Georgia was set for 
hearing on March 31 by the House Foreign 
March 16. 
The text of the 


resolution follows 


“Whereas the Kingdom of Georgia, for 


many centuries maintained its Mdepend- 


ent existence, its racial identity, and the 
integrity of its language, institutions, and 
laws, against the almost constant aggres- 
sion and frequent invasion to which it was 
subjected. and its territory has been, since 
the fourth century, and is, occupied by 
people of the Christian faith; and 
“Whereas the kingdom was succeeded 

the National Republic of Georgia, 
which regularly and freely estab- 
lished, with a written constitution, on May 
26, 1918; and 

“Whereas the existence of the 
has been generally recognized by 


by 


was 


tepublic 
the na- 


New Freight Rate 
Changes Suspended | 


[Railroads—Freight Rates—Car Trucks— 
Papermill Supplies—Potatoes—1946.] 
Orders suspending the operation of cer- 

tain freight tariff schedules, pending in- 

vestigation as to whether they would ad- 


} versely affect the public interest, were is- 


sued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Summaries of the orders follow: 


By an order entered in Investigation 


state Commerce Commission suspended 
from March 15 and later dates until July 
1926, the Operation of certain 


various tariffs 


+9 
15, 


sched- 
in issued 
Line territories and by Agent 
Jones. The suspended schedules 
the rates on car trucks 
(without journal bearings) carloads, from 
points in Central Freight Association and 
territories Atlantic 


T. 


to 


Sea- 
By an oroder 
Suspension 
Interstate 


entered in Investigation 
Docket No. > the 
Commerce Commission sus- 
15 until July 13, 1926, 
the operation of certain schedules as pub- 
lished in and Maine Railroad 
tariff No. A-2565. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to increase mileage rates on 
paper mill supplies such as alkali, alum, 

rosin, waste paper and 
wood pulp between various points in New 

15 until July 13, 1926, 
the operation of certain schedules as pub- 


England. 
lished in Agent E.. B. Boyd's tariff I. C. C. 
tariff I. C. C. No. 1810. The suspended 
awarding 
' 


2627 


30ston 


order entered in Investigation 
Docket No. 2626, the 


Commerce Commission  sus- 


New Rural Mail Route Given. 
[Post Office—Mail Routes—2016] 
Formal announcement was made 
Post Office Department of the 
of a rural mail 
Butler, at $1,200 
route 
Junction, South 


3y an 
and Suspension 
Interstate 
No, A-1630 and in Agent F. A. Leland’s 
schedules propose to both increase and re- 
duce the rates on potatoes from Western 
Trunk Line territory to destinations in 
Southeastern Missouri, the increases out- 
numbering the reductions. 
at the 

contract to Thomas Leon 
per annum, 
Lockhart and 


Carolina. 


over a new 


between Lockhart 


lawful objects within its corporate pur- 
poses, and compatible with the public. in- 
terest, which are and 


ate for and consistent with the 


necessary appropri- 
proper per- 
formance by it of service to the public as 
“a common carrier, and which will 
pair its ability to perform that 
and (b) are reasonably necessary 
propriate for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

Chairman Eastman dissents. 


not im- 
service, 


and ap- 


Action and Appoint- 
Sought in Measure. 


tions of the 
States; and 
“Whereas notwithstanding each express 
recognition by the Russian Government in 
1920 that Government has since invaded 
and now exercises control of the territory 
of the Republic, which has been compelled 
to transfer its governmental activities 
fron Tifles, and then from Batum, to 
France. where its officials now function; 
and 
“Whereas 


world except the United 


it is the sense of Congress 
that the Government of the United States 
should express its disapproval of the un- 
warranted action of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and its sympathy with the people 
of the Republic: Therefore be it. 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That pro- 
vision should be made by law for defray- 
ing the expenses incident to the appoint- 
ment of a diplomatic representative to the 
National Republic of Georgia whenever 
the President shall deem it expedient to 
‘make such appointment.” 


I. C. C. Examiners’ Reports 
Filed in Five Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has made public proposed reports by ex- 
aminers in various rate cases recommend- 


ing findings by the Commission as fol- 


lows: 


Rate charged on tir lumber in carloads 
from Ostrander, Wash., to Manchester, 
Ohio, found not to have been in excess 
of that applicable. H. J. Miller Lumber 
Company v. Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company. Examiner John 
T. Money. 

Rate on cereal products from Oakland, 
Calif., to Logan, Utah, found unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Reparation denied. 
Albers Bros, Milling Company v. Southern 
Pacific Company, et al. 
T. Howell. 


Examiner John 


Rates on cotton denims, 
from ma 
Tenn., found to have been unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. Tennessee Overall 
Company v. Southern Railway, et al. At- 
torney-Examiner IF. C. Hillyer. 

Rate Om wooden box shooks, in carloads, 
from Baltimore, Md., to Jersey City, N. 
J., found’ unreasonable and unduly prejudi- 
cial. Reasonable and nonprejudicial rate 
prescribed for the future and reparation 
awarded. Canton Box 
sylvania Railroad. 

Rates charged on six carloads of oak 
railroad ties from Crocker, Mo., to Lyons, 
Iowa, found unreasonable. 
awarded. Abeles & 
Tie Company vy. 
St. Paul 


any quantity, 


Greensboro, to Tullahoma, 


Company v. Penn- 


Reparation 
Taussig Lumber & 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Railway Company, et al. 


Britain to Extend Wireless 


To Her Ships All Over World 


{Commerce—Radio—Shipping—1957.] 
Wireless facilities 
shipowners to reach 


to enable British 
their vessels in any 
part of the world will be available in the 
near future, according to an announce- 
ment in the London press, state Consular 
advices to the Department of Commerce 
from London made public March 15. 

Beam wireless will be in operation from 
Lonton to Canada and South Africa by 
May 1, and to Australia and India a few 
months later, it is reported. 


Modify Train Control Order. 


(Railroads—Train 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 1, has issued a modification of its 
automatic control order authorizing the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
to install an automatic train-control 
train-control device upon that 
its line between Perry, and Manilla, 
in lieu of the territory specified in 
the said order of January 1, 1924. 


Control—2061.) 


or 
portion of 
Towa, 
Iowa, 


Fort Worth Wreck 
Held Due to Careless 
Operation by Crew 


I. C. C. Safety Bureau Director 
Reports Yard Enginemen 
Were Responsible. 


Accident Resulted in Death 
Of Four Persons in December 


Says Train Movement Should 
Be Made at All Times 
Under Orders. 


(Railroads—Accidents—?)62.] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 16 issued the report of W. P. 
Borland, Director of the Bureau of Safety, 
in re investigation of an accident which 
ocurred: on the Fort Worth and Denver 
City Railway at Fort Worth, Texas, on 
December 27, 1925. 

- The text of the report, in part, dated 
February 26, 1926, follows: 

To the commission: 

On December 27,1925, there was a head- 
end collision between a freight train and 
a yard engine on the Fort Worth and 
Denver City Railway at Fort Worth, Texas, 
resulting in the death of four employes. 


Location and Method of Operation: This 
accident occurred within yard limits, at a 
point 1.7 miles south of North Yard Sta- 
tion, the north yard-limit board being lo- 
cated aproximately 3.2 miles north of this 
point. There are no block signals in use 
in this vicinity, the movement of trains 
being goverened by the yard-limit rule, 
supplemented by a special time-table rule 
which requires all trains and engines, in- 
cluding first-class trains, to move within 
yard limits under control. Approaching 
the point of accident from the south there 
are 4,500 feet of tangent followed by a 
4.01 degrees curve to the right 1,806 feet 
in length, the accident occurred on this 
curve at a point 446 feet from its northern 
end; aproaching from the north there are 
3.123 feet tangent followed by the curve 
on which the accident occurred. The grade 
is descending southward, varying from 0.6 
to 1.17 per cent, being 0.81 per cent at the 
point of the accident. 


The weather was clear at the time of the 

acicdent, which occurred at 12.10 p. m. 
Conclusions. 

This accident was caused by failure to 
maintain a proper lookout and to operate 
engine 68 under proper control within 
yard limits, for which Engineman Wallace 
and Engine Foreman DeCamp were pri- 
marily responsible. 

There were five employes on yard engine 
68 as it moved northward toward North 
Yard on the morning of the accident, and 
the evidence indicated that not one 
them was payiny any attention to the con- 
dition of the track ahead; that on account 
of the unusually cold weather and the 
fact that strong north wind was blow- 
ing at the time, the windows on the fire- 
man’s side of the cab were closed and 
the storm curtain was down, and that the 
movement apparently was being made al- 
most wholly on the supposition that the 
track was clear. 

The investigation developed that single- 
track operation was established in 1920 
between Fort Worth and a point just south 
of North Fort Worth, doing away with a 
joint double-track arrangement which had 
previously been in effect, and at that time 
instructions were issued that switch en- 
gines had to obtain time or wait orders 
before making the movement from Fort 


of 


Worth to North Yard, 3.7 miles south of | 


the north end of the double track. Sub- 
sequently the double-track operation was 
restored, but the practice at the time of 
the accident here under investigation had 
reached the point where train orders were 
still being issued to protect the movement 
of a switch engine to North Yard, or ar- 
rangements made to have the operator at 
North Yard hold southbound trains, but 
only when request to that effect was 
made by the foreman of a switch engine. It 
did not appear that ttheer was any uni- 


a 


formity about the matter and apparently it | 


was left to the judgement of the various 
engine foremen. reliance generally being 
placed on the yard-limit rules. For a 
material portion of the distance between 
North Fort Worth and North Yard the 
track of the Fort Worth and Denver City 
Railway parallels that of the St. Louis and 
Southwestern Railway, and it is a matter 
of difficulty for an engine crew to deter- 
mine on which track an opposing engine is 
moving; it is believed that the situation 
warrants the establishment of more definite 
regulations governing train movements, to 
be observed by all concerned. Had train- 
order authority been required, or if the 
permission of the operator at North Yard 
had been required, it is probable that this 
accident would not have occurred. 

Both Engineman Wallace and Engine 
Foreman DeCamp were experienced men; 
at the time of the accident the crew of the 
yard engine 68 hud been on duty about 344 
hours and the crew of2the extra 460 about 9 
hours, previous to which all.of these em- 
ployes had been off duty 11 hours or more. 


Supreme Court Refuses to 
Review C, R. Forbes Case 


[Veterans’ Bureau—2023.] 

Charles R. Forbers, former Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, and John W. 
Thompson, of St. Louis, will have to serve 
their imposed “as a result of 
their several months at 
Chicago on charges growing out of their 
relations while Mr. Forbes was Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau and Mr. Thompson 
was doing business before the Bureau. The 
United States Supreme Court March 15 
refused to review their cases on petitions 
for writs of crtiorari. 


sentences 
conviction 


ago 


Minor Railroads’ Valuation. 

[Railroads—V aluation—Rates—1 982. } 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has made public tentative valuation re- 
placing final value for rate- 
making of the common-car- 
rier property of the Pickering Valley Mail- 
road as of 30. 1917, at $430,000 and 
that of the South Shore Railroad as of 
June 30, 1916, at $34,600. 


ports the 


purposes 


June 


MARCH 17, 1926. 


Proposed Increases in Lumber Freight Rates 
From West Found Unjustified by I. C. C. 


Five Rate Cases Decided; Copper Clad Steel Scrap Charges 
’ From Rankin,Pa.,to Norfolk, Va.,Called Unreasonable. 


[Railroads—Rates—2063.] 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 16, issued decisions in rate costs 
as follows: 


No. 15518, Western Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Company vy. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company et al.; decided March 11, 1926.— 
Carload and less-thanicarload rates and 
minimum carload weight applicable on re- 
turned empty iron or steel drums from 
points in official territory to Ivorydale 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, Port Ivory, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., Lawrenceburg, Ind., and Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., found not unreasonable or 
otherwige unlawful. Complaints dismissed. 

This report also embraces No. 15992, 
Proctor & Gamble Disiributing Co. v. Ann 
Arbor Railroad Company et al., and No. 
17016, Rossville Co. v. Ann Arbor Railroad 
Company et al. 

No. 16085, Copperweld Steel Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et al.; 
decided March 9, 1926.—Rates on copper- 
clad steel scrap, in carloads, from Swiss- 
vale and Rankin, Pa., to Norfolk and West 
Norfolk, Va., found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rate from Rankin prescribed for the 
future. Reparation awarded. 


No, 16195, Chamber of Commerce, Breck- 
enridge, Tex., et al., v. Wichita Falls, 
Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad Company, 
et al; decided March 4, complainant 
asking for the establishment of a switch 
connection between the Cisco and North- 
eastern Railway and the Wichita Falls, 
Ranger & Fort Worth Railroad at Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2646, Lumber from Pacific Coast points 
to points in Ohio; decided March 15. 

1. Proposed rates on lumber, in carloads, 
from western producing points to Ripley 
and Manchester, Ohio, found not justified. 
Suspended schedules ordered canceled. 

2. Nonprejudicial rates prescribed from 
groups of origin in the Northwest to Rip- 
ley and Manchester. 

No. 18754, El Paso Bitulithic Company 
v. El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Com- 
pany, et al.; decided March 2.—Upon fur- 
ther hearing, finding of Division 3 in 85 
1. C. C. 245, that rates on asphalt, in bar- 
rels, in carloads, from Richmond and El 
Segundo, Calif., to El Paso, Tex., were 
unreasonable, and awarding reparation, 
reversed as to Richmond and affirmed as 
to El Segundo. 


Land Classification for Water Power Pur poses 
Complete in Utah, Colorado,Washington, Oregon 


Approximately 111,960 Acres Designated by Conservation 
Branch of Geological Survey; Other Regions Surveyed. 


[Geological Survey—Water Power—2110.] 

Classification of 111,960 acres of public 
land in the States of Colorado, Oregon, 
Utah, and Washington as valuable for 
water power purposes was completed by 
the Conservation Branch of the Geological 
Survey during the month of February, ac- 
cording to information made public at the 
Interior Department on March 16. 

The announcement reads: 

“In addition, 4,535 acres of public land 
in California and Wyoming were reserved 
by applications filed under the provisions 
of the Federal Water Power Act. About 
1,300 acres in Colorado, Oregon, and Utah 
were withdrawn as valuable for watering 
places. During the month the Conserva- 
tion Branch also included 40,000 acres in 
Montana and Oregon in formal orders des- 
ignating the land as nonirrigable under 
the enlarged homstead acts and to that 
extent subject to entry as homesteads of 
320 acres or less. 

“Nearly 60,000 acres in 


Idaho, Kansas, 


Polish Motion Picture 
Theater Decline Shown 


[Commerce—Motion Pictures—Poland— 
2009.) 

The number of moving picture theaters 
in Poland has declined from 800 in 1924 to 
500 in 1925 and to a total of 383 at present, 
according to the Polish Cinema Union, 
states a recent report from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner L. J. Cochrane at Warsaw 
to the Department of Commerce. 

This is particularly due, it is said to 
the unusually high taxes collected by vari- 
ous municipalities which, as in the case of 
Warsaw, runs to 50 per cent on gross re- 
ceipts. 


Army Has Graduated 61] Nurses. 
(Army—Nursing—2058.] 

There have been 611 graduates trom 
the Army School of Nursing since it was 
organized in 1918. Of this number 43 are 
now members of the Army Nurse Corps. 


There were 22 appointments to the regu- 


| 
| 


lar corps and 182 asisgnments ot the Re- | 


serve Corps during the last fiscal year. In 
the same period there were 40 discharges, 
181 reliefs from active duty, and no deaths, 
making a total gain for the fiscal year of 
33. 

The strength of the Army Nurse Corps 
on March 1, 1926, was: Regulars, 483; Re- 
serves (on active duty), 196; total, 679. 


Changes in Staffs 
of the 
Foreign Diplomatic Corps 


The following changes in the foreign 
diplomatic corps residing in Washington 
shown in the March diplomatic list, issued 
by the Department of State on March 15, 

Juan Riano y Gayangos, Spanish Am- 
bassador and dean of the diplomatic corps 
resident in Washington, is absent. Eduardo 
Garcia Comin is charge d'affaires. 


Enrique Bustos, second secretary of the 
Chilean embassy, has arrived and with 
Mrs. Bustos is at 2100 Massachusetts ave- 
nue, Herman Besa, attache of the Chilean 
embassy, has been transferred. 


Guiseppe Catalani, second counsellor of 
the Italian embassy, who, with Mrs. Cata- 
lani, has been absent, has now returned. 


Captain Isoroku Yamamoto, formerly 
assistant navel attache, is now naval at- 
tache of the Japanese embassy. He re- 
places Captain Hasewaga, who has been 
transferred. Tomokazu Hori, Fumio 
Morita, Yakoi Nagaiwa, Shigehisa Hirose 
and Arata Sugihara are listed as new 
attaches of the Japanese embassy. 

Rafael Sanchez-Aballi, the Cuban Am- 
bassador, is absent. Dr. Jose T. Baron 
is charge d’affairs. Luis Marino Perez, 
Cuban commercial attache, is absent. 

Count Laszlo Szechenyi, the Hungarian 
minister, is absent. John Pelenyi, the 
counsellor, is charge d’affairs. 

George de la Barra is first secretary 
of the Bolivian legation. With Mrs. de 
la Barra, he is at the New Willard Hotel. 
Mamerto Urriolagoitia, formerly first sec- 
retary, has transferred. 

W. Bostrom is minister of Sweden. With 
Mrs. Bostrom, he is at 2249 R street. 

Emilio M. Teran, second secretary of the 
Ecuadorean legation, has been transferred. 


been 


Phya Buri Navasasth, the Siamese min- 
ister, has been transferred. Mrs. Sundara 
Vachana, first secretary, is charge d’af- 
faires, 


; loads 
crossings 


and Washington were classified under the 
stock-raising homestead law and desig- 
nated for entry in tracts of 640 acres or 
less. Much of the acreage involved in 
these designations is included in original 
entries or in applications under the en- 
larged and stock-raising homestead acts 
which confer a preference right. 
“During the month of February 
Geological Survey reported on the struc- 
tural relations of lands embraced in 330 
applications for prospecting permits under 
the oil sections of the leasing law of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, thus bringing the number of 
such reports rendered since the enactment 
of the law to 82,879. More than 200 such 
applications were pending in the Survey 
February 28, 1926. During the month re- 
ports were rendered on 27 applications for 
coal prospecting permits and 7 applica- 
tions for coal leases, making total of 
1,688 applications for permits and 


the 


97 


a 
coal 
753 applications for coal leases reported 
on since the enactment of the law. 


Allowances to Enlisted Men 


In Navy Held Tax Exempt 
Navy—Pay Allowances—1987. 

The Secretary of the Navy on March 15 
sent dispatches to all ships and naval sta- 
tions notifying them that the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that subsis- 


tence and quarters allowance under the 
Tax Bill of June 30, 1922, per diem al- 
lowances, including those for shore patrol, 
and commutation for rations paid to en- 
listed men and warrant officers are not 
taxable income and need not be reported. 

The department has ruled that claims 
may be submitted for taxes erroneously 
paid on this account for the years embraced 
in the four-year-limitation period. Com- 
missioned officers, including commissioned 
rarrant officers, must report and pay 
taxes on subsistence allowances but not on 
rental allowances. 


Freight Rates on Alabama 
Grain Seen as Prejudicial 


[Railroads—Grain Shipments—2028.] 


A recomendation that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission find the freight 
rates on grain and grain products in car- 
from Ohio and Mississippi River 
and points taking the same 
routes or rates made with relation thereto, 
to Florence, Sheffield, and Tuscumbia, 
Ala., to be unduly prejudicial but not un- 
reasonable, is made in a proposed report by 
Examiner W. M. Cheseldine made public 
by the commission March 15. 


The report recommends nonpreju- 
dicial basis of rates to be prescribed for 


a 


| the future and a denial of reparation on 


past shipments. 


Ohio Telephone Companies 
Seek Transaction Approval 


{Telephone Companies—2029.] 

The Kirkland, Ohio Telephone Company 
and the Ohio Bell Telephone Company, in 
a joint application made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission March 
15, ask a certficate that the proposed 
sale of the telephone operating property 
of the Kirkland company to the Ohio com- 
pany for $2,500 will be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 


Exports From India. 


Exports from India during January in- 
cluded wheat, 284,845 bushels; linseed, 
313,986 bushels; wheat flour, 72,698 bar- 
rels, and rice, 142,000 tons, according to 
a cable from the United States Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Naval Mission Head Changed. 


(Naval—Diplomatic—2055] 

It is announced at the Navy Department 
that Capt. Clark H. Woodward, head of 
Naval Mission to Peru, has been ordered to 
command the light cruiser Milwaukee. 
Capt. Alfred G. Howe, now chief of staff, 
Fleet Base Force, has been designated by 
the Navy Department 
Woodward. 


to succeed Capt. 


‘ 


Dodge County, Minn., has a 60-acre for- 
est. It is the last remnant of the once ex- 
tensive forests that covered the county.— 
US. Department of Agriculture. 


—_——$— $e 
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Fourth Section 
Relief Granted 


Central Carriers 


Elimination of Intermediate Com- 
modity Rate Rule Authorized 
by the I. C. C. 


Seventeen Railroads 
Are Excepted in Order 


Ruling Applies Only to Intermedi- 
ate Points Where Specific 
Rates Are Not Published. 


({Railroads—Rates—2059] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, on March 16 issued an order, 
dated March 9, on the intermediate com- 
modity rate rule in connection with rates 
from points in Central Freight Association 
territory, as: follows: iain 

Upon consideration of the matters and 
things involved in application No. 12781, 
of Charles Barham, chairman, Southern 
Freight Association, for and on behalf of 
interested carriers, operating in the terri- 
tory south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River, for re- 
lief from the long-and-short-haul provision 
of the fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce act, which application is hereby re- 
ferred to and made a part hereof, 

It is ordered, That in those instances 
where departures from the long-and-short- 
haul provision of the fourth section of the 
act lawfully exist in the rates on the traffic 
hereinafter described, and until the ex- 
piration date of fourth section order No. 
7836, and supplements thereto, the peti- 
tioners herein be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to eliminate the intermediate 
commodity rate rule shown in item 142 on 
page 105 of Agent B. T. Jones’ tariff 
I. C. C. 1674, reading as follows: 

“Applicable only to intermediate points 
to which specific commodity rates are not 
published. 

“The commodity rates named in this 
tariff are not applicable to all intermediate 
points. This departure from the require 
ments of the fourth section is authorized 
by I. C, C. Fourth Section Order No. 3866, 
or Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A. Upon 
reasonable application therefore, a com 
modity rate will be published to any inter- 
mediate points, on one day’s notice to the 
commission and to the public which will 
bear the following relation to the rate to 
the next more distant point to which a 
commodity rate is named: Where to the 
intermediate point, the class rate to which 
the commodity belongs exceeds the rate 
on the same class to such more distant 
point, the commodity rate to the inter- 
mediate point will not exceed the com- 
modity rate to such more distant point 
by more than the rate on the class to 
which the commodity belongs is the same 
as or less than the same class rate to 
such more distant point, the commodity 
rate to the intermediate point will not ex- 
ceed the commodity rate to such more dis- 
tant point. 

Exceptions. 

Above rules not applicable via the fol- 
lowing lines: 

B. & N. W. Ry., G. M. & N. BR. R., 
Miss. C. R. R., N., O., T. & M. Ry., C. & Ge 
Ry., L.,.R. & N. Co., Miss. E. R. R., N., O., 

. N. R. R., Garyville N. R. R., L. W. R, 

»M, L&T. R.R., S. L.-S. F. Ry., Gulf 

8.1.R.R, LL. &@N. R. R., 3. 8. Co, St. 
L.-S. W. Ry., V. 8S. & P. Ry.” 
and to continue the present basis of rates 
from points in Central Freight Association 
territory to Memphis, Tenn., and other 
lower Mississippi River crossings including 
New Orleans, La., and other Gulf ports, 
and to continue to maintain higher rates 
at intermediate points, in Mississippi Val- 
ley and interior southern territory without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision 
of the, fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce act. 

It is further ordered, That all other and 
further relief prayed by the said applica- 
tion No. 12781 be, and the same is hereby, 
denied. 

The commission does not hereby approve 
any rates that may be filed under this 
authority; all such rates being subject to 
complaint, investigation and correction if 
in conflict with any provision of the act. 

By the commission, division 2. 


Orders for Disposition of 
Veterans’ Bodies Announced 


[Veterans—1988.] 


Instructions to regional offices of the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the disposition of 
the bodies of ex-service men and women 
who die in the United States with a right 
to transportation and burial at the ex- 
pense of the Bureau, were contained in an 
order issued by Gen. Frank T. Hines, 
Director, on March 15. 

The instructions include the follow; 

“Where a United States ex-service nan 
or woman dies in the United States with 
right to transportation and burial of the 
body at the expense of this Bureau, and 
it is shown that the relatives are resident 
in the insular or territorial possessions of 
the United States, the body should be em- 
balmed and held pending instructions from 


, Central Office. 


“The Insular and pProreign Subdivision, 
Central Office, will wotify the ascertained 
relatives of the burial of the body in the 
National Cemetery where interment has 
been effected, and will inform such rela 
tives that all costs incurred in the ex- 
humation of the body, and its shipment 
from the National Cemetery to the place 
of residence of the relatives in the foreign 
country must be borne by the said 
tives.” 


rela- 


Denver-Rio Grande R. R. 
Would Buy 700 New Cars 


[Railroads Trust Certifigates—1983.] 


The Denver & Rio Grand Western R., K., 
in an application made public by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 
15, asks authority for an issue of $1,725,- 
000 five per cent equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
Blair & Co., Inc., at 99.25. The proceeds 
are to be used in acquiring equipment to 
the Amount of $2,300,000, including 
automobile 500 steel 
and 3 mountain type locomotives. 
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y War Claim for 


Loss on Cloth 
Order Denied 


Supreme Court Affirms Judg- 
ment of Court of Claims 


On Towar Cotton 
Mills Case. 








Holds Corporation 
Did Not Suffer Loss 


Manufacturer Sued Government 
To Recover Compensation 
For Cancellation of 
Contract. 


(Contractors—Textiles—War Claims 
—2033.] 
The appeal of the Towar Cotton Mills, 





Incorporated, from a judgment of the 
Court of Claims was affirmed March 15 
by the Supréme Court of the United 


States. 
ment in the Court of Claims to recover 
cancellation of 
The Court of 
the petition 


The Corporation sued the Govern- 


compensation for the a 
war contract for cloth. 
Claims dismissed on the 
ground that the company had sustained 
no actual damage and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the judgment of the Court of 


Claims on the same ground. 


The Supreme Court's decision was as 
follows, in full text: 
“This appeal was taken from a judg- 


ment of the Court of Claims (Jud. Code, 
§ 142, before its repeal by Act of Febru- 
ary 13, 1925) dismissing appellant's peti- 
tion and adjudging that the United States 
was entitled to recover on a counterclaim 
set up in its answer in that court. 

“The appellant entered into a contract 
with the Government, dated January 24, 
1918, to supply it with a quantity of cloth 
at a specified price. It was provided by 
the contract that the Government might, 
in the event of the termination of the war, 
cancel the contract with respect to cloth 
not delivered. The contract contained 
clause for ascertaining the balance due 
and payable to the appellant in case of 
cancellation. By a second contract of 
July 6, 1918, the Government undertook 
to advance money to appellant for the 
purchase of machinery, equipment and 
raw material required for the performance 
of its original contract. Appellant gave 
its demand note for the principal sum ad- 
vanced, with interest at 6 per cent, and it 
was provided by the contract that speci- 
fied deductions from payments, as they 
became due from the Government for 


the cloth delivered, should be credited on 
the note. 


25 


a 


Cancelled Contract. 


“On November 15, 1918, the Government 
cancelled the original contract after 19.02 
per cent of the deliveries stipulated for 
had been made. Appellant presented a 
claig to the War Department for the 
‘mount due under this contract, and after 

F ieccedtnas had before the Purchase 
Claims Board and an appeal to the Board 
of Contract Adjystment, an award was 
made to appellant, by authority ofthe Sec- 
retary of War, in the sum of $14,054.59, 
which was stated by its terms to be “in 
full adjustment, payment and discharge 
of said agreement” of June 24, 1918. 

“On June 3, 1920, appellant accepted the 
award by a formal statement to that ef- 
fect written at the end of it and signed 
by the appellant, by its treasurer. 

“The cause of action stated by appellant 
is upon its first contract of June 24, 1918, 
and, as the Court of Claims found, all of 
the items set up by appellant in this suit 
were embodied in its claim to the War De- 
partment on which the award was made. 
The Government pleaded, by way of coun- 
terclaim, the balance due upon the appel- 
lant'’s promissory note, less the amount of 
the award; and judgment was given 
against the appellant for this amount, with 
accrued interest. 


Suffer No Loss. 


“Appellant, notwithstanding such cases 
as United States v. Adams, 7 Wall. 643; 
Savage, Executrix v. United States, 92 U. 
8. 382, 388; United States v. Child & Co., 
12 Wall, 232, 243; United States v. Jus- 

tice, 14 Wall. 535; Mason v. United States, 

17 Wall. 67, seeks to avoid the effect of 

the accepted award by setting up that the 

Secretary of War was without authority 

to make it and, upon various technical 

grounds, that appellant's acceptance was 
“hot binding. 

“It is unncessury for us to consider these 
contentions; for there are no findings by 
the Court of Claims that appellant suffered 
any loss or damage by reason of the can- 
cellation of the contract, and in fact, no 
findQxs which would support a judgment 
in itS favor on any theory. 

“The appellant also objects that if the 
award is valid, it is a bar to the Govern- 
ment’s counterclaim. But an examination 
of the award, which is set out in detail 
in the findings, shows that the award 
Was concernéd only with the first con- 
tract of June 24, 1918, and that the items 
and computations which entered into it 
related only to that contract. The amount 
due from the Government upon appellant's 
note and second contract was unaffected 
by it. 

“There is no merit in the objection that 
the amount of the award should have 
been credited on appellant’s note'as of the 
date of the cancellation of the first con- 
tract, thus reducing the amount of interest 
payable on the note. If the award was 
valid, it was properly credited as of its 
date. If it was invalid, appellant, as al- 
ready pointed out, has laid no foundation 


for any offset to the amount due on the 
note.” 





Oats Exports From Poland. 





Despite representations from the Minis- 
try of War, the Economic Committee of 
the Council of Ministers of Poland, has 
refused to prohibit the export of oats, 
according to a report from the Assistant 
United States Trade Commissioner at 
Warsaw to the Department of Commerce. 
The stocks of oats from the last harvest 
aio@ wot expected to cover domestic 
Martds, 


de- 


| Poultry Congress Aid 
Favored by President 


U. S. Participation in Ottawa 
Program Also Endorsed by 
Secretary Jardine. 


{Agriculture—Poultry and Produce 
Dealers—2006.] 


Government participation in the Third 
World’s Poultry Congress at Ottawa, in 
July, 1927, was proposed in letters to the 
House March 15 from President Coolidge, 
Acting Secretary of State Grew and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

“TIT share in the view of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of State 
that participation by the United States in 
this World’s Poultry Congress would be 
in the public interest, and I recommend 
that the appropriation be authorized and 
granted,”’ stated the President. 

The Budget Director advised that 
the appropriation would not conflict with 
the President’s financial program. 

The Congress to be held at Ottawa will 
be the first international poultry meeting 
to be held in America, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine stated. 


also 


Explosion Hazard 
Of Pulverized Coal 


Is Investigated 





Bureau of Mines Collects Informa- 
tion on Use as Fuel in 
Industrial Plants. 


Rules for Prevention 
Of Accidents Prepared 


Use of Pulverized Coal Increasing 
as Natural-Gas Production De- 
clines Near Industrial Centers. 


[Coal—Steel—Accidents—2052.] 
An 


from the use of pulverized coal as a 


hazards 
fuel 
at industrial plants has been made by the 
of 


investigation of explosion 


Bureau Mines, Department of Com- 


merce. 
The analysis by the Bureau follows: 
indus- 


When puverized-coal fuel in the 


trial plants of the United States caused 

fires and explosions that killed workers 
’ 

of 


Mines availed itself of the opportunity to 


and damaged property, the Bureau 


study the conditions under which such dis- 


asters occured, and thereby collect in- 


formation that would complement investi- 
gations of dust explosions in coa] mines. 
Pulverized coal is defined as any coal 
which has been reduced so finely by crush- 
ing, pulverizing, or other means that it 
can be conveyed by compressed air, screw 
conveyer, or by an air current induced by 
a fan, from the place of preparation to the 
place of consumption where, being mixed 
with the proper amount of air, it may be 
burned in suspension. 


Substitute for Natural Gas. 
Since natural-gas produjction *has de- 
clined near a number of the large indus- 
trial centers, especially where the 
plants require a steadily intense heat in 
the manufacture of their product, pulver- 
ized coal has been largely adopted as a 
substitute. As an adequate supply of nat- 
ural gas becomes more and more difficult 
to obtain, it is reasonable to expect that 
the use of pulverized coal will increase. 


those 


Pulverized coal in bulk is not explosive. 
It becomes dangerous only when stirred 
up into a cloud with the proper proportion 
of air and brought in contact with an open 
flame or a body having a temperature high 
enough to ignite it. 
| To reduce the explosion hazard, there 
should be absolute cleanliness and freedom 
from any accumulations of dust, both in 
the pulverizing plant and in the buildings 
in which the pulverized coal is used 
fuel. Accumulations of dust on the floor 
or machinery should never be brushed or 
swept up without either the dust 
wetted or thoroughly mixed with 
cess mixture of fine incombustible 
rial. 


as 


being 
an ex- 
mate- 


The Vacuum System. 


All coal-pulverizing plants should be ade- 
quately ventilated and lighted,,and when 
practicable, some method of cleaning by 
vacuum system should be installed. All 
open lights in and around coal-pulverizing 
plants should be prohibited, and employees 
should not be allowed to smoke while in 
the building. 

The drier and drier furmace should be 
separated by a fireproof partition from the 
pulverizing mills, conveying machinery, 
and storage bins. 

Where furnaces and boilers are equipped 


with individual fuel bins, these bins, if 
possible, should be isolated from the boil- 
ers or furnaces. All pulverized-coal bins 


should be tightly closed, and never opened 
if there is any possibility of ignition from 
an open flame. Bins should be equipped 
with automatic indicators to indicate the 
amount of coal in the bin. 


Meat Dealer Suspended 
Under Stockyards Act 


([Stockyards—Meat Dealers—2020.] 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture R. W. 
Dunlap has issued an order suspending 
Morris Framson, co-partner in the firm of 
Framson and Davis of Cleveland, from 
registration as a dealer for one year, the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration 
announced March 15. 

Acting Secretary Dunlap found Fram- 
son guilty of fraudulently obtaining pos- 
session of 13 top lambs. 

Framson, a small dealer it was alleged 
surrepticiously exchanged, 13 lower grade 
lambs from his pen for 13 superior ani- 
mals from neighboring pen and 
the better grade stock as his own. 


a sold 





Longfellow and Oregon Coins. 





Bills providing for Longfellow pennies 
and Oregon Trail half-dollars were re- 
ported out by the House Committee on 


Coinage, Weights and Measures March 19, 
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This is a rock-dusting train of the type approved by the Bureau of Mines, of the Department of 
Commerce, for spreading pulverized stone throughout bituminous’ mines as a preventive of coal 
The coating also serves to prevent the spread of damage. 


mine explosions. 
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Department of Agriculture Officials Declare 
“Arsenic Apple Scare” Ended in Great Britain 


Report States American Pro- 
ducers Indebted to British 
Fruit Trade for 
Aid. 





[Agriculture—Horticulture—Exports 
1792.] 

The arsenic scare, which Department of 

characterize 


Agriculture officials 


of the 
apple trade has ever encountered in Great 
Britain, now Edwin Smith, 
Specialist in Foreign Marketing, declared 
in report public by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics Mareh 13. 

The full follows: 

“The originating in two 
cases of sickness attributed to arsenic on 
American Jonathans early in October, 
which set in following publicity given to 
the trials late in November of retailers 
for selling such fruit, had a most serious 
effect on consumption and demand all dur- 
ing December, January and early Febru- 
The consumer demand for bright red 
apples, resembling the unfortunate Jona- 
than, was lifeless after the middle of De- 
cember. Continued prosecutions and pub- 
licity during January reached the 
Newtown after the middle of the month. 
At times it was even asked that all Amer- 
ican boxed apples be excJuded. 

Extent of Publicity. 


“The extent of the publicity is demon- 
strated, Mr. Smith points out, by the fact 
that between January 1 and February 22 
over 700 insertions of articles on ‘Arsenic 
on apples, appeared in the British press. 
The effect of this on actual consumption 
would be difficult to measure, but its effect 
on prices was very apparent, as the fol- 
lowing Liverpool auction quotations show: 

November 11-16—Extra fancy Jonathan, 
i4s; Extra fancy Newton, 15s tg 17s 64. 

November 18—Exrra fancy Winesap, 
15s 6d; Extra fancy Newtown, 17s. 

November -~Extra faney Jonathan, 
14s 6d to 15s 6d; Extra fancy Newton, 19s. 


as one 


most severe crises the American 


passed, 


has 


a made 


report 


arsenic scare, 


ary. 


even 


December 2—Extra fancy Jonathan, 
14s to 15s; Extra fancy Newtown, 19s to 
20s. ; 

December 9—Extra fancy Jonathan, 
12s 6d; Extra fancy Winesap, 15s; Extra 
fancy Newtown, 17s-6d to 18s 3d. 

December 16—Extra fancy Jonathan, 
12s6d to 14s9d; Extra faney Winesap, 


14s; Extra fancy Newtown, 16s 6d. 

January 6—Extra faney Jonathan, 12s 
to 13s; Extra fancy Winesap, 11s 6d; Extra 
fancy Newtown, 15s to 15s 6d. 

January 13—Extra fancy Winesap, lis 
to 11s 6d; Extra fancy Newtown, }4s 6d to 
15s 6d. 

January 
to 11s 6d; 
15s 3d. 

\ January Extra fancy Winesap, lis 
to lis 6d; Extra fancy Newtown, 14s 6d to 
15s 6d. 

February 3—Extra fancy Winesap, 10s 
to 10s 9d; Extra fancy Newtown, ld4e 6d. 

February 10—Extra fancy Winesap, 
10s 6d to-.14s 6d; Extra fancy Newtown, 
15s 3d to l5s6d. | 

February 17—Extra fancy Winesap,10s 6d 
to lis6d; Extra fancy Newtown, 
15s 3d. 

February 24—Extra fancy Newtown, 13s 
to 13s 3d. 

“Fortunately, through the persistent ef- 
forts of all in the apple deal 
this side, full supply of apples has 
been kept before the British people all dur- 
ing the time of their uncertainty about 
the wholesomeness imported — fruit. 
This wus hardly true of the grocery de- 
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they were sonréwhat reluctant to stock 
American apples, but the ‘little shop 
around the corner kept its bins stocked 
high with all of our varieties at all times. 


Market Conditions. 


“During the last few weeks the pub- 


licity relating to ‘Arsenic on Apples’ has 
taken a turn that is giving the consumer 


renewed confidence in apples. There has 
been less of the ‘quick death’ tone of warn- 
ing, and there has been no notices of 
deaths caused by apples. 

“American apple producers and shippers 
must give the British fruit trade a great 
deal of credit for its efforts.in meeting the 
difficulties arising from the arsenic ‘scare.’ 
Our losses undoubtedly would have been 
much greater and the scare more farreach- 
ing in effect if the whosesalers had. not 
given their united support to overcoming 
the problems involved. . It was to the 
whol&aiers’ own interests, it is true, to 
lend every assistance possible with the 
crop movement already well under way, 
but the attitude toward han@ling a similar 
situation in coming years is likely to be 
different. American producers-are going 
to have to shoulder the responsibility for 
the recurrence of such a. situation, in the 
future. ‘The British fruit trade -will. give 
every reasonable assistance possible in the 
marketing of the crop, but: it: will have ‘tos 
be assured that American producers dre 
holding up their end of the-deal, 

“While the retail trade was greatly up- 
set during January by the continued 
prosecutions members (the wide- 
spread publicity caused many cases of 
sickness to be diagnosed: as ‘arsenical 
poisoning’ and retailers were being asked 
for damages by their customers), this type 
of difficulty has now been largely over- 
come. The wholesale ‘trade,through the 
National Federation of Fruit and Potato 
Trades Association (Incorporated) Ltd., 
took aggressive action toward the. reas- 
surance of the retailers, and these, meas- 
ures quickly reinforced the* morale of the 
retail trade. importers even went 
so far as to insure all-of the buyers. of 
their apples against the cost: of prosecu- 
tion. These efforts, together with the less 
alarming tone of publicity, have had a 
very salutary effect upon the volume of 
sales. ‘Some London retailers state that 
their apple sales are fully up to the. nor- 
mal, although this, is not’ universally true. 
by any means. It is. probable that the 
scare in the provinces is only barely pass- 
ing the acute stages. $ 

Outlook for New Towns. 


“For three reasons—i. e., the shortness 
of the crop; very favorable arsenic analy- 
ses of Hood River trult; and the genuinely 
good eating quality and general merchan- 
dising satisfaction with the variety, it 
may be said that the Newtown is in a 
strong position for the balance of the win- 
ter. The Ortley, having also established 
its reputation on this side during the 
last couple of years, Will follow Newtown 
values very closely. 

“Red varieties can not be viewed in 
nearly so favorable a light. Stocks, how- 
ever, are not heavy and past losses on 
Jonathans, Spitzenvurgs, Winesaps and 
Baldwins will continue to discourage con- 
signments. It is also true that the ‘black 
eye’ given any red apple resenbling the 
Jonathan has helped such. less red vari- 
eties as Rome Beauty and York Imperial. 
The latter, especially, has been in strong 
demand and has oentinuously shown good 
With the disappearance of 
York Imperial, however, and with the con- 
in. the appearance 
of our ‘silver-colored’ Baldwins, it is alto- 


of its 


Some 


values, 


tinued disappointment 


the ° 


partments of some of the large stores, as Demand in Germany Being 


Held Up By Poor Buying 
And Unemploy- 
ment. 


gether possible that demand for red apples 
be By 
the time this reaches the American reader, 


may switched to the Winesap. 


or even before, Winesap values in Great 
Britain, owing to these causes, may pre- 
sent a pleasant surprise. March 10 auction 
prices at Liverpool indicate a 2-0—3-0 ad- 
vance over late February quotations,) but 
it is doubtful if the prejudiced demand for 
any apple that resembles a Jonathan will 


right itself sufficiently to absorb normal 
quantities. 

“Exeept for Rhode Island Greenings and 
Golden Russets, barreled apples from 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, New England and 
New York have been very disappointing 


this year and a large volume has. passed 
under the hammer for tess than 16 shill- 
ings (33.90.) Strong interest has been 
manifested in Rhode Island Greenings and 
this interest is not Hable to flag as long as 
this popular cooking apple continues to 
arrive in good condition. The Golden Rus- 
sets always popular, although those 
from. €anada have not this winter realized 
their ‘usual high value because of their 
appearance. The same may also be said 
of the Albermarle Pippin. 

“The demand in Holland, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden has not 
been affected by heavy spray residue. Un- 
employment and poor buying power, how- 
ever, unquestionably are holding back de- 
mand in Germany, even thcugh imports 
of American fruit are heavier this year 
than last. Consignments to Holland for 
the balance of the winter will not truly 
represent the consumption in that quar- 
ter, since sizeable stocks are in.cold stor- 


are 


age in the vicinity of Rotterdam. These 
were discharged’ from. earlier Panama 
ships and are now being withdrawn to 


meet the demand. This practice’of stor- 
ing at continental ports certain to 
lengthen the marketing season, projecting 
it into the spring months, and eventually 
will tend to increase the. total quantity 
consumed in continental countries.” 


1s 


Austria’s Textile Exports 


$600,000 Larger Than in 1924 





[Commerce—Textiles—Importers—Austria 
—1958.] 

Textile exports from Austria to the 
United States during 1925 were $600,000 
larger than in 1924 and were valued at 
$1,600,000, according to Consular advices to 
the Department of Commerce from Vienna 
made public Mareh 15. 

Silk manufacturers (including mixtures) 
formed the largest group and were worth 
more than $300,000. Rayon manufacturers 
represent the second largest group in the 
textile exports, being valued at $248,000 as 
against only $48,000 in 1924. Twisted yarns 
comprised the largest part of these rayon 
exports in 1925 and were worth $175,000. 

Machine made lace and embroidered arti- 
cles were the most important classes of 
the cotton manufacture, exports of the 
former being valued at $57,000 and the 
latter at $38,000 in 1925. Both these 
figures’ are more than two and a half 
times such exports to the United States 
in 1924. Knit goods, principally outwear, 
made up $90,000 worth of the wool exports, 
whole oriental carpets and rugs accuunted 
for $47,000. 
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Muscle Shoals Joint 
Committee Approved 


Will Negotiate for Lease of Gov- 
ernment Properties Safeguard- 
ing Nitrate Production. 


[Nitrate—Fertilizer—Muscle Shoals—1972.] 
The Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, 








[ 
comprising three members each of the two 


Houses of Congress, has been completed 
with the appointment by Speaker Long- 
worth of the representatives of the House. 
The full Commission follows: 

Senators Deneen, Illinois (Rep.); Sack- 
ett, Kentucky (Rep.); Heflin, Alabama 
(Dem.); Representatives Morin, Pittsburg, 

a. (Rep.): Jamés, Hancock, Michigan 
(Rep.); and Quinn, McComb City, 
sippi (Dem.). 

The Commission is created under a con- 


Missis- | 


current resolution, adopted by the two 
Houses. The ».Commission must report 
back to Congress its findings, together | 


with a true copy of all proposals submit- 
ted to it, and its recommendations, by 
April 26, next. 

The specific responsibilities of the Com- 
mission to negotiate for lease or 
leases of 50 years or less Which guarantee 
and safeguard the production of nitrates 
and other fertilizer ingredients of the ni- 
trate and power properties of the United 
States at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, includ- 
ing the quarry properties at Waco, Ala- 
bama. The power is to distributed 
equitably between the communities and 
States to which it may be properly trans- 
ported, for purposes of national defense, 
agriculture and industry. 


Status of Labor 
Outlook on Farm 


And in Industry 
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Volume of Unemployment for 
February Not Greater 
Than in January. 
Pennsylvania-West Virginia 
Coal Employment Continues 
Textile Industry Increases Its 
Operations, Especially in 


New England. 


[Labor—Builders—Farmers—Manutac- 

turers—1942.] 

An analysis of the reports received by the 
United States Employment Service for the 
month of February shows the same small 
volume of unemployment apparent 
throughout the country at the ®lose of 
January. 

The official analysis says: 


“Inclement weather during the early 
part of the month under review con- 
siderably curtailed the building oper- 


ations that were under way and prohibited 
the starting of new projects in many sec- 
tions of, the country. That industrial em- 
ployment conditions generally are on the 
upward trend was evidenced in the decided 
increase in the demands for all classes of 
skilled labor, skilled mechanics, and farm 
help during the latter part of February. 

“The majority of the iron and steel mills 
are operating on close to normal sched- 
ules with in most instances full forces 
engaged. The boot and shoe industry, 
particularly in the New England States, 
increased forces and operating time. With 
the exception of New Jersey the textile 
mills, especially those located in the New 
England district, made slight increases to 
their forces. Plants manufacturing auto- 
mobiles and automobile accessories- in 
creased both production and employment, 
and there is every indication that present 
forces will be increased during the next 
30. days. Excepting Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, employment in the coal- 
mining sections of the country slightly 
decreased. 

“Preparations are being made in the agri- 
cultural districts for the starting of early 
spring activities. The demand for this 
class of help, while not very noticeable 
during the greater part of February, was 
increasing at the close of the month, and 
will. show a- further increase in 30 days. 
The building-trades men are practically 
assured of steady employment with the 
advent of more settled weather condi- 
tions.” : 
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Norway’s Ice Exports Drop; 
U.S. Machinery Substituted 


[Commerce—Ice—Europe—1964.] 

Increasing use of machinery for mak- 
ing artificial ice has all but destroyed 
Norway's ice exporting business, says. a 
trade bulletin made public Mar. 15 by the 
Department of Commerce. Where back in 
1910 natural ice was one of Norway's prin- 
cipal exports, amounting annually to about 
$750,060, today her ice exports barely equal 
$75,000. 

Spain and other countries are using 
American ice-making machines. Restau- 
rants, cafes, and stores where perishable 
foods are sold are the chief purchasers. 

The complete report on “Ice-Making and 
Cold. Storage Plants in Continental Eu- 
rope,” Trade Information Bulletin No. 388, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washigton, or from any of 
the district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, for 10 cents. 








Population of Italian Cities Given 


(Italy—1868.] 
According to official statistics just 
ceived at the Department of State, 


Italian cities on December 31, 1925: 
877,543; Naples, 857,729; Rome, 767,983; 
588,233; Turin, 416,704; Palermo, 
Catania, 270,998; Florence, 253,513; 
248,524; Belogna, 221,282; Venice, 
Messina, 182,314. 


Milan, 


Genoa, 

423,998; 
Trieste, 
200,960; 





Advocates Change of Title. 





The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has reported to the House in 
favor of changing the title ef Deputy As 
Treasurer of the United States to 
Assistant Treasurer of the 
The change was advocated by Secretary of 


sistant 
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committee, 





re- 
the 
following is the population of the principal 


United States. ; 


the Treasurer Mellon, in a report to the 
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Membership Totals 
Nearly 3,000,000 


Department of Agriculture States 
ment Based on Report From 
Two-Thirds of Organizations. 


Membership in Individual 
Associations Averages 289 
atpaeechipettaai . c 
Numbers of Farmers Participating 
Said to Be Lower Than the 
Actual Members. ' 


[Agriculture—Cooperative Marketing 
—1974.] ; 
There are now nearly 3,000,008 members 


in farmers’ cooperative associations in the 


| United States, the Department of Agricul- 


1d. 
based on reports from over 8,000 of the 
al 


ture announced March In a statement 


12,000 active cooperatives in the country, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics de- 
clared: 

“Farmers’. cooperative business associa 
tions numbering 8,256 had reported to the 
United States Depasgtment of Agriculture, 
at the Close of 1925, a total membership of » 
2,386,061. This membership was distrib- 
uted among the several commodity groups 
approximately as follows: Associations 
marketing grain, 490,000; dairy products, 
374,000; live stock, $330,000; cotton, 300,- 


| 000; tobacco, 300,000; fruits and vegetables, 


125,006; wool, 47,000; poultry and poultty 
products, 31,000; nuts, 19,000; forage crops, 
3,000; associations engaged in retailing ac- 
tivities, 100,000; miscellaneous selling, 135,- 
000; miscellaneous buying, 125,000. 

“The average number of members for 
the 8,256 organizations reporting was 289, 


compared with 122, the average number 
for 5,424 associations in 1915. The in- 
crease in the average membership is 


largely due to the development during the 
past few years of the large-scale, cén- 
tralized-type of organization. 

“The 2,386,000 members are distributed 
through the nine groups of states ap- 


phoximately as_ follows: West North 
Central States, 700,000; East North Cen- 


tral, 500,000; Kast South Central, 290,000; 


South Atlantic, 270,000; West South Cem 
tral, 230,000; Middle Atlantic, 150,000; 
Pacific, 105,000; New England, 68,000; 


Mountain, 67,000. 

“Kentucky associations reported a lar- 
ger total membership than the organiza- 
tions of any other state. However, many 
of the members of the two large, central- 
ized, tobacco-marketing associations hav- 
ing headquarters in Kentucky are resi- 
dents of neighboring states. The leading 
states, from a membership. standpoint, 
and the number of members credited. to 
the associations reporting from each, are: 
Kentucky, 194,979; Iowa, 157,885; Missouri, 
155,060; North Carolina, 138,694;.Minnesota, 
127,418; Illinois, 119,803; Ohio, 109,953; 
Michigan, 100,849; Wisconsin, 98,394; New 
York, 93,380; Kansas, 78,930; Indiana, 7%,- 
647; Nebraska, 69,068; California, 67,031. 

“As there are approximately 12,000 ac- 
tive farmers’ cooperative associations in 
the United States, the total membership 
for these is undoubtedly much larger than 
for the 8,256 associations which have re- 
ported. A conservatice estimate of the 
total membership as of: January 1, 1926, 
is 8,700,000. The number of farmers par- 
ticipating in cooperative enterprises is 
less than the number of members, as some 
farmers belong to more than one organ- 
ization. The above figures do not include 
the membership of central-market’ sales 
agencies.” 





Grain Exports Show Decline 


During Week Ending March 13 


[Commerce—Grain —Exporters — Farmers 
—[Shipping—1966.] 

Grain exports from the United ‘States 
during the week ending March 13 amount 
ed to 715,000 bushels, a decline from the 
total of 1,387,000 bushels during the. pre- 
ceding week and about one-fourth of the 
total exports of 3,626,000 bushels recorded 
for the corresponding. period -in . 1925. 
These figures were announced March 15 
by the Department of Commerce. i 

Canadian grains in transit cleared from 
United States ports amounted to 2,605,000 
bushels, as compared with 1,521,000 bush- 
els the preceding week, and 1,667,000 bush- 
els during the. corresponding’ period last 
year, the report shows: x 
* There- were 199,000 barrels of wheat 
flour in transit during the week, compar- 
ing with 207,000 the previous week and 
340,000 the corresponding week last year. 
The United States accounted for 132,000 
barrels and Canada for 67,000, the Ameri- 
can figure including flour milled in bond 
from Canadian wheat. 





$1,357,996 Wool Imports Shown. 





[Wool Fabric Tmports—Commerce—1817.] 
Wool fabrics import at New York, Bés- 
ton, Philadelphia, Rochester and Chicago 
during February amounted to $1,357,996, 
the largest amount being fancy woolens, 
according to a report March 13 by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the’Department of Commerce. 


To Improve Turkish Line. 


The sum of 300,000,000 Turkish pounds 
for work on the Eregli-Constantinople line 
has been voted by the Grand National As- 
sembly of Turkey. The line is to be 350 
kilometers long and will open up the Eregli 
coal fields, according to information’ fur- 
nished the. Department of Commerce. 





Side Valve Rings Used. 


Slide valve rings for locomotive. cylin- 
ders are giving excellent results. Four 
locomotives have beén supplied with the 
perfected valves, and the economy of fuel 
resulting amounts on the average to $0 
per cent, according to a ‘report to the 
Department of Commerce from Moscow. * 

| 


Each year forest fires burn an. area 
equivalent to a 10-mile strip reaching front 


New York City to Denver, and an area 


more than eight times the acreage of the 
French‘ forests destroyed or damaged dur 
ing the World War.—U. 8. 
Agriculture, 


Department of 
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a Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, on the evening of March 16 at a dinner in 


ie New York under the auspices of the Export Managers’ C 

oo collaboration with the National Foreign Trade Council, 

, facturcrs’ Export Association, the American Importers’ 

i: ciation, the Merchants’ Association of New York (Foreign Trade Department), 
Sb°. the National Association of Credit Men, 


Following is the full text of Mr. Hoover's address: 


This is a meeting of different associa- 
“tions devoted to the interest of foreign 
“trade. I have been requested to address 
\ you upon its future. There is no sub- 
». dect of more intense economic complexity. 
uolt is a maze of different phases of pro- 
Stdtection and distribution, international re- 

lations, international finance, of merchant 
*" marine, of tariff, of trade discriminations, 
,.Bovernment controls of raw materials, 

allied debts, the fashions, weather, and the 
se Sbift.of economic movement of all sorts. 
efhirty minutes scarcely affords time for 
‘a preface to the subject. I wish to warn 
““you that serious consideration of these 
matters does not lend itself to oratorical 


ants 


ei jey, nor can it be illuminated with humor. 





But the consideration of our major eco- 
tmomic problems and the development of 
right policies by important associations 
“Such as yours have an interpretation into 
F more human blessings than have rivers of 
oratory. 
«°, Absurd as it may seem to you, our de- 
‘*partment is frequently asked why all the 
worry about foreign trade, and we are 


admonished to cultivate our domestic 
market, the biggest and most profitable 
*market in the world 
ie 
‘Purpose of 
Foreign Trade 
._The immediate purpose of those engaged 
in foreign trade 1s remunerative adventure 
.for the trader. But it has a far wider 
* national importance than this and ihe 
-men engaged in it are engaged in a far 
more significant mission. 
Foreign trade has become a vital part 
*%6f the whole modern economic system. 
© The war brought into high relief the utter 
“dependence of the life of nations upon it. 
**The. major strategy of war is to crush the 
*enemy by depriving him of it. In peace 
*“time our exports and imports are the 
*°xnargins upon which our well-being de- 
“pends. The export of our surplus enables 
“us to use in full our resources and energy. 
“The creation of a wider range of custom- 
. “ers to each production unit gives to that 
‘unit greater stability in production and 
“greater security to the workers. 


And we may quite well view our exports 
“from the other side of the trade balance 
sheet. They enable us to purchase and 
import those goods and raw materials 
which we can not produce ourselves. We 
could probably get along as a nation if we 
had to supress the 7 to 10 per cent of our 

- production which goes to export, but our 
standard of living and much of the joy of 
-- living is absolutely dependent upon certain 
. import commodities. We could not carry 
on our material civilization without some 
of the fibres, rubber and some metals. 


Without diamonds we would not be able | 


be to get satisfactorily engaged tu marry. 

..rhe prosperity of our people in many ways 
can be measured by the volume of im- 
ports. 

As the whole world increases in popu- 
~lation and as its standards of living grow 
» with every scientific invention, with every 

.better utilization in national resources, 
-wWith every step of education and desire, 
so does all international trade increase. 
Steam, electricity, the internal combustion 
». engine and whatnot—have all of them in- 
creased the productivity of peoples, ex- 
_.Ppanded their needs for imports For de- 
“eades, or for centuries for that matter, 
the aggregate foreign trade of the world 
has grown bigger and bigger. The great 
“war set us back, but the upward move- 
ment is now resumed. We will have our 
share of it. In fact, as I have said, a con- 
“siderable part of the imports of each na- 
*'tion—and therefore the trade of the world 


*‘well produce. This sort of trade interlocks 


the whole world and increases auto- |} 


“Ynatically with increasing population and 
*increasing standards of living. By our 
fown prosperity we have increased the ex- 
ports to us of other nations by 60 per cent 

in volume in twelve years. The great 
problem in our foreign trade, however, is 
the export of competitive goods—but if we 
enre intelligent we should be able to com- 

° * mand our share of the competitive goods. 


“Trade Experiences 
In the Past 


"¢ ‘In considering our position in this re- 
“gpect we may well take stock of our ex- 
amperience in the past. In our measurement 
“of progress we must naturally revert to 
“pre-war for our base because of the ter- 
Fific dislocation that arose from the war. 
WAkewise, if we would have any true meas- 
-Mring stick we must make allowance for 
‘the shifting value of currencies. 

»* “With these adjustments onto a quantity 
*fnstead of monetary basis our export trade 
‘for 1925 was 3 per cent above 1913. Like- 
“Wise, as I have said, our imports for 1925 
“Oh a quantitative basis were 60 per cent 
“‘Phove 1918. In none of the European com- 
‘batant nations have exports upon a quan- 
“4ity basis yet exceeded their pre-war foot- 
“ing. Nor can this increase in our trade 
be laid to natural resources or non-competi- 
tive goods or some fortuituous cause. Our 
‘ektports of manufactured goods—our most 
Competitive group—have expanded even 


















ict in Eliminating Industrial and 
Distributive Waste by Collecting 
Information Is Valuable, He Says 
Also Could Chart Channels of Foreign Trade and 


_ Assist Amercan Firms in Work of 
Advancing Their Goods. 








The future of the foreign trade of the United States was discussed by Herbert 


American 


and Traders’ 


the National Association of Manu- 


faciurers, the Advertising Club of New York and the Foreign Commerce Club. 


faster than the other groups in our trade, 

yet our factories 

wages in the world. 
If we examine 


should have been 
nations in this progress I believe we can 
justly claim that it has been due to cer- 
distinctively accomplish- 
s, and that in these accomplishments 
lies the confidence for the future. 
pansion of foreign trade is a part of our 
domestic progress, both socially and econo- 
I would first mention the accumu- 
lative value of the intensified education, 
elementary 
been dinning American 
youth over the last 35 years. In this time 
we have multiplied our students in insti- 
tutions of higher learning by 
Today we have more than all the 
the world put together. 
technical personnel in every avenue of pro- 
duction and distribution upon a scale vastly 
larger than that possessed by 

We have realized from 
other causes 
business organization great adapta- 
bility to new ideas and to shifting 

Our work people have increased in edu- 


cation and skill. the y are meee 


striction of individual sito’ avinaie the 


are reaping 
industrial research 
established 
ceaselessly 
for every 
and method. 


laboratories, 


searching 


of materials 
ruthlessly | 
revised our i 
Beyond this, there is great 
cooperative movement in American indus- 
and commerce 
in a thousand directions through improved 
simplification 
Furthermore, 
antage which 





out waste 


of processes and 
have had 


production, ble through a 


repetitive processes 
commodities 


Growth of the 
s Efficiency 


cumulation of those 
creased our national efficiency 
which I hesitate 
lest we appear to exaggerate. 
observe that by and large, 
increased our population 16 or 


statistically 
But I might 
e | eign markets. Too much of our export to 


somewhere 
the neighborhood of 30 to 35 per cent. 


number of 
; our railways carry r cent more 
tamed the 

We have now 
68 billion hours of them annu- 


e friend of man. 
cated some 


und decrease | 


under the highest real wages in the world 
in competition 
lower standards of 


good produced 


Y are open to the 


nology, which can be adopted by all intelli- 
gent people. 


ony i ‘ 5 } conceptions 
is goods which a nation can not itself | 





pertinent interest 





ance of our continuing growth in foreign 
are the fundamental forces which promise 
for us our share of the world’s increasing 
demands even of competitive gopds—if we 
keep them in motion. 


complishment. 
ing our effort 


We can hold it by increas- 
in education, 
improvement in 
tation, by cultivation of scientific 
by constant scientific 
business administration both at home and 


the elimin- 





improvement 


The Government 
cooperation 


can be of help in 
multitude 


reducing taxes, of maintaining peace and 
protecting 
have enjoyment 
Government 
assistance 
operation 


about co- 
elimination industrial 
distributional 
ing of a vast amount of information as to 
trade opportunity and as to scientific dis- 
covery and economic 
recent years 
Commerce has engaged 
vigorous stimulation of s 
into physical 


nomic questions. It has offered its serv 


ices in bringing the producer and con- 
sumer in industry together for the practi- 
cal elimination of waste in our production 
and distribution methods by cooperative 
effort. The Department never acts except 
by request and yet more than a thousand 
meetings have been held among such 
groups. Two hundred and thirty active 
committees are working at it today. While 
these efforts with the Devartment have 
accomplished many important things, yet 
this work represents but part of a wide- 
spread movement in American industry. 
And it is all a vital part of promoting for- 
eign trade, for it creates higher standards 
of quality and enables decreasing costs. 


Ways in Which 
Government Aids 

The Government can chart the channels 
of foreign trade and keep them open. It 
can assist American firms in advancing 
their goods: To the improvement of all 
the foreign services the Department of 
Commerce has made ‘great progress in the 
past five years, and it has been developed 
into organizing in internal cooperation and 
consultation with our industries and our 
merchants. I can refer to the success of 
that service without egotism for it has 
been the work of Dr. Kloin and his assist 
ants. Some indication of the degree of 
their success is shown by the increased 
demand upon the services of the bureau 
they direct. The requests of merchants, 
manufacturers and farm cooperatives for 
information and assistance have grown 
from some 15,000 inquiries per month four 
years ago to a total of 170,000 inquiries 
per month during the pi year, a total of 
more than 2,040,000 during the year. 





I believe the effect of the efforts of the 
Department in establishment of standards, 
elimination of waste and the provision of 
wider information has been to expand the 
possibilities of foreign trade to many con- 
cerns not hitherto able to extend into this 
field. One of the interesting and encourag- 
ing facts is the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of small concerns participating in ex 
port business, The surprisingly large 
number of inquiries now being received by 
the Department from such firms amply 
proves that the virtues of high quality 
specialized production, good service, pre- 
cise. export technique, and _ far-sighted 
policy are by no means monopolized by 
big corporations. Literally thousands of 
small dealers and mafiufacturers, whose 
commodities have a strong specialty ap- 
peal and meet a definite need, are now 
successfully cultivating overseas markets. 
Foreign trade is thus becoming a national 


j asset in the fullest sense of the word. 


Nor is it enough to produce high quality 
goods at diminishing costs. Trude expan- 
sion calls for constantly better organized 
and more scientific selling. To create a 
sense of need abroad for our particular 
goods, to induce the purchase of them, is 
a science in itself and it is in this field 
that the export and import managers and 





merchants of our country play their part 
in this great mechanism. And we need 
more definite policies in these matters 
from our manufacturing executives. We 
need concern ourselves with longer view 
policies. And in these matters such as- 
sociations as yours are of prime import- 





; ance. Foreign markets are more difficult 


to establish than are domestic markets. 


They cannot be held by ruthlessly starv- 


ing the foreign customer whenever the 
demand for goods at home increases, with 
the expectation that they can be expanded 
sasily whenever we have a moment of 
depression. I said that foreign trade is a 
vital part of our whole system; it is not 
a spare part to be used in emergencies. 


| Need for Foreign 
| Selling Staff 


And we have need for a stronger Ameri- 
can selling staff abroad. Goods sell upon 
service of the merchant as well as upon 
price and quality. We need more actual 
American wholesaling established in for- 





neutral markets is a jobbing trade through 


| the nationals of those countries with which 


we must compete. AVe are never secure 
from their natural preference for goods 
of their home country whenever it suits 
them. We have many hundreds of in- 


; stances of losses by such methods. 


And expansion of the exports of our 
manufactured goods is of the utmost im- 
portance to us. As our population in- 


} creases we shall consume more of our food- 


stuffs and this important item in our ex- 
ports will tend to decrease because our 
easily cultivable land is now well occupied. 
The day of unlimited lands is over. If 
we are to maintain the total volume of our 
exports and consequently our buying 
power for imports it must be by steady 
rushing of our manufactured goods. 

We have the question propounded daily 
as to whether with «a stabilized Europe 
we can continue successfully to hold our 
own share in the growth of the world’s 
trade in competitive goods. It permits 
argument both ways, and we may recede 
on some particular commodities. I have 
the firm view, however, that the recovery 
of Europe will by and large help our for- 


eign trade. Trade grows on prosperity, 
not on poverty. [ helieve that in most 


trades it has been more difficult to compete 
with Europe in neutral markets during the 
past few years against the underpaid labor 
and lower overhead costs of depreciating 
currencies than it will be when Iuurope is 
more stable and they have recovered their 
prewar standards of living. Moreover us 
Europe gains in stability and their living 
standards increase, they will become better 
customers for our goods in direct trade. 
In a large sense the 
of foreign trade is a 


major proportion 
cooperative effort 
among nations to secure the greatest total] 
output and total consumption. Foreign 
trade is too often visualized as a sort of 
battle. It is a misfortune that the term- 
inology of trade has been so infected by 
military terms. We speak of export trade 
us a@ matter of conquest, we talk of trade 
wars, trade strategy, of economic power— 
all carrying many implications of ex- 
termination. In larger vision our export 
trade does not grow by supplanting the 
other fellow but from the increased con- 
suming power of the world. 

I do not wish to be understood as say- 
ing that we are going to obtain our share 
of these increases without effort and 
without competition. What I wish to get 
clear is that in the large view our ex- 
ports are not based on the destruction of 
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our competitors but on insistence that we 
shall participate with them in the growth 
of world demand. 


Economic Factors 
Affecting Trade 


There are many intermediate economic 
factors which affect the ebb and flow of 
foreign trade which call for constant con- 
sideration. I have for the past three years 
earnestly and repeatedly called attention 
to the increasing practice of foreign gov- 
ernment directly or indirectly to create 
controls of raw materials for price fixing 
purposes, where such nations dominate 
the production of a commodity. The 
maintenance of such controls is their 
business exclusively. But we have per- 
haps a right to examine the effect upon 
us, the friction they create, and the pros- 
pect they open if world trade generally 
is to be conducted upon this basis. 

There is no necessity for me to review 
the subject at length as the facts have 
been set forth in the recent unanimous 
report of the TiousesCommittee after hear- 
ing every point of view. 

I believe all thinking people should be 
concerned over the future effect of these 
controls upon the world as a whole. They 
have many dangerous implications. ; 

The immediate effect of thees large in- 
cursions into busines by foreign ,govern- 
ments is that is nearly every one of these 
cases our American business men and con- 
sumers have insistenly demanded the sup- 
port and intervention of our government 
in their protection. For years in some of 
these case&S our people have exhausted 
every effort by negotiation to avoid in- 
evitable friction. Finally our government 
is plunged into business if we would not 
see our consumers unprotected. Emotion 
is common enough between individual buy- 
ers and sellers, but when governments get 
into price fixing they have established 
emotion upon a mass production basis. 

It must not be overlooked that the con- 
sumer has some right to protection for 
there are two parties to every business 
transaction—the buyer and the seller—not 
one party. And we must not overlook the 
fact that when our consumers raise inter- 
national emotions and act in their own 
protection, the true cause 1S not the re- 
sistance of the consumer but the price 
fixing by the producer government which 
created the situation. 


Results of 
Price-Fixing 

From an objective point of view price 
fixing by governmental restriction on pro- 
duction or otherwise not only creates arti- 
ficial famines, but it also works to rest rain 
the adequate growth of future supplies 
from territories best adapted to production. 
In this way the expanding future need of 
the cousumers is also jeopardized. In the 
end the consumer is forced to reduce his 
use and employ inferior substitues. All 
this is the negation of world progress. 

We have had various possible courses to 
consider. Some of our bankers, business 
men and public men have advocated that 
the best way to handle these situations 
was to avoid consumer outbreaks by hav- 
ing our government negotiate the terms 
and thus fix prices on behalf of the con- 
sumer or to authorize the trades or the 
banks to do so. I do not believe they have 
thought this through. Such negotiation 
would be a recognition of price fixing as 
an econumic basis of world trade by our 
government. It would be a step inevitably 
followed into our domestic trade every 
time some industry fell into trouble. The 
Administration at Washingten has stead- 
fastly refused to countenance any price 
fixing. 

Our long view solution is to obtain in- 
dependent supplies and our temporary 
solution is to cooperate with the trades 
in organizing our consumers for resistance 
when there is unreasonable demand by bet- 
ter use and substitution of other com- 
modities. 

Our countrymen are making progre 
in the long view provision of independent 
supplies in a number of these commodities. 
The campaign of the manufacturers and 
consumers for better use and conservation 
of rubber is a demonstration that the con- 
sumer possesses 2 potent weapon even 
against the formidable character of gov- 
ernmental price fixing and without resort 
to trade reprisals, and this movement is 
not confined to the United States. 

Any doubts as to what the result of this 
campaign hus been in the diminished de- 
mand for new rubber goods and the cor- 





responding increase in the demand for re- 
pair material and substitutes during the 
last 69 days can be resolved by inquiry 
among the rubber trade. And it has had 
a repercussion in the 50 per cent fall of 
rubber prices und « decrease in tire prices. 

I am convinced that the world has 
gained something from this effort far 
greater than the saving on rubber. It is 
notice to the world that the consumer 
must have reasonable treatment by these 
controls. It has shown that speculation 
against the consumer in these commodities 
is a dangerous calling. It may help the 
enlightenment of the managers of such 
controls for whose actions we should not 
hold their countrymen responsible. It may 
check the formation of other price fixing 
controls in some other 30 commodities 
where it is possible. This demonstration 
should thus make for less friction in the 
future. It will save us from resort to 
price fixing schemes, and it may also save 
us from necessity of legislation. It has 
not been pleasing business but the arti- 
ficial suspension of the law of supply and 
demand is no parlor amenity. 

We do not wish to buy any commodity 
without fair and stimulative profit to the 
producer We have ourselves suffered 
greatly and still suffer from selling our 
farm products below the cost of produc- 
tion. It is not in the interest of any na- 
tion that it shail buy products on such 
terms, for the world needs expanding pro- 
duction If there is any truth in eco- 
nomics at all this eannot happen for long. 


Commodities Not 

Produced Here 

‘We would prefer to have established in- 
dustries do the business in commodities 
which we cannot produce within our own 
borders, than tu foree new industries in 
them elsewhere We want to see their 
people prosper and expand their power to 
consume our export products. We ear- 
nestly wish for good will as the first ne- 











cessity for trade. But none of these things 
will be accomplished by governments en- 
deavoring to suspend the law of supply 
and demand and the entry of the world 
upon an era of price-fixing. 

Without entering upon any partisan 

. 
discussion of the protective tariff princi- 
ple, which I, of course, support, there is 
one phase which I believe experience 
shows has less effect upon the volume of 
international movement of commodities 
than had at one time been assumed. 

As a result of the hardships suffered by 
many people of both combatant and neu- 
tral nations during the war, there came 
to all nations a deep resolution in so far 
as the resources of their countries per- 
mitted, to produce as far as possible their 
essential commodities. The struggle to 
overcome post-war unemployment has 
added to this impulse. The result is that 
52 of the 70 nations of the world, includ- 
ing almost every important trading na- 
tion, increased their tariffs after the war. 
It might seem that these widespread pro- 
tective policies would tend to localize in- 
dustry and thus decrease the total volume 
of international trade. But it certainly 
appears that internal economic and social 
currents which make for prosperity or 
depression in a nation have a much larger 
affect upon the total volume of imports 
than the tariffs and thus more largely af- 
fect world trade ‘as a whole. In our case 
far from our present tariff diminishing 
our total imports, they have increased 
about 35 per cent since the higher tariff 
came into effect. This has also been the 
case with other nations who have pro- 
gressed in internal economy. In any 
event, our experience surely indicates that 
in considering the broad future of our 
trade we can dismiss the fear our increased 
tariff would so diminish our total imports 
as to destroy the ability of other nations 
to buy from us. 


Our Shift From 


Debtor to Creditor 


The most commonly remarked revolu- 
tion in our foreign economic relations is 
our shift from a debtor to a creditor na- 
tion upon a gigantic scale. It is the 
father of much speculative discussion as 
to its future effect upon our merchandise 
trade. Alarm has been repeatedly raised 
that repayment of the war debts must 
necessitate the increase of imports of com- 
petitive goods in order to provide for these 
payments—to the damage of our industry 
and workmen. These ideas are out of 
perspective. Our war debt when settled 
upon our own views of the capacity to 
pay will yield about $300,000,000 per an- 
num although as yet the actual payments 
are about $180,000,000 per annum. The 
private foreign loans and investments to- 
day require repayments in principal and 
interest of about $600,000,000 annually or 
nearly twice the war debt. 

I have heard of no suggestion that in- 
terest and repayment of these private 
debts will bring the disaster attributed to 
the war debt. The question is of import- 
ance, however, as to how this $800,000,000 
or $900,000,000 of annual payments may 
effect our merchandise movement. There 
is a compensating factor in American 
trade relations unique to our country 
which has a large bearing upon this ques- 
tion, that is the vast dimension of our in- 
visible exports in the form of tourist ex- 
penditure, emigrants remittances, and 
other forms of American expenditure 
abroad. These items in 1925 amount to 
about $900,000,000 or about $100,000,000 
more than our incoming payments on 
debts of all kinds. In other words at this 
stage of calculation the balance of trade 
should be in our favor by about $100,000,- 
000. But beyond this we are and shall 
long continue to make loans abroad. For 
the last four years these loans have aver- 
aged nearly $700,000,000 a year, and in 
fact the merchandise balance in our favor 
has been running just about this amount. 

Now the summation and purpose of all 
these words is the conclusion that there 
is no disastrous shift in our imports and 
exports of merchandise in prospect from 
debt causes. 


Making of Loans to 
Foreign Countries 

The making of loans to foreign coun- 
tries for reproductive purposes not only in- 
creases our direct exports but builds up 
the prosperity of foreign countries and is 
an economic blessing to both sides of the 
transaction. And I do not put this busi- 
ness of loans upon any sentimental foot- 
ing although the economic advantage to 
foreign countries of our great financial 
strength in these times cannot be denied. 
Nor did we get this financial strength out 
of war profits. We lost enormously by the 
war. We created this reserve of capital 
as a study of our economy will show, from 
our growth of efficiency, by hard work, and 
savings, since the war. 

Before I conclude I wish to mention one 
more ever present and most important 
problem in foreign trade. That is our mer- 
chant marine. We need to visualize our 
overseas transportation not as a lot of 
ships but as about 20 important sea routes 
whieh are the extensions to our own in- 
land trade routes. There is only one pro- 
tection of our commerce from discrimina- 
tion and from combinations which would 
impose onerous freight rates. That is to 
maintain upon these trade routes the regu- 
lar operation of very substantial shipping 
under the American flag. Commerce can- 
not operate upon uncertainty of transpor- 
tation; it requires regular ferrylike sail- 
ings. The type of ship which is best 
adapted to such regular service and at the 
same time is the most practical for us to 
operate is the cargo liner. 


The Government is now deeply in the 
shipping business, and I believe must con- 
tinue to operate upon routes where pri- 
vate operation cannot undertake it, until 
the routes have been built up to the point 
where private operation can undertake 
them. But we will never have a real or 
satisfactory merchant marine until it is 
owned and maintained by private enter- 
prise. The Government cannot operate 
cheaply. It cannot obtain revenue as large 
as private enterprise. It cannot avoid the 
interminable difficulties and wastes of bu- 
reaucracy and above all, the direct and 
indirect political pressures. We must get 














| Points Out That Productivity of 
Nation Has Outstripped Population 
Growth in the Last Twelve Years 





Declares United States Will Never Have a Real 
Or Satisfactory Merchant Marine Until 
It Is Privately Owned. 





out of Government operation as quickly as 
we can establish private operation. 

Some of the lines on important trade 
routes are today successfully operated by 
American flag private enterprise. Some of 
the Government lines which are losing 
money today are rapidly approaching the 
point where they will pay private enter- 
prise. With the growth of the volume of 
trade most of the lines can, I believe, be 
ultimately disposed of to successful pri- 
vate operation. But we will never attain 
even the best mediocrity of Government 
operation until we reform the method of 
administering the fleet, until we make it 
responsible to the President instead of di- 
rectly to Congress and until we have more 
definite merchant marine policies. 


The Future 
Prospects for 


Jn conclusion if we can keep in motion 


‘the social and economic forces which we 


have developed so greatly in the last 
decade, if we can multiply and improve 
education and skill, if we still further 
stimulate scientific research, if we continue 
to eliminate industrial waste, if we still 
continue to improve our business organ- 
ization and maintain initiative we shall 


hold our own in our share in the world’s 
trade. 

By contributing to peace and economic 
stability, by the loan of our surplus sav- 
ings abroad for productive purposes, by 
the spread of inventions over the world, 


we can contribute to the elevation of 
standards of living in foreign countries 

And as I end this too long a discourse, 
I may recall the real purpose of such 
labors as yours and mine. Discussion and 
opinion upon intensely technical questions 
perhaps seem to be of a world apart from 
the final purpose of human service. But 
ours is not a nation of factories, railroads, 
dynamos, warehouses, trade or ships. It 
is a nation of men and women and chil- 
dren. When we consider these themes 
of production and trade we need be indeed 
guided in our conclusions by that course 
which will promote their welfare and com- 
fort. If by our efforts and our discus- 
sions we enlarge their standards of living 
it is an economic thing but it is a far 
greater thing than this, for security and 
living and comfort yield the opportunity 
for that greater fullness of life of the 
spirit, which is the true purpose of human 
service. 





More Exports of Nearly All Produets 


Shown in New Bulletin on Foreign Trade 





[Foreign Trade—Manufactures — Markets 
—1925.] 

Development of American foreign trade 
was characterized as “one of the most re- 
markable phenomena in the recent eco- 
nomic life of the world” by Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in an annual 
bulletin on foreign trade of the United 
States, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The bulletin shows a continued favor- 
able balance of trade. Export increases 
during 1925 were shown for practically all 
products and to practically all countries, 
the total from continental United States 
alone exceeding $5,000,000,000. 

The prospects for 1926 were seen as “al- 
together favorable” by Dr. Klein who, in 
a foreword, reviews \the status of Amecri- 
can foreign trade as disclosed in the bul- 
letin. He gives a comprehensive view of 
the situation as follows: 

“The year 1925 was a highly satisfactory 
one in our foreign trade. In the absence 
of unforeseen causes drastically cutting 
down either our own production or the 
buying power of our foreign markets, the 
prospects for the present year are alto- 
gether favorable. , 

European Market Good. , 

“Particularly encouraging has been the 
recent increase in our exports to Europe 
—beth raw materials and fabricated 
wares—and the prospects for further ad- 
vance in that market are good. The 
treaties of Locarno whereby the principal 
nations of western and central Europe 
pledged themselves to mutual guaranties 
of peace and good will, promise to accel- 
erate the economic improvement inaug- 
urated by the Dawes plan in 1924. We 
have reason to hope that Europe is en- 
tering into a period of commercial and 
industrial progress undisturbed by inter- 
national complications. This will result 
in increased ability to buy from abroad 
and American trade will share in the con- 
sequent improvement of our leading 
market. 

“The exports of the United States in 
1925 continued their steady advance, ex- 
ceeding those of 1924 by 7 per cent. In 
money value they were nearly twice as 
great as in 1913, and eliminating the ef- 
fect of price changes, in the neighborhood 
of 30 per cent greater. This is a highly 
Satisfactory showing, especially as com- 
pared with that of other leading industrial 
countries which, though gaining ground 
gradually, are still exporting less than 
before the war. Our exports constituted 
about 13 per cent of total world exports 
in 1913, and no less than 18 per cent at the 
present time. 

Increase in Automobile Exports. 

“Particularly gratifying is the fact that 
our exports of finished manufactures have 
again risen materially. Almost every 
class of such articles was exported in 1925 
in greater quantity than ever before ex- 
cept during the two inflation years imme- 
diately following the war. The increase 
of nearly 70 per cent over 1924 in the 
number of automobiles exported is a re- 
markable achievement of American enter- 
prise. Automobilés now rank in our ex- 
port trade next to cotton and mineral oils, 
There is every indication that the advance 
in automobile exports will continue be- 
cause of general improvement of world 
economic conditions, lower prices of our 
cars, the inability of most European ‘pro- 
ducers .to satisfy even home demand, and 
the exploitation of hitherto undeveloped 
markets, stimulated in several important 
instances by the efforts of the Department 
of Commerce. 

“The fact that our so-called “favorable 
balance of trade,” that is, the excess of 
exports over imports, was about one-third 
less in 1925 than the year before is owing, 
in large part, to perfectly normal and 
héalthy conditions. When our people are 
prosperous and our industries active we 
demand more exotic foodstuffs for our 
tables and more foreign raw materials 
for our factories. The fact that imports 
increased by 17 per cent in 1925 need be 
lamented only because fully half of that 
increase has been owing to price advances, 
some of which are attributable to indefen- 
sible artificial restrictions directed against 
the consumers of the United States. 

“In considering the balance of trade 
is should be borne in mind that before the 


war the United States was primarily a 
debtor country, whereas now it is a great 
creditor country toward which interest 
and principal payments must flow, thus 
tending to increasen imports. Moreover, the 
development of our own shipping has re- 
duced the amounts we must pay to for- 
eigners for ocean transportation. If it 
were not for the large new investments 
constantly being made by Americans in 
foreign countries, the change in our posi- 
tion in these respects would very likely 
bring about a normal excess of imports. 
Our new investments of capital in foreign 
countries during 1925, however, totaled 
more than a billion dollars. These raised 
the total of our foreign investments to ten 
and a half billions (exclusive of United 
States Government loans) as against about 
twe and a quarter billions in 1913. To 
carry these vast sums abroad a large ex- 
cess of exports has been required. 





“The exports of 1925 as compared witit 
en preceding year show an increase of 

7 per cent in the value of crude materials, 
of 7 7 per cent in that of semimanufactures, 
and of no less than 16 per cent in that of 
finished manufactunres. The increase in 
crude materials would have been still 
greater but for the decline in the price of 
cotton, the quantity of whith exported in- 
creased by 26 per cent, while the increase 
in value was only 12 per cent. Owing 
largely to the reduced wheat crop, ex- 
ports of crude foodstuffs fell off nearly 
one-fifth, while those of manufactured 
foodstuffs were stationary. 


Trade With Far.Qast. 

“Our exports to every continent except 
Asia were greater in 1925 than in 1924. 
The decrease in the case of Asia was con- 
fined substantially to Japan and Chinu, 
and in both countries our exports were 
recovering rapidly during the closing 
months of the year. Notwithstanding the 
decline, our sales to Asia last year’ were 
almost four times as great in value as in 
1913. The fall in exports to Japan was 
owing _, to reduced demand for materials 
for reconstruction following the earth- 
quake, and to the general business de- 
pression that has been felt there; the out- 
look for 1926 is more encouraging. Dis- 
turbed political conditions in China have 
seriously hampered our sales to that 
country, but sales for November and De- 
cember, 1925, were approximately 75 per 
cent greater than for the same months in 
1924. India took somewhat more of our 
exports in 1925 than the year before in 
spite of lower prices of articles exported 
to that country, and of British, German, 
and Japanese competition. Likewise in 
the face of keener competition wegfnade 
gains in our exports to Malayasia\ the 
buying power oft that region being en- 
hanced by the high prices for rubber and 
tin. Exports to both Australia and New 
Zealand continued to increase and totaled 
more than three and one-half times as 
much as in 1913. 


Advance in Price of Rubber. 


“The most striking phenomenon in our 
import trade of 1925 has been the great ad- 
vanee in the price of rubber which, to- 
gether with a considerable increase in the 
quantity imported, raised it to the first 
place among our imports. Another con- 
siderable fraction of the increase in the 
total value of imports has been owing to 
the higher price of coffee. There was also 
a marked advance in the average prices 
of several other major import items: Wool, 
tin, petroleum, burlaps, and hides and 
skins. 


“The strong buying power of the coun- 
try in 1925 was indicated by the fact that, 
even when higher prices had to be paid 
for them, most/ of the major individual 
classes of raw materials and foodstuffs 
imported showed a quantitative increase. 
Geographically, the most conspicuous in- 
creases in imports were in those frora 
Oceania and Asia, the latter continent ad- 
vancing to first place among our sources 
of supply. A slight decrease in our im- 
ports from North America is more than 


explained by the lower price of sugar 


from Cuba. Imports from South Ame a 
and Europe each increased by more 7. 
one-tenth in value.” 




















About 8,000 Male Voters Will Register 
On Date Agreement Becomes Active 


And Poll Finally on Issues 7 Weeks Later 


Native-Born Citizens, Chileans and Peruvians 
Resident Since 19 20, and Some For- 
eigners May Vote. 








The Tacna-Arica Plebiscite Registration 
and Election of which the official 
tnglish texts have just been received by 
the Department of State, follow 

Registration of voters eligible to vote in 


Laws, 
in full: 


the plebiscite begins on Saturday, March 
27. It will continue for thirty-one days. 
[he actual plebiscite 


day of May 15. 


takes place on the 


REGISTRATION AND ELECTION 
REGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Territory Affected by 
The Plebiscite 

Article 1. Plebiscitary The 
territory in which and for which a plebis- 
cite is being held under the control, and di- 
rection of the Plebiscite Commission, Tac- 


Territory. 


na-Arica Arbitration, is the territory of the 
Peruvian provinces of Tacna and Arica as 
1888; that is to 
say, so much of the terrtory of the said 
Peruvian province of Tacna as in bounded 
on the north by the River Sama, and the 
whole of said Peruvian province of Arica 
(Award, Page 62). The territory aforesaid, 
which is hereinafter referred to as the 
plebiscite territory, shall be deemed to in- 
clude the arbitral areas mentioned in the 
next article hereof; unless said arbitral 
areas or portions thereof shall be excluded 
from the plebiscitary territory by decision 
of the. Arbitrator, and in that event said 
arbitral areas shal be treated as included 
until the making of such decision and shall 
be treated as included afterward, except 
to the extent of the areas excluded by said 
decision. 


Article Arbitral Areas. There are 
two border areas which, in whole or in 
part, may be finally included in or ex- 
cluded from the plebiscitary territory by 
the Arbitrator in view of the study and re- 
port of the Special Commission on Bound- 
aries, Tacna-Arica Arbitration. These 
areas may be referred to as the northern 
arbitral area and the southern arbitral area, 
respectively. 


they stood on October 20, 


9 


CHAPTER 


The Electoral 
Right 

Article 3. Plebiscitary Elections. All 
persons who qualify under the following 
rules prescribed by the Arbitrator shall be 
entitled to vote in the plebiscite, to wit: 

A. Male persons, 21 years old, able to 
read and write, who qualify under one of 
the following classification, numbered 1, 
2, and 3: 

1. Persons born in Tacna and Arica, that 
is, in the plebiscitary territory as defined 
in Article 1;® 

2. Chileans and Peruvians who 

(a) On July 20, 1922, had resided two 
years continuously in said territory; and 

(b) continue so to reside in said territory 
until the date of registration; and 

(c) reside for three months immediately 
preceding registration in the sub-delega- 
tion in which they are resident at the time 
of registration; and 


(d) maké an affidavit as to residence in 
a form io be prescribed by the Plebiscitary 
Commission. 

3. Foreigners, i. e., persons who are 
neither Chileans nor Peruvians, who are 
eligible for naturalization in either Chile 
or Peru and who fulfill the qualifications 
described in subdivisions a, b, c and d, 
under paragraph A-2, and who, in addition, 
make affidavit in a form prescribed by the 
Plebiscitary Commission of their inten- 
tion’ to apply at once for naturalization 
in the State winning the plebiscite., 

B. 1. Provided, however, that mo person 
shall be denied the right to vote at the 
plebiscite solely because of inability to 
read and write who on July 20, 1922, and 
continuously from that date until the date 
when he applies for registration was the 
owner of real property in said territory. 


2. Provided, further, that no person sha}l 
acquire a vote through residence in said 
territory under the provisions of para- 
graphs A-2 and 3 if during any part of 
sud required period of residence he has 
been a member in any capacity of the 
army, navy, curbineers, government police, 
secret service, or gendarmerie of either 
Chile or Peru, or has received compensa- 
tion as such; or has been a government 
official or civil employee in the political, 
judicial or fiscal service of either coun- 
try, or has received compensation as such. 

3. Provided, further, that military per- 
sons of all ranks and civil employees of 
every degree of both governments who 
were born in said territory shall be given 
the opportunity to return to their native 
place both to register and vote in the 
plebiscite. - 

4. Provided, further, (a) that no person 
serving a term of imprisonment after sen- 
tence for a non-political offense involving 
moral turpitude or (b) under guardianship, 


non compos mentis or insane, shall be 
allowed to register or vote. (Award, Dasigg 
41-43). 


Provided further that no person not 
duly registered shall be allowed to vote 
in’ the plebiscite. (See Award, p. 47). 
Article 4. Residence: How Acquired and 
Lost. Without precluding the application 
of other relevant legal rules not incon- 
sistent herewith, residence in the plebis- 
citary territory is acquired by physical 
presence in the territory coupled with the 
intention of remaining permanent 
inhabitant thereof. Loss of residence in 
the plebiscitary territory is accomplished 
‘a voluntary departure from that territory 
Voluntary absence therefrom 


5. 


as a 


without | ter 


the intention of returning as a permanent 
inhabitant or by the ac quisition of a resi- 
dence élsewhere. 


Officials Listed 
Cannot Vote 

Article 5. Scope of the phrase ‘‘Govern- 
ment official or civil employee in the po- 
litical, judicial or fiscal service’’ of Chile 
or Peru. : 

1. The Presidents, Vice Presidents, Min- 
isters, cabinet officers and other executive 
officials of the two republics. 

2. The Chilean Intendentes. 

3. The Chilean Governors. 

4. The Chilean Sub-Delegates. 

5. The Peruvian Prefects and Sub-Pre- 
fects. 

6. The maritime governors. 

7. The captains of ports. 

8. District inspectors. 

9. The judges and the members of all 
courts. 

10. The Piscals. 

11. Recording officers charged with the 
keeping of court records and registers of 
all kinds; of the public record of births, 
baptisms, deaths, marriages, incorpora- 
tions, partnerships and other like statis- 
tics and facts; and of records relating to 
the title to, and Hens on real estate. 

12. Notaries public. 

13. Public prosecutors and lawyers 
whose public duty it is to prosecute or de- 
fend civil or criminal actions in the courts 
or to give legal advice; and persons serv- 
ing permanently or for fixed periods of 
time as receivers or trustees of estates or 
interests in litigation and under the con- 
trol or supervision of the courts; exclud- 
ing, however, lawyers who are voluntar- 
ily retained in such cause and who serve 
private interests for compensation paid 
by the latter. 

14. Officials and employees of the cus- 
toms, the internal revenue and the tax- 
collecting services. 

15. Officials and employees of the treas- 
ury and of the financial departments of 
the two governments. 

16. Officials and employees of. the quar- 
antine, the hygiene, and the public health 
services. 

17. Civilian (or other) officials or em- 
ployees who as 2 regular duty or employ- 
ment act as surgeons, physicians or den- 
tists to the Army and the Navy and the 
military and naval services; also surgical 
and medical officials and employees on duty 
at the Army and Navy hospitals. 

18. Civilian (or other) officials, artificers, 
and employees on duty+*at the arsenals, 
public docks, public factories and repair 
shops engaged in constructing, providing. 
maintaining or storing arms or ammunition 
or both for the Army or Navy, or ships 
for use by the Army, the Navy, the light- 
house service, the customs, the internal 
revenue, the quarantine or other similar 
services. 

19. Civilian (or other) navigating and 
executive officers on public ships, other 
than those engaged in a purely commercial 
service. 

20. Mayors and other executive officials 
of the cities and municipal corporations of 
either nation or of any other political sub- 
divisions of the Chilean or Peruvian. Gov- 
ernments. 

21. Legislators and aldermen. 

22. Officials, superintendents and teach- 
ers in the public schools. 

23. Officials, superintendents and inspec- 
tors of. the public markets. 

24. Secretaries, stenographers, clerks, as- 
sistants, and employees of every nature 
and kind who cooperate or collaborate or 
assist in the work entrusted to the offi- 
cials, superintendents, or others mentioned 
above. 

25. Officials and employees whose duty 
falls within the scope of the present para- 
graph or -includes some of the duties of 
the army, navy, carbineers, secret or other 
police, the secret service or the gendar- 
marie, even though such duty falls also 
within the scope of paragraph (B) of this 
article. 


Railroad Officials 
Allowed :to Vote 

(b). The several registration and _ elec- 
tion boards will treat the following gov- 
ernment officials. or civil employees (pro- 
vided they do not discharge, in part, the 
duties of the Gavernment officials or eivil 
employees mentioned in the preceding par- 
agraph) as not included within the scope 
of the phrase quoted at the beginning of 
the present article, to wit: 

1. Officials and employees of the Arica- 
La Paz railway. 

2. Officials and employees of enterprises 
of a private nature, despite their receiving 
subsidies from the public treasury. 

8. Secretaries, stenographers, clerks, 
sistants, and employees of every nature 
and kind, who cooperate or collaborate or 
assist in the work entrusted to the officials, 
superintendents, or others, previously in 
this paragraph mentioned. 

(c) The several registration and election 
boards will treat all Government’ officials 
and civil employees whose status is not 
fixed by ‘the two preceding paragraphs of 
the present article as being within the 
scope of the phrase quoted at the begin- 
ning of the present article. The true 
status of such officials and employees wi!l 
be determined as promptly as practicable 
by the Appeals Board, in the event of ap- 
peals being taken. 


as- 


Certain Conditions Essential 
To a Free Plebiscite 
CHAPTER III. 


Certain Rights of Prospective 
every person who asserts that 


Article 6. 
Electors. 


he is a duly qualified elector has the right: 
(1) To travel freely towards, and to en- 
the plebiscitary territory; Provided, 
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that any person claiming the right to 
travel towards and enter the plebiscitary 
territory as a plebiscitary elector who shall 
be denied entry may “appeal to the Com- 
mission, and if his appeal be sustained he 
shall be admitted. 

(2) Freely to depart, and travel from the 
plebiscitary territory. 

(3) To have his qualifications as an elec- 
tor and his right to register and vote de- 
termined by the Plebiscitary Commission 
or other duly constituted plebiscitary 
agency and to have the benefit of an ade- 
quate hearing as permitted by the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

(4) To sojourn and travel in the plebis- 
ctiary territory during the plebiscitary 
period, unless and until his right so to 
sojourn and travel shall have been de- 
termined adversely to him by the Com- 
mission. 

(5) Freely to exercise his right to regis- 
ter and vote, if determined favorably to 
him by said Commission or agency. 

Article 7. Correlative Duty of Chilean 
and Peruvian Governments. It is hereby 
recognized that under the Treaty of An- 
con, the Protocol of Arbitration, the Award 
of the Arbitrator, and subsequent deci- 
sions of the Arbifrator, Chile and Peru are 
obligated to the duty: 

(1) Of exercising their just powers 
facilitate the enjoyment of the rights men- 


to 


T 


i re 


March 1, then for March 15. 


The Commission, originally 
wards for Chile, and Manuel 
of the province on August 4, 
Pershing resigned on January 


tioned in the preceding article hereof. and 
to prevent all persons from curtailing or 
hindering the enjoyment thereof; and 

(2) Of exercising their just powers to 
protect all persons who may be enjoying 
or attempting to enjoy the rights afore- 
said against injury, intimidation or moles- 
tation of any kind. 

Article 8. Special Rights of Certain 
Electors. Any person who either directly 
or through a member of the Commission, 
(1) claims the right to vote in the plebis- 
cite, (2) alleges that he left the plebiscitary 
territory involuntarily on or after April 13, 
1924, (3) is within Chilean jurisdiction, and 
(4) makes a prima facie case, satisfactory 
to th@ Commission, of electoral right and 
involuntary departure, is entitled to be re- 
turned to the plebiscitary territory at the 
expense of the Chilean Government. 

Any person claiming the benefit of this 
article is entitled to have the sufficiency 
of his prima facie case promptly deter- 
mined by the Plebiscitary Commission and 
its determination, uwhless modified by the 
Arbitrator, shall be conclusive. 


Freedom to Discuss 
Vote Detailed 


Article 9. Freedom of Speech and Press. 
Within the plebiscitary territory prospec- 
tive electors and all other persons have the 
right (1) to make full and free, oral or 
written statements of their views concern- 
ing the issues involved in the plebiscite 
and concerning all facts and other matters 
relevant thereto, (2) to print the same or 
cause the same to be printed in a news- 
paper or otherwise and to cause such news- 
paper or print to be sold, circulated and 
distributed, and (3) to discuss the issues 
and matters aforesaid freely with other 
persons. But nothing in this article shall 
be deemed to justify language which, in 
substance and effect, constitutes an incite- 
ment to violence or lawlessness. 

Article 10. Public Meetings. Within the 
plebiscitary territory all persons and all 
associations or classes of persons, What- 
ever views they may hold or express as re- 
gards the isues incideyt to the plebiscite, 
shall be entitled to equal rights, oppor- 
tunities and privileges and to the equal 
protection of the laws, in respect of as- 
sembling in the open or in buildings, with 
or without musie or the display of flags; 
in respect of holding public meetings and 
public parades; and in respect of deliver- 
ing public addresses. At all duly author- 
ized meetings whether held in the inter- 
est of Chile or of Peru, al] participants 
therein and all persons present thereat 
are entitled to adequate protection from 
interference and molestation. 

Article 11. Display of Flags. Within 
the plebiscitary terfitory, no discrimination 
shall. be made betwen the right to display 
Chilean, and the right to display Peruvian 
flags. All persons displaying flags shall 
be entitled to equal privileges and to equal 
protection of the laws, whether the flag 
displayed is Chilean or Peruvian. 

Article 12. Demonstrations on Election 
Day. On the day of the casting of votes, 
al public meetings, parades and assem- 
blages in. the interest of Chile or Peru; the 


i a i a a ca ame 
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displaying of the flags of either country, 
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Salomon and Alselmo M. Barreto, Peruvians. 


ineligible to vote under Article V. of the law. 
ident Coolidge sustained the law as written. 
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except, upon ships or public buildings; all 
demonstrations, speeches, exhortations, and 
public arguments; and the distribtuion of 
written. or printed pamphlets or papers 
(other than newspapers theretofore regu- 
larly distributed or circulated) in favor of 
either country or intended or likely to in- 
fluence opinion with reference to the issues 


involved in the plebiscite or to secure sym- | 


pathy or support for either country, 
hereby prohibted. 


are 


Secretariat Distributes 
Election Material 

Article 13. Duties of the Secretariat. 
Under the gereral direction and 
vision of the President of the Commis: 
sion the Secretary-General shall be charged 
with the preparation and distribution of all 
registration and election material provided 
for by regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission, and shal] exercise such other 
powers in connection with registration and 
election proceedings as shall hagre been con- 
ferred upon the Secretariat or upon the 
Secretary-General by regulations  pre- 
scribed by the Commission. 


super- 


In matters not otherwise 
by regulations or resolutions adopted by 
the Commission, the Secretary-General 
Shall also perform such administrative and 
nonjudicial duties in connection with regis- 


tration and election from time to 


provided for 


@s may, 





time, be prescribed for him by 
dent of the Commission. 


the Presi- 


CHAPTER V. 


Registration and 
Election Boards 

Article 14. 
istration 
istration of 
in the 
count of 
registration 

Article 15. 


Fundamental Duty of Reg- 
Election Board. The reg- 
electors entitled to take 
plebiscite and the reception and 
ballots shall be conducted by 
and election boards. 
Composition of Registration 
and Election boards. Each registration 
and election board shall consist of three 
members—one, Who shall act as president, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Commission, and one to be appointed by 


and 
part 


each of the other two members of the 
Commission. 

Article 16. Personnel Pertaining to 
Registration and Election Boards. For 


each registration and election board the 
President of the Commission shall appoint 
a clerk, substitute president. and 
sergeant-at-arms, ind for each such board 
each of the other two members of the Com- 
mission shall appoint a substittue mem- 
ber of the board. « watcher and a substi: 
tute watcher. 

Article 17, Appointments. 
thereof. The «ppeintment of each member 
of the personne! of or pertaining to a reg- 
istration and election board shall be evi- 
denced by a certificate signed y the Presi- 
dent or other member of the Commission 
whd shall have made the appointment. 
Each such certificate shall be executed in 
triplicate—two copies to be delivered to the 
appointee and one copy to be filed in the 


a a 


Secretariat. 

Article 18. 9 Notice of Proposed Appoint: 
ment. Notice of any appointment pro- 
posed to be made by the Chilean or the 
Peruvian member of the commission in 
connection with the administration of 
registration and election regulations will | 


be served upon the President and the other 


member of the commission prior to the 
issue of the corresponding certificate of 
appointment. Such notice will be. served 


at least three clear days before the issuc 
of the certificate of appointment unless, 
upon a Showing made to the president of 
the commission by the member having the 
right to make the appointment, the presi- 
dent shall certify that an emergency exists 
which renders necessary the issue of the 
certificate of appointment without delay. 

Article 19. Filling of Vacancies. Any 
vacancy in the personnel of a registration 
and election board or in the personne! per- 
taining to such « board shall be filled ac- 
cording to the manner of the original ap- 
pointment. (Award, page 46.) 

Article 20. temoval of Appointees. Any 
appointee may be removed by the appoint- 
ing authority or by the commission. 

Article 21. Duties" of President. The 
president of cach registration and election 
board shall preside over the board, shall 
be the executive officer thereof, and shall 
perform such other duties be re- 
quired of him by 

Article 22. 
gcant-at-Arms: 


as may 
the commission. 
Substitute President: 


Clerk. 


Ser- 
The substitute pres- 








The work of the Commission has been to prepare for the plebiscite. 
Commission must protect her voters from intimidation and undue influence, and Peruvian protests 
against alleged conditions in the territory have caused postponements in the date of the plebiscite. 
Chile, on the other hand. has protested against the postponement of -the plebiscite dates, 
neither party has openly declared itself in favor of any alternative save the carrying out of the pleb- 
iscite as ordered by the award of President Coolidge. 





Certification 
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Ahorized 








ident, the sérgeant-at-arms and the clerk 
of each registration and election board 
shall perform such duties as may be re- 


quired of them by regulations prescribed 
by the Commission.and shall assist the 
preside nt of the board in the performance 
of his duties and in giving effect to the 


regulations of the commission and the in- | 


structions of the board designed to assure 
persons lbaving business with the board 
opportunity for the transaction 
of such business without interfering with 
the rights of others. They shall at all 
times be under the supervision and subject 
to the direction of the president of the 
board. 


“Watcher” Challenges 
Fraud Suspects 

Article 23. Privileges of Watchers. A 
watcher is the representative of the mem- 
ber of the commission making the appoint- 
ment. After filing his certificate of ap- 
pointment with the registration and elec- 
tion board tp which he pertains he shall 
be afforded opportunity to interpose chal- 
lenges, petitions and appeals in the man- 
ner in which watchers are hereinafter au- 
to interpose the same; and shall 
also be afforded opportunity to observe the 
conduct of the registration, the election, 
the scrutiny and counting of the ballots, 


and the preparation of the records and re- 





Present Status of the Taena-Arica Plebiscite 


HE basic law for registration and voting im the Tacna-Arica plebiscite has just been received in 

the official English text by the Department of State. 
study by General Pershing and his commissior. 
Commission has been working since it was organized on 


This law is the result of a six-month’s 
Toward the completion of this law, the Plebiscitary 
August 4, 1925. 


Despite illness, General Pershing did not resign his post until the law was finally approved on 
January 27, 1926. He sailed for the United States within two hours after the law was approved. 

The committee which drafted the documents consisted of William C. Dennis and Colonel E. A. 
Kreger, Americans; Manuel Antonio Maira and Galvarino Gallardo-Nieto. Chileans, and Alberto 
Under the procedure authorized by the Plebiscitary 
Commission, the Peruvians and Chileans each submitted a draft of the Law and the Americans, in 
secret session, drafted the final law, based upon these two and their own proposals. 
made of how much of the present law was Chilean, Peruvian or American. 
passed by the Plebiscitary Commission, the law was challenged by appeals to the arbitrator, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, only in regard to the details concerning certain Chilean officials who were listed as 
Both Peru and Chile appealed on this point. but Pres- 


No record was 
As finally unanimously 


Registration for the plebiscite begins March 27. and the actual voting takes place on or about 
May 27. These events have been postponed twice, the registration having been set originally for 


consisting of General Pershing as neutral chairman, Augustin Ed- 
FreyreSantander for Peru, after convening in Arica, the chief city 
I 925, has been sitting continuously since that date. 
27. he was succeeded by Major General William Lassiter. 


After General 


Peru has insisted that the 


But 





turns: but he shall not be permitted to 
interfere with the acts of the registration 
and election board and upon any overt act 
to that end he shall forfeit his privileges 
and be expelled from the registration office 
and polling place by order of the president 
of the board. 

Article 24. Duties Substitute. A 
duly appointed and certificated substitute 


ot 


shall perform the duties of his principal 
during the absence or disability of such 
principal, but, except during the absence 
or disability of such principal, he shall 
have no powers or privileges by reason 
of his appointment, save such as shall 
have been conferred upon him by the 
Commission. 

Article 25. Other Substitutions. In the 


absence of the clerk of a registration and 
election board his duties shall be 
formed by the substitute president or 
the sergeant-atarms, as the 
the board may direct. 

If amy member of a registration and 
election board appointed as such by a 
Member of the Commission other than the 
President be absent or incapacitated, and 
the substitute member of the ap- 
pointed by the same member of the Com- 
mission be absent or incapacittaed 
the watcher if he be absent or in- 
capacitated, the substitute watcher ap- 
pointed the same Member of Commis- 
sion Shall perform the duties of member 
of the board, as acting member thereof, 
during such absence or incapacity of the 
duly appointed member and 
tute. 

The functions of a watcher 
exercised by 


per- 
by 
president of 


board 


also, 
or, 


by 


his substi- 


shall not be 


anyone who is functioning 


as & member of a registration and election 
board. 
Article 26. Emergency Appointments. 


If the sergeant-atarms be absent or in- 
capacitated or if, owing to his being re- 
quired to perform the duties of the clerk, 
it becomes impossible for him adequately 
to perform the duties of sergeant-at-arms, 
the president of the board or the substi- 
tute president, if the latter be acting, as 
president, shall appoint, for the duration 
of the emergency aforesaid, an assistant 
sergeant-at-arms, to act in the place, or 
under the direction of the sergeant-at- 
arms. 

If the watcher 
tration 
such 


pertaining to regis- 
and élection board appointed as 
i. Member of the Commission be 
absent or incapacitated, and his substitute 
be ubsent or incapacitated also, 
ber or 
ing an 
same 


a 


by 


the mem- 
acting member of the board hold- 
appointment at the hands of the 
Member of the Commission shall be 
competent to appoint for 
the emergency an 


the duration of 
acting watcher. 
Upon the making of any appointment 
in virtue of the present article, the 
pointment shall be entered of record 
the minutes of the board; the record thus 
made to be deemed a certificate of 
pointment. 


About 400 Votes 
In Each Precinct 

Article 27. Registration and Election 
Precincts.—lor the purpose of inscribing 


ap- 
in 


ap- 
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Election Laws Drawn by Gen. Pershing, 
Two American Aides, One Chilian and 
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One Representative Selected by Peru 





Balloting Will Decide 43-Year Dispute Over Fwe 
Desert Provinces, Involving 


35,000 People. 


electors in 
receiving 


the 
and 


régistration books and of 
counting the ballets the 


plebiscitary territory shall be divided into 
registration and election precincts. In 
each precinct there shall be established 


one registration and election board and a 
registration office and polling place. 


Article 28. Designation of Boards.— 
Each registration and election board shall 
be known as the registration and election 
board of the subdelegation (or arbitral 
area) and of the precinct to which such 
board pertains. Precincts shall be num- 
bered, beginning with number one in each 
subdelegation or arbitral area. 


Article 29. Delimitation of 
and Election Precincts.—Except as other- 
with provided for, each subdelegation with- 
in the plebiscitary territory and each arbi- 
tral area shall constitute registration 
and election precinct. 


Registration 


a 


When in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion the number of electors entitled to 
register in any subdelegation shall appear 
to exceed 400, such subdelegation shall be 
subdivided into two or more registration 
and election precincts, with the boundaries 
so drawn include in each precinct, 
so far as practicable, not more than 400 nor 
less than 200 electors. 


as to 


With a view to the 
electorate and the practicability of elec- 
toral administration the Commission may 
exclude from the tegritory which normally 
would be included in any registration and 


convenience of the 


election precinct any portion or portions 
thereof and include the same in the ter- 
ritory pertaining to another precinct or 


other precincts; but the area of no election 
precinct shall be extended so as to include 
therein more than approximately 400 elec- 
tors. 

In any sparsely 
in which travel 


inhabited subdelegation 

dificult, election pre- 
cincts of less than 200 electors may be 
established to obviate the hardships and 
inconveniences of long travel. 


is 


Article 30. Location of Registration Offi- 
ces and Polling Places.—The location of 
each registration office and polling place 
shall be determined by the Commission. 
The registration of electors, the reception, 
scrutiny and count of ballots and the prep- 
aration of returns shall be conducted at 
such office and polling place 


No Polling Places 
Near Military 

So far as practicable, no registration of- 
fice or polling place shall be established 
within 200 meters of a military barracks, 
station or post; carbineer barracks, 
tion or post; a police barracks, 
post: court public office; the 
headquarters of a political or plebiscitary 
association, organization, committee or of- 
ficial; a saloon, 
piace in which alcoholic 
kept for sale and 
premises. Neither shall any 
racks, station, post, court, office, 
ters, saloon, wine shop or other 
the sale of alcoholic beverages 
consumption on the premises 
lished within 200 meters of a 
office or polling place after 
ment thereof. 

Article 31. Official Stamps Seals. 
Each registration and election board shall 
have an official stamp or seal. 


a sta- 


Station or 
other 


a or 


or wine shop other 


beverages 
consumption 


or 
are 
the 
bar- 


on 
such 
headquar- 
place for 
and their 
be estab- 
registration 
the establish- 


or 


The official stamp 
pertaining to sub-delegation shall bear 
the words “Registration and _ Election 
Board, Sub-Delegation of,” followed by the 
name of the sub-delegation, and the words 
“Precinct No. followed by the appro- 
priate number. 


or seal of a board 


a 


The official Stamp or seal of a board per- 
taining to an arbitral area shall bear the 
words “Registration and Election Board,” 
the words “Arbitral Area’ preceded by the 
word “Northern” the word ‘‘Southern,”’ 
as the case may require, and the words 
“Precinct No. * followed by the appro- 
priate number. ; 

All these 
Spanish. 


or 


inscriptions shall. -be ih 
The President of a registration and elec- 
tion board shall have the custody of the 


stamp or seal thereof. 


Article Minutes. Each registration 
and election board shall keep, in a minute 
book, accurate but concise minutes of its 
proceedings. Such minutes shall be pre- 
pared by the clerk under the direction of 
the president of the board. ‘The minutes 
of each meeting shall be considered by the 
board with a view to approval and. modifi- 
cation, if required, at the beginning of the 
succeeding meeting: and, as finally ap- 
proved, the minutes shall be signed in 
open session by. the president and mem- 
bers of the board. 

Article 33. Custody 
clerk of each registration and election 
board shall have custody of the minutes 
and other documents and records of the 
board. 

Article 35. Receipting for Documents.— 
ments.—Unless otherwise provided, docu- 
ments to be filed with a registration and 
election board shall be delivered to the 
clerk thereof. Upon the reverse side of 
each such document, the clerk shall en- 
dorse the day and hour of receipt, over 
his signature. 


20 
32. 


of Records. The 


Careful Receipts 
Issued by Clerk 


Article 34. Receipting for Documents.— 
For each document filed with registra- 
tion and election board, the clerk shall 
immediately issue to the person present- 
ing the same a receipt, signed,. stamped 
or sealed, and dated, showing the purpose 
for which the instrument was filed. For 
every docum@nt delivered by the clerk ke 
shall likewise require a receipt. 

a ’ 


a 


| 
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Article 36. Documents to be Recorded. 
Each registration and election board shail 
keep a record of documents received or 
delivered. The record shall include the 
day and hour of receipt and delivery, the 
name of the person who makes the de- 
livery or to whom the delivery is made, 
and a concise statement of the contents 
and purposes of such documents. This 
record shall be made on the day of rom 
or delivery. 

Article 3. Meetings of the Board.—The 
provisions of this article shall be ap- 
plicable to each registration and bet: 
board: 


. Quorum.—Two members of the Board, 
duly appointed and certified to act as such 
pursuant to Articles 15 and 17 hereof, shail 
constitute a quorum. 

2. President a Part of the Board.—The 
President shall be an integral part of the 
board over which he presides, with voice 
and vote. + a? 
3. Attendance 2 Duty.—Attendance’ at 
the proper time and place for the per- 
formance of his functions is a duty rest- 
ing upon each member of the personnel 
pertaining to a .board; Provided, 
however, that a substitute need not attend 
merely as substitute when his princteas is 
in attendance. 

4, Voting Obligatory.—It shall be obliga- 
tory upon each member present to vote, in 
the sense that he considers proper, upon 
any matter submitted to the board for de- 
cision. 


of or 


5. Votes.—Each member of the board 
present at a meeting thereof shall have 
one vote upon each and every question 
before the board. : 

6. Majority Rule.-—Every decision of a 
board shall be made by majority vote of 
the members present, except that in case 
of a tie vote the president, or ‘the substi- 
tute president acting as president, shall 
cast an additional and deciding vote. 


7. Minority Opinion.—A member of the 
board who has cast a dissenting vote in 
respect of any decision is entitled, upon 
demand made by him immediately after 
the vote, to cause a brief but accurate 
statement of the reasons for his dissent to 
be entered of record in the minutes. 


Article 38. Compensation and Expenses. 
—Personnel appointed by the President of 
the Commission in connection with the ad- 
ministration of legislation and election reg- 
ulations shall be compensated for services 
and reimbursed for necessary expenditures 
from funds of the Commission at such rates 
and in such manner as the Commission 
shall determine. Personnel appointed by 
the Chilean or the Peruvian Member of 
the Commission shall not receive. amy- 
thing from the funds of the Commission, 
but may be compensated for services and 
reimbursed for necessary expenditures, by 
the Government of Chile and Peru réipee 
tively. 

CHAPTER VIL. 
Registration During 
Thirty-one Days 

Article 39. Electoral Registers.” A plebis- 
citary electoral register shall be formed by 
each registration and election board. Due 
inscription in such a register shall be a 
necessary condiiton precedent to the cast- 
ing of a ballot as a plebiscitary elector. 


Article 40. Who may Register. Every 
person possessing the qualifications of a 
plebiscitary elector as described in these 
regulations who appears in person before 
the proper registration and election board 
and makes a proper showing to that effect 
in the manner, form and substance pre- 
scribed by the Commission is entitled to 
have his name inscribed and stand -in- 
scribed upon the plebiscitary electoral reg- 
istor formed by that registration and elec- 
tion board. No person shall be entitled ‘to 
have his name stand inscribed upon: more 
than one plebiscitary electoral register: 


Article 4). tegistration Period. The 
period during which electors may apply for 
registration as such shall be thirty-one 
days; Provided, that this period may be ex- 
tended by the Commission. 


Article 42. Registration Office Hours. 
From the time when. a registration an@ 
election board begins to function until the 
registration book of the board has, been 
duly closed the office of such board shall be 
open to the public daily from 8:00 to 11200 
a. m., and from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. These 
hours may and shall be extended by the 
board whenever the business before it re- 
quires such extension. 


Old Residents ‘a . 
May Return 


Article 43. Notice of Registration. The 
days, hours and place of meeting of each 
registration and election board. shall ,be 
announced. not later than ten, days prior 
to the first day of registration...Such an- 
nouncement shall be made by publication 
in such newspapers circulating in. the 
plebiscitary territory and elsewhere as the 
Secretary General, with the approval+.of 
the President of the Commission, may se- 


lect, and by posting notices in, at least 
ten conspicuous places within the regis- 
tration and election precinct. Each an- 


nouncement shall 
tion of the board. 
essary 


describe the jurisdic- 
Should it become -nec- 
to change the location of the of- 
fice and place of meeting once estab- 
lished in accordance with this article, pub- 
lic notice of such change shall be siven 
at least five days prior to such cha 
Provided, that on the certificate of the 
President of the Gommission that am 
emergency exists a change may be made 
on shorter notice. 











The State Department's announces ‘ 
ment will be continued in Thursday’@ 
issue. 
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HE CHAPLAIN, Rev. J. J. Muir, 
offered prayer. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to 


read the Journal of the proceedings of 
the legislative day of Thursday last, 
when, on request of Mr. Smoot and by 
unanimous consent, the further read- 
ing was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Haltigan, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President: 

S. 1430. An act to establish a board of 
public welfare in and for the District 
of Columbia, to determine its functions, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6374. An act to authorize the 
employment of consulting engineers on 
plans and specifications of the Coolidge 
Dam. 

Mr. SMOOT, Utah (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


Information Regarding .. ... 
Neutral Claims Requuested 
The VICE PRESIDENT: Concur- 


rent and other resolutions are in order. 


Mr. TRAMMEL, Florida (Dem.): I 
submit a Senate resolution, which I 
send to the desk. I ask that the reso- 
lution may be read and lie over under 
the rule. 


The resolution (S. Res. 169) was read 
and ordered to lie over under the rule, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
be, and is hereby, requested to make no 
change in the marking and designating 
of interstate public highways which 
would bring about a discontinuance of 
the designation and marking of said 
highways by names as_ heretofore 
adopted. 


Mr. BORAH, Idaho (Rep.), submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 170), 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the claims of American cit- 
izens against Great Britain and France 
arising out of violations of the rights 
of neutrals between August 1, 1914, and 
April 6, 1917, have not yet been brought 
to settlement: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interests, to inform the Sen- 
ate what steps he is taking to nego- 
tiate claims conventions with Great 
Britain and France for the arbitration 
and settlement of the claims 
mentioned. 


above 


Message From 
The House 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the Dill 
(S. 2673) to amend the act approved 
June 3, 1896, entitled “An Act to es- 
tablish and provide for the mainten- 
ance of a public library and reading 
room in the District of Columbia, dis- 
agreed to by the Senate, agreed to the 
conference requested by the Senate, and 
that Mr. Zihlman, Mr. Keller, and Mr. 
Blanton were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The mesage also announced that pur- 
suant to the provisions of the House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 4, provid- 
ing for a joint committee to conduct 
negotiations for leasing Muscle Shoals, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. Morin, 
Mr. James, and Mr. Quin as members 
of said committee on the part of the 
House. 

Mr. COUZENS (Mich., Rep.) asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Record a speech by the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Borah] delivered 
at Randolph-Macon Women's College, 
Lynchbury, Va., on the 12th instance, 
on “Education control.” 


Bills on Calendar 


Are Considered 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The calen- 
dar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. WALSH (Mont., Dem.) obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. WALSH: I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS (Ohio, Rep.): It is 
with great diffidence that I submit the 
suggestion I am about to make to the 
Senator from Montana, I recall that he 
gave notice of the address which he de- 
sires to deliver this morning, but I am 
wondering if the Senator would permit 
us to work on the calendar for a while. 
We have a long calendar of rather im- 
portant measures, and the only time we 
can get them up is at this hour, as the 
Senator knows. So I wonder if the 
Senator would not consent postponing 
the delivery of his address until after 
we have worked on the calendar for a 
time? 


Me WALSH: Mr. President, it is 

now after 12 o'clock, and I feel sure 
that I shall conclude by remarks at 
least by 1 o'clock, so there will be an 
hour to work on the calendar. I should 
prefer to go on at this time. 

Mr. PITTMAN (Nev., Dem.): Mr. 
President, I had desired to discuss the 
long and short haul bill, which is now 
the unfinished business, this morning, 
but the Senator from Montana had 
given notice of his intention to discuss 
another subject. There are some other 
matters which I believe Senators have 
expresed a desire to discuss today; so, 
with the premission of the Senate, I 
shall discuss the unfinished business 
upon convening tomorrow morning or 
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as soon thereafter as possible when it 
may be convenient to the Senate for 
me to do so. 


Senator Walsh 


Defends Senator W heeler 

Mr. WALSH: Mr. President, on the 
2d day of January, 1926, the time ex- 
pired within which the Government 
might take an appeal from the ruling 
of Judge Bailey of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia sustaining 
the demurrer to the indictment re- 
turned in that court a year ago against 
my colleague, Senator Wheeler. Thus 
there is brought to an inglorious end 
the effort of the Department of Justice 
to punish a Member of this body for 
daring to assail it in the discharge of 
his official duties, and in retribution for 
his exposure of such misdeeds and as- 
sociations on the part of the head there- 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States forced his retirement from pub- 
lic office. 

Whatever may be said in criticism 
of the method that was pursued or the 
character of the witnesses of which he 
made use, few, if any, will venture to 
deny that Senator Wheeler rendered 
an invaluable public service in forcing 
and conducting the investigation which 
occasioned the prosecution against him. 


The President of the United States 
admitted as much when he called for 
the resignation of Harry M. Daugherty, 
impelled by the revelations of depravity 
of his associates, and every doubt has 
been dispelled since that gentleman de- 
clined to testify before a grand jury 
concerning his official acts on the 
ground that his evidence might incrimi- 
nate him. 


Proceedings Termed 
“Political Reprisal” 


The circumstances under which the 
criminal proceedings against Senator 
Wheeler were instituted, and the issue 
thereof, must convince the most skepti- 
cal that they were inspired by personal 
and partisan malice, that they consti- 
tuted a plain case of political reprisal, 
having for their immediate purpose to 
arrest the investigation in which he 
was then engaged, and to bring into 
disrepute it and other like inquiries 
being conducted by the Senate and re- 
motely to serve as a warning to any 
Member of this body who might be 
moved to expose corruption or malver- 
sation in the public service. It is asa 
breach of privilege of the Senate of the 
United States that I present the sub- 
ject today. How many among us will 
care to incur the displeasure of the 
Department of Justice if it may with 
impunity employ perjured testimony to 
wreak its vengeance on those who thus 
dare? I propose to demonstrate that 
that is just what it did in the case of 
my colleague, Senator Wheeler. 


Details of 


Prosecution Related 
(Senator Walsh 
of the prosecution 

league.) 

The story of this prosecution against 
Senator Wheeler makes a black chap- 
ter in the history of American juris- 
prudence. Happily it has few parallels. 
My reading has recalled none. We are 
led to believe that in other countries 
men in public life, who have made 
themselves obnoxious to the powers 
that be, run the risk of like treatment 
before subservient courts. Our liberties 
have not until now been so imperiled. 
I look for no division in this body in 
reprobation of this assault upon its 
independence, recalling the days of the 
Stuarts and the Tudors. The offense 
against the Senate is too flagrant to 
permit the thought that even parti- 
sanship should offer any obstacle to 
the vindication of its dignity and the 
demands of justice. I am confident 
that the President of the United States, 
being apprised of this effort to pollute 
the administration of justice will, -jeal- 
ous, aS he must be, for the honor of 
his administration, hasten to inquire 
into the identity of those responsible 
for it and to act accordingly. 


related the details 
against his col- 


It is of transcendent importance that 
the attempt perjured testi- 
mony to silence a Member of this body 
and overwhelm him in ignominy should 
not pass unnoticed. I accordingly sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Sen- 
aie the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read. 


through 


Consideration of 


Resolution Postponed 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 171, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General 
be, and he hereby is, directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate an itemized state- 
ment of all expenditures made or obli- 
gations incurred in connection with in- 
vestigations conducted by or under the 
authority of the Department of Justice 
touching alleged or supposed offenses 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, or with 
the finding or disposition of indict- 
ments against him; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Attorney General 
be, and he hereby is, directed to advise 
the Senate whether it is the purpose 
of the Department of Justice to present 
to a grand jury the testimony of 
George B. Hayes given in the trial of 
the case of the United States against 
Burton K. Wheeler in the District 
Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Montana, with the facts and 
circumstances attending the same, with 
a view to an indictment for perjury in 
the giving of such testimony. 

Mr. WALSH: I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. 


Me: CUMMINS Iowa (Rep.): I ask 
« that the resolution may go over 
under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The reso- 
lution will go over under the rule. 

Mr. BRUCE, Md., (Dem.): Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not see how any two minds 
could differ in regarfl to the propriety 
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of adopting the resolution just submit- 
ted by the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
Walsh). I quite agree with him in 
thinking that the prosecution of Sena- 
tor Wheeler is one of the most extra- 
ordinary episodes in the history of 
tyrannical criminal procedure. To find 
a parallel to it we must go back to the 
Titus Oates Conspiracy in English his- 
tory. I am glad to say that from the 
very beginning I have always believed 
Senator Wheeler to be absolutely inno- 
cent of the charges that were made 
against him. He did me the honor, 
before he was ever tried and acquitted, 
in a conversation with me to assure 
me that he was an absolutely guiltless 
man. I expect to vote for the resolu- 
tion. 

I say without a moment's hesitation 
that the mistake of my conferees upon 
this side of the Chamber has not been 
in instituting investigations. That is 
almost the highest function of a legis- 
lative body. I personally voted for 
every investigation that was suggested 
in the Senate during the last Congress. 
The mistake, however, that they have 
made, and the mistake that the majority 
of my friends on the other side of the 
Chamber would have made under the 
same circumstances, has been in not 
prosecuting those investigations in the 
fair, impartial and dispassionate spirit 
that the American people demand. The 
Daugherty inquiry would have been fol- 
lowed by a different result, in my opin- 
ion, if it had been prosecuted in a 
different spirit, and the suspicious, if 
not damning circumstances, developed 
by the Teapot Dome _ investigation 
would have had a different effect upon 
the American people if that investiga- 
tion also had been prosecuted in a dif- 
ferent spirit, though, owing to the 
trained professional experience of the 
Senator from Montana, it was prose- 
cuted in substantially a different spirit 
accordance with different 
Daugherty investi- 


and in 
methods from the 
gation. 

Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President, I call 
for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The regu- 
lar order is called for. The calendar 
under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The Sena- 
tor from Idaho is recognized. 


Procedure of Case 


Commented Upon 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, I was 
chairman of the committee which had 
the task of investigating the facts con- 
cerning the charge against Senator 
Wheeler. 1 quite agree with the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. Walsh) that 
the story of the prosecution of Senator 
Wheeler thereafter is a sad and sorry 
story, and I assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will go so far as it can 
in remedying the wrongs of that prose- 
ecution. I assume when these matters 
as they have been presented this morn- 
ing by the Senator from Montana come 
to the notice of the Attorney General 
and of the President of the Untied 
States that the department will under- 
take to purge that record of perjury 
if it is possible to do so by prosecuting 
those who were, in my opinion, guilty 
of perjury. 

However, what I rise to discuss only 
for a moment is this: There has grown 
out of this prosecution, Mr. President, 
a general principle which is of very 
great importance, it seems to me, and 
ought to have our consideration. If 
it becomes a practice for the Govern- 
ment to bring men two or three thou- 
sand miles away from their homes for 
the purpose of putting them on trial 
in the District of Columbia because 
some incident occurs here, because of 
the filing of a paper in one of the de- 
partments, or because of some unim- 
portant act in connection with the de- 
partments, that raises one of the most 
important which we could 
have before us for consideration; and 
it is peculiarly accentuated by the 
Wheeler trial. 

The one proposition in this history 
now which concerns me most is to 
Know whether it is to be used as a 


questions 


precedent for other prosecutions in the 
District of Columbia 
circumstances and 


under the same 
conditions 
made up the history of this prosecu- 
tion. That is of permanent general 
importance. 

The other matter is of importance 
in this particular case and ought ‘to 
be dealt with by the Department of 
Justice with efficiency and drastically, 
but this matter is one which is of 
concern to the whole country but of 
peculiar concern to the Western States. 
I want to enter my protest against the 
practice as unwise, unjust, oppressive 
and against the whole theory of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. 


which 


Calendar 
Is Considered 


M®: FESS, Ohio, (Rep.): Mr. Presi- 
7 dent, there are 30 minutes left of 
the morning hour which might be used 
in considering bills on the calendar. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed with the considera- 
tion of the measures on the calendar, 
beginning where we left off when the 
calendar was last under consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

The first business on the calendar 
was the bill (S. 1184) to authorize the 
Settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Czechoslovak Republic to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. WILLIS: Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that Orders of Business 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, and &, being Senate bills 1134, 1135, 
1136, 1137, 1138, and 1139, go over. I 
understand that it is not desired that 
they be taken up today. 


Bill Treats of Claims 
Against United States 


The bill (8. 1912) to provide a method 
of settlement of claims against. the 
Government of the United States in 


sums not exceeding $5,000 in any one 
case was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate 
as amended, and the amendments were 
concurred in, 

Mr. KING, Utah, (Dem.): I ask that 
the bill be heard, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Secretary will read the bill as amended. 

The legislative clerk read the bill as 
amended. 


Mr. KING: Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado advise us 
whether he has received a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General in re- 
gard to this bill? 

Mr. MEANS, Colorado, (Rep.): Yes; 
I have had communications from all of 
the departments. I can not recall the 
one from the Attorney General; but 
there was no objection by any one to 
the first portion of the bill. That is 
exactly the same verbiage as the pres- 
ent law, merely increasing the limit to 
$5,000 instead of $1,000, with the excep- 
tion of the date which we have just 
amended. 

Mr. KING: As I understand, the ef- 
fect of this bill is to permit suit to be 
brought, or at least an examination to 
be made, by the Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission, and the Employees’ 
Compensation Commission is permitted 
to render judgment. 

Mr. MBANS: No. 

Mr. KING: Well, that is the effect 
of it. It is permitted to certify to Con- 
gress the fact as to whether a claim is 
a just claim or not, and certify to Con- 
gress, up to $5,000, claims which may 
be submitted by persons who are not 
employees of the Government. 






Establishment of Claims 


Agency Proposed 

Mr. MEANS: That 
Senator’s statement is correct; but it 
is not a judgment, any more than we 
have presented to the Congress 
many, many claims of those who have 
been injured, either by defective ma- 
chinery or because of carelessness of 
an agent of the Government in the por- 
formance of his duty. Instead of the 
Claims Committee of Congress passing 
upon the justness of claims, we have 
an agency that is duly equipped, that 
knows this kind of business, and that 
will pass upon the matter and then re- 
port back to Congress. Congress has 
not lost its authority or control. It is 
not an opening of the door to permit 
suit to be brought or judgment to be 
entered. There will be no more claims 
in the future, I apprehend, than we 
have now, that Senators and Represen- 
tatives present. Only recently we 
passed one, I notice, introduced by the 
Senator from Texas, where a boy was 
killed by an airplane. We had to guess 
at the amount that we should allow, 
and we allowed it, and it was a justi- 
fiable claim. 

We had no evidence to show the ex- 
tent of the pecuniary injury, and the 
sole purpose of this bill is to enlurge 
the scope of the small claims bill previ 
ously passed, which has been fourl to 
work admirably, and relieve the Claims 
Committee of that duty. 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, I can ap- 
preciate the motives which prompted 
the Senateor from Colorado and the 
other members of the Claims Committee 
to recommend this legislation. I con- 
fess, however, that it strikes me as 
being unwise and injudicious, if not un- 
safe, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. I was very anxious that the 
joint committee, consisting of members 
from the Claims Committee and mem- 
bers from the Judiciary Committee— 
and the joint committee has been ap- 
pointed, as I am advised—should meet 
for the purpose of considering the en- 
tire question as to whether the Govern- 
ment of the United States would put 
itself in the position of being sued for 
the torts of its agents and employees. 
I regret that this bill has come before 
us before the whole subject has been 
fully investigated by the joint commit- 
tee. I confess that I look with a good 
deal of apprehension upon the pre- 
cedent which we are establishing, in 
part following a bad precedent, in my 
judgment. which heretofore has been 
established, which, as the Senator from 
Colorado has said, gave jurisdiction to 
certain departmental agencies to make 
findings up to $1,000 and to pay them 
also, as [ recall 


portion of the 


now 


Legality of 
Measure Debated 

IT have grown up with the traditions 
of the common law. The Government 
may not be sued without its consent. 
Suit was not brought under the com- 
mon law against a sovereign. Suit was 
not brought under the common law 
against the shires, the counties of Great 
Britain, or against the municipalities. 
We have incorporated that feature of 
the common law into our municipal 
jurisprudence; and States are not sued, 
as I recall. It is a departure from the 
common law. 

Mr. BAYARD, Del. (Dem.): Does not 
the Senator think that the trend of 
modern law in this country is toward 
allowing suits to be brought for tort 
where an officer or agent officer has 
acted without the line of his duty? 

Mr. KING: If the Senator says that 
it is, I will accept his word; but I do 
not think it is the law. Whether it is 
the trend, I am not able to state. I 
am merely stating what the common 
law was. That common law was 
adopted by the States of the Union and, 
so far as I know, there is not a State 
in the Union now that can be sued for 
the alleged torts or meglect of its 
officers.. 

Mr. SWANSON: We already have a 
bill providing for a thousand dollars. 

Mr. MEANS: That is in the exact 
language of the present law, and our 
deliberate purpose was to increase the 
amount to $5,000, 

Mr. SWANSON, Va. (Dem.): I do 
not object ‘to this being increased to 
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$2,000 or $2,500, but if we make it 
$5,000, five times what it is now, I am 
afraid the departments will be more 
lenient in a great many of these mat- 
ters, 


Amendment Reducing 


Amount Agreed To 

M® FLETCHER, Fla. (Dem.): Then 
= I move to make the amount 
$3,000. 

Mr. MEANS: Tf accept that amend- 
ment, if I may be permitted to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Florida, on page 2, line 4, to strike out 
“ $5,000" and to insert in lieu thereof 
** $3,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER: The same amend- 
ment should be made on page 3, line 4, 
to strike out “ $5,000’ and to insert in 
lieu thereof ‘'$3,000." I move that 
amendment. 

The bil was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. GOODING, Idaho (Rep.): Then [ 
ask unanimous consent that we proceed 
with the calendar until 3 o'clock for the 
consideration of unobjected bills only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The bill (H. R. 6559) for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. FERNALD, Me. (Rep.): Mr. 
President, I realize that it would be 
quite impossible to consider this bill in 
the, limited time now. It is a very im- 
portant measure, and most of the Sen- 
ators desire to be present when the 
matter is taken up, so I shall ask that 
it go over. I want to say, however, 
that I hope to call the bill up in the 
very near future. It has been on the 
calendar for more than two months, 
and when the long and short haul bill 
shall have been disposed of I hope that 
we may take this bill up. I-ask that it 
may go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The bill 
will be passed over. 


Bills for Relief 
Of Officers Passed 


The bill (S. 2158) for the relief of cer- 
tain disbursing officers of the Superin- 
tendent State, War, and Navy Depart- 
ment Building was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 1828) for the relief of 
Lieut. (Junior Grade) Thomas J. Ryan, 
United States Navy, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


Private Relief 
Bills Passed 


The bill (S. 1456) authorizing the 
Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine the claim of H. C. 
ISricsson was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, and was passed. 

The bill (8S. 2296) authorizing insur- 
ance companies or associations or fra- 
ternal or beneficial societies to file bills 
of interpleader was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read. 
The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 2465) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce, prohibiting the admission 
into the United States of certain adul- 
terated grain and seed unfit for seeding 
purposes,” of date August 24, 1912, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, N. Y. (Rep.): Let 
the bill go over. 

Mr. GOODING: Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will withhold his objection 
for a few minutes while I explain the 
bill. This is a very important measure, 
not only to the eastern farmers but to 
the western farmers. The bill was 
prepared by the Department of Agri- 
culture. For many years this country 
has been made the dumping ground for 
worthless seed, seed that is not adapt- 
able in many States. This bill pro- 
vides that hearings shall be held by the 
Department of Agriculture, and when 
it is found that seed from any country 
is not adaptable for use in this country 
the bill provides that 10 per cent of all 
such seed shall be stained a red color. 
All foreign seeds are to be stained, but 
where it is found adaptable, the stain- 
ing is to be very light, not more than 
1 percent. As far as possible the stain- 
ing will ke of such a color as to show 
the country of origin, so the farmeis in 
buying seed anywhere in the United 
States will know whether they are buy- 
ing foreign or domestic seed; and I am 
told, Mr. President, that practically 
every agricultural college in this coun- 
try is asking for the passage of this 
measure. 


Measure Would Regulate 


Seed Importation 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Mr. President, I 
take as deep an interest in the matter 
of purity of seeds as, I think, any 
Senator in the Chamber. Of course I 
think everyone conversant with farm- 
ing will admit that upon occasion seeds 
are developed in foreign countries 
which may be peculiarly adaptable to 
the needs of certain portions of agri- 
cultural United States, just as we in 
this country upon occasion develop 
seeds which may be useful in other 
cultural United States, just as we in 
of the world. This bill provides that 
whenever any alfalfa or red clover seed 
grown abroad is shipped into this coun- 





try it must be stained some false color. 
That means—and I am sure Senators 
will all realize it—that it will not be 
purchased in the market in this coun- 
try. Farmers will not buy seeds which 
are stained green or dark brown. The 
mere fact that seeds are stained some 
artificial color puts the stamp of suspi- 
cion on them. To my mind this bill, in 
effect, threatens an embargo on the im- 
portation of valuable seeds into the 
United States, because according to its 
terms those seeds must be stained, It 
is just as if we should pass an act 
providing that all butter made abroad 
shall be stained greén when it is im- 
ported into the United States. It 
would not be purchased on our markets. 

Mr. WADSWORTH: Mr. President, I 
hope I have not reflected upon the intel- 
ligence of the farmers of America, espe- 
cially when I am making a suggestion 
that the ultimate effect of legislation 
of this kind will be to increase the cost 
of seed to the farmers. 

Under the five-minute rule it is quite 
impossible to discuss a measure of this 
kind, and I can not withdraw my ob- 
jection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The ob- 
jection is insisted upon. The next bill 
on the calendar will be stated. 

The bill (S. 99) for the relief of the 
owner of the lighter Eastman No. 14 
was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
without amendment, ordered “to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The bill (S. 3019) to reimburse certain 
fire insurance companies the amounts 
paid by them fdr property destroyed by 
fire in suppressing bubonic plague in 
the Territory of Hawaii in the years 
1899 and 1900 was announced as next 
in order. 


Bill Provides 

Reimbursement for Losses 

N R. SMOOT: I remember a bill of 
+ this character passing the Senate 
on two previous occasions. I want to 
know whether the insurance companies 
covered by the present bill were in- 
cluded in a bill that has already passed 
for this very purpose, or whether the 
passage of the bill through the Senate 
ended the matter, and it did not pass 
in the House, thus requiring the pass- 
age of another bill through the Senate. 

Mr. BAYARD: I have looked into 
the case with the greatest care and 
verified the names of the insurance 
companies and the amounts. I went 
over the list as set forth in the report 
and checked the whole matter. I am 
quite sure, no matter what happened in 
the other House of Congress, that so 
far as the Senate is concerned this is 
an original bill. I believe a similar bill 
has passed before, but this is original 
action on the part of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, and was read. The bill was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read a third time, and 
passed, 


Reconsideration of 


Passed Measures Asked 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. 
President, on Saturday two bills, Nos. 
350 and 3651 on the calendar, were called 
up and considered by unanimous con- 
sent and passed. I desire at this time 
to enter a motion to reconsider the 
votes by which the two bills were or- 
dered to a third reading and passed, be- 
ing the bill (S. 2141) conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment in any claims which the As- 
siniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; 
and the bill (S. 2868) onferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Crow 
Indians may have against the United 
States, and for other purposes. If the 
measures have gone to the House I ask 
unanimous consent that a request may 
be submitted to the House to have 
them returned to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Ls 
there objection? The Chair hears none. 
The motion to reconsider will be en- 
tered, and the House will be requested 
to return the bills. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 118) for the relief of the owner of 
the American barge Texaco No. 153, 
which was read. The bill was reported 
to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time and passed. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 646) for the relief of F. M. Gray, jr., 
Co., which was read. The bill was re- 
ported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The bill (S. 3074) for the relief of 
John H. Gattis, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and was read 
and passed. 


Amendment to Alaska 
Act Proposed 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7820) to amend an act entitled 
“Aan act providing for the election of 
a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the Territory of Alaska,”’ ap- 
proved May 7, 1906, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 9, after the 
word ‘“‘the,” to strike out “collector of 
customs for Alaska,’ and insert ‘na- 
tional committeeman for Alaska repre- 
senting the chief political party in op- 
position to that party of which the 
Governor of Alaska is & member.” The 
bill was reported to the Senate as 





amended, and the amendment was con- 
curred in. The bill was read the third 
time and passed. 

The bill (S. 3213) to provide for the 
disposition of moneys of the legally ad- 
judged insane of Alaska who have been 
cared for by the Secretary of the In- 
terior was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions with amendments. The 
amendments were agreed to. The bill 
was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Bank Act Extended 
To Virgin Islands 


The bill (S. 2769) to extend the pro- 
visions of the national bank act to the 
Virgin Islands of the United States was 
announced as next in order. The bill 
was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


b tec PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 
The Chief Clerk: A bill (8. 575) to 
amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act, 

Mr. FESS: Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on its findings 
upon the application of the railroads for 
certain commodities from eastern de- 
fined etrritories Groups D to J, inclu- 
sive, to Pacific coast terminals, without 
authority to establish reduced rates on 
observing ladl iy.bgkqj mwfyp mfwyp 
observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 


The application was denied. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert this re- 
port in the Record at this point. 


There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed 
in the Record: 


Unfinished Business 
Laid Aside 


Mr. GOODING: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARREN, Wyo., (Rep.): I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 9341) making 
appropriations for the executive office 
and sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. GOODING: Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER: Sev- 
enty-two Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. The 
question before the Senate is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
Warren) to proceed to the consideration 
of the independent offices appropriation 
bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, which had been _ re- 
ported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN: Mr. President, I 
make the usual request that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that the bill may be read for amend- 
ment, committee amendments to be 
first considered, and other amendments 
to be considered later. 

The PRESIDING 
there objection? 

Mr. KING: Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the bill is not long 
and is very important, I ask that it be 
read textually, so that we may be ad- 
vised of its contents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
bill will be so read. The Chair did not 
understand the Senator from Utah (Mr, 
King) to object to the request to dis- 
pense with the formal reading of the 
bill, but that he merely desired that it 
might be fully read for amendment. 
Without objection, the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming is agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM: I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bills. I will say for 
the benefit of Senators that the bills 
all relate to bridges in the State of 
Tennessee in which the Senators from 
that State are interested. They grant 
to the highway department of the 
State of Tennessee the right to con- 
struct the bridges. 

The bills were ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES, of Washington: I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business today, it take 
a recess until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


OFFICER: Is 


Executive Session 
Called 
M®: JONES, of Washington: I move 
+ that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. After eight 
minutes spent in executive session the 
doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 35 minutes p. m.), under the order 
previously entered, the Senate took a 
recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, March 
16, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





* 
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HE HOUSE met at 12 o'clock, 
I and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered prayer. 
The Journal of the proceedings of 
Saturday, March 13, 1926, was read 
und approved. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Craven, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives 
was requested. 

S$. 957. An act for the purchase of 
the Oldroyd collection of Lincoln relics; 

S. 2141. An act conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and enter judg- 
ment in any claims which the Assini- 
boine Indians may have against the 
United States and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2868. An act conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, 
examine, adjudicate, and render judg- 
ment in claims which the Crow Tribe 
of Indians may have against the United 
States and for other purposes. 


President Sends 
Message 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State recommending legis- 
lation by Congress authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $20,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary to enable 
the participating and installation of a 
suitable national exhibit at the Third 
World's Poultry Congress to be held 
at Ottawa, Canada, in July, 1927, in 
accordance with a request by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, a copy of whose 
letter is attached to the report of the 
Secretary of State. 

I share in the view of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
State that participation by the United 
States in this World’s Poultry Congress 
would be in the public tnterest, and I 
recommend that the appropriation be 
authorized and granted. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


The White House, March 13, 1926. 
Message 
ordered 


and accompanying papers 
printed and referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ' ; 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Cumberland, Md. 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act 
approved June 3, 1896, entitled ‘“‘An act 
to establish and provide for the main- 
tenance of a free public library and 
reading room in the District of Colum- 
bia,’’ insist on the House amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked for 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection? 

There was no _ objection; and the 
Chair appointed as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. Zihlman, Mr. 
Keller and Mr. Blanton. 


Hause Passes 
Radio Regulation Bill 


The SPEAKER: When the House 
adjourned on Saturday the previous 
question had been ordered on the bill 
(H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other pur- 
poses, and all amendments to final 
passage. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? 

Mr. LEHLBACH, 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, I ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on the so-called Blanton 
amendment, the amendment dealing 
with slander. 

The SPEAKER: Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

Mr. WINGO, De Queen, Ark. (Dem.): 
Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, that 
is the amendment which creates 48 
different Federal offenses on the slander 
proposition. 

Mr. LEHLBACH: 
amendment; yes. 

The SPEAKER: If a separate vote 
is not demanded on any other amend- 
ment, the Chair will put the other 
amendments en gross. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON, Abilene, Texas 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, by reason of the 
interpolation the amendment might be 
misunderstood. May we have it again 
reyperted so that the membership will 
unliidtand it? 

The SPEAKER: Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Blanton) 
there were—ayes 46, noes 102. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote, and make the point 
that there is no quorum ‘present. 

The SPEAKER: The Chair will 
count. One hundred and eighty-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Serweant at Arms will bring in ab- 
sont Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 57, anys 287, not voting 87. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER: The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT, Albena, Mich. (Rep.): Mr. 
Speater, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 218, nays 123, answered 
“present’’ 1, not voting 8) 


Newark, N. J. 


That is the 


Consider Consent 

Calendar 

fH SPBAKER: The Clerk will call 
~ the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


Pre first business on the Consent 
Calendar was the resolution (H. J. Res. 


88) to authorize the completion of the 
Memoria] to the Unknown Soldier. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER: fs there objection 
to the preesnt consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. FISH, Garrison, N. Y. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. BLANTON: I would like to state 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Luce] I would have heard a good 
deal of comment on the present mem- 
orlal, and the one thing about it more 
than anything else that appeals to the 
pecple of the United States is its sim- 
plicity. I have heard of people show- 
ing disrespect there. I have been out 
there many times. I have carried 
many of my constituents there at va- 
rious times, and I have never yet seen 
anyone approach that memorial who 
did not do so uncovered. 

Bveryone who goes out there shows 
proper respect by uncovering his head 
when approaching this monyment. I 
do not believe if you were to spend 
$500,000,000 you could build a monu- 
ment more appropriate to our unknown 
dead than the one that now exists 
there. And those who would show dis- 
respect would do so whatever sum of 
money you might spend there. What 
is the use of spending $50,000 more? It 
is complete now. Will we add anything 
to the luster of the serviec of our dead 
in France, in whose memory this simple 
monument is now a fitting memorial? 
I think not. I think that just as it 
stands now it does honor to our un- 
known dead. 


Propose Change 
In Memorial 


Mr. MADDEN,: Chicago, Ll. (Rep): 
Mr. Speaker, when the unknown sol- 
dier was buried in Arlington provision 
was made for the erection of a monu- 
ment. This came before the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. The Appropria- 
tions Committee decided that it would 
be more dignified to leave the grave of 
the unknown soldier in the position it 
now occupies. The expenditure of $50,- 
000, we thought, would add nothing to 
the glory of the life of the man who 
lies there representing the unknown 
buried dead who fought in the great 
World War. When I went over to Eng- 
land, in walking through Westminster 
Abbey, what did I find? I found the 
English unknown soldier buried under 
the floor of Westmnister Abbey with 
a simple slab over his burial place. 
What do you find in France? You 
find the unknown soldier buried there 
at the foot of the Arc de Triomphe 
without any other monument than the 
Are de Triomphe. What greater monu- 
men could be erected to the dead of 
the great World War than the mere 
fact that he died for the preservation 
of his country? 

Over in Belgium the unknown soldier 
who died in the World War on behalf 
of Belgium lies at the foot of the monu- 
ment on the bank of the river. 


There is no monument erected to 
him other than the announcement of 
his death, and no more glory could be 
done to any man anywhere than to 
have the privilege of dying in defense 
of his flag. 

Mr. HILL, Baltimore, Md. (Rep.): 
If the gentleman will yield, I want to 
add that in Rome the unknown soldier 
is buried at the foot of the steps of 
the Victor Emanuel Monument that 
has been there for years. 


W ould Finish Tomb 
Of Unknown Soldier 

Mr. LUCE, Waltham, Mass. (Rep.): 
If it is the pleasure of the House that 
I should at once lay the facts before 
it. I will gladly so do. 


When the Memorial Amphitheater 
was designed, the possibility of occa- 
sion for interring there the unknown 
soldier had not entered the imagina- 
tion, and therefore no architectural 
provision was made for such interment. 
When the occasion came necessarily 
there had to be quick action, which 
precluded the possibility of full artistic 
consideration of the whole matter, and 
the tomb was left unfinished. The sur- 
face evidently was designed to be the 
base of some sort of structure. That 
surface at any rate should be replaced, 
for it is rough, crude, and unsuited to 
the solemnity of the tomb itself. 


In view of these things, in view of 
the fact that something should be done, 
I urge action. 

In passing I may also say that, in 
my judgment, $50,000 is an inaccurate 
estimate, because no one can tell 
whether the design that is to be ap- 
proved will cost $5,000 or a good deal 
more than $50,000. The limit of appro- 
priation is therefore purely arbitrary 
and should carry no implication of 
what will finally be determined upon 
as necessary. 


At present we are at an impasse, we 
are getting nowhere, and the unfin- 
ished condition of the tomb arouses 
public criticism. I am told that only 
two or three weeks ago, when there 
was here a convention of men of the 
greater part of who mwe would expect 
greater consideration and from nearly 
all of whom we would get greater con- 
sideration than this incident would in- 
dicate, nevertheless one among their 
number stood his little daughter on the 
tomb and tried to take a photograph of 
her standing there. 


Objection Raised 
To Consideration 

Air. BEGG, Sandusky, Ohio (Rep.): I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he 
had ascertained from the gentleman 
from Texas whether or not he is going 
to object? We have spent 20 minutes 
on this one bill and have all this cal- 
endar to go through. 

Mr. HILL: If the gentleman 
not object, I shall. 

Mr. BLANTON; 


does 


I object. 
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Mr. BEGG: I want the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to have ample 
time to finish his statement. 


os SPEAKER: Objection is heard. 

The next business on the Con- 
sent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 7762) 
to authorize the leasing for mining pur- 
poses of land reserved for Indian 
agency and school purposes. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection 
to the present consideration of this 
bill? 

Mr. BLANTON: Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, I want to ask 
the gentleman a question. It is shown 
by the report of the Secretary on this 
bill that for some of these lands there 
was once an offer of $86 an acre for 
lease during the year 1925. That is 
conclusive proof of the fact that there 
are valuable minerals under these 
lands. I do not think the bill protects 
the Government or the Indians. I think 
there should be some restriction placed 
in this bill so as to protect the rights 
of the Indians. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. 
fer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 


Speaker, I of- 


The Clerk read the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Blanton. To add the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided, That a 
royalty of at least one-eighth shall be 
reserved in all leases.” 


Bill to Lease 
Indian Lands Passed 


The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 


The question was taken, and the 
amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to 
he engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A ‘motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid 
on the table. 


Columbia Basin 
Irrigation Project 

The next business on the Consent 
Calendar was the bill (H. R. 8129) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
allocation of the waters of the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, and for 
other purposes, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Lapeer, Mich. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I think I shall have to do so, and 
[ hope thereby to at least attract the 
attention of the House to this matter. 
At the present time, under our reclama- 
tion fund, we have pending before a 
committee of this House a proposition 
to charge off some $30,000,000 of the 
cost of the various projects. At the 
same time we have pending, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior says, some $60,000.- 
000 involved in new projects that are 
pressing at present on the Congress to 
be approved, outside of the work re- 
ferred to in this bill, which amounts to 
several hundred million dollars in cost. 
There has just been approved by an- 
other body a proposition to appropriate 
$500,000 for the purpose of extending 
credit to settlers, to induce them to 
enter upon two irrigation projects. 
After we build the works with money 
out of the Treasury and give the set- 
tlers 40 or 50 years in which to repay 
the money without interest, then in 
these days, when Congress is debating 
whether it can do anything for agricul- 
ture generally, it is proposed to appro- 
priate a half million dollars which may 
be loaned to these settlers to induce 
them to go into the projects. 


I feel that with all of these conditions 
present we ought to proceed with some 
care in advancing a project that we 
all know can never be built out of the 
reclamation fund because the reclama- 
tion fund never has more than ten 
or fifteen million dollars in it at a 
time and there are many other projects 
to take that amount of money: but here 
is a project that is going to cost several 
hundred million dollars, a project for 
which there is no need at the present 
time. No doubt the time will come 
when it will be feasible, and when it 
will be built, but there is no need for 
it now. 

Mr. SUMMERS, Walla Walla, Wash. 
(Rep.): Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
withhold his objection? 

Mr, CRAMTON: Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS, of Washington: Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to be heard in re- 
spect to the investigation of what has 
commonly come to be known as the 
Columbia Basin irrigation project. 


Data on Proposed 


Project Given 


The investigation has been under 
way by the State of Washington since 
1917, when the legislature appropriated 
$100,000 for that purpose. Later on the 
State of Washington appropriated $50,- 
000 more for the same purpose, and dur- 
ing the last session they appropriated 
$22,500, showing the good faith on the 
part of the State. They secured data 
from railroad surveys and from various 
other sources that would have cost 
about $500,000. That data was almost 
immediately available and was made 
use of. Congress, after considering 
this matter about three years ago, made 
an appropriation of $100,000 for a 
further survey and to join in with the 
State, and this work has progressed 
very nearly to the point of completion. 
A year ago there was an act passed by 
the Congress looking to the alloca*tion 
of the waters of the Columbia River. 
The Columbia River is an international 
stream. It is an interstate stream; it 
is a stream with about as much poten- 


tial water power as the Niagara; hence 
the allocation of its waters became a 
very far-reaching and important mat- 
ter. 


HE SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 
objection? Objection is heard. 

Mr. SUMMERS, of Washington: Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none. 


Provide Water Supply 


For Reservation 

The next business on the 
Calendar was the bill (HU. R. 96) author- 
izing an appropriation of §25;000 from 
the tribal funds of the Indians of the 
Quinaielt Reservation, Wash., for the 
construction of a system of water sup- 
ply at Taholah on said reservation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed 

Mr. DENISON, Marion, Ill. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. There are a 
number Of bridge bills on the calendar. 
They have not yet been reached, and 
as some of the Members do not want 
to remain, I ask unanimous consent to 
call them up now and pass them. They 
will be unobjected to; as [ understand 
it, and we can group them and pass 
them at one time. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from I)li- 
nois? There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the titles to these 
bills. The bills were ordered to be en- 
srossed and read a were 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bills were passed was laid 
on the table. 

The next business on the Consent Cal- 
endar was the bill (H. KR. 7178) author- 
izing the sale of certain 
tracts of land and buildings. 

Mr. ELUIOTT, Connersville, Ind. 
(Rep.): This is a bill authorizing the 
sale of some Government property. 

Mr. WINGO: I think we passed a 
similar bill to this in the Sixty-third 
Congress, I think it was, and it was 
held by the department that took it out 
from under the general law and gave it 
the righth to do as it pleased. I do 
not particularly care, but I think it best 
to have all property sold, where it can 
be done, by competitive bids. We are 
upt to get more. Of course, the Secre- 
tary can not and will not give the mat- 
ter personal attention. 


ME: TILSON, New Haven Conn., 
<i . fees ‘ 

(Rep.), Mapority Leader: The gen- 
telman will note that in the letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury he asks 
that it be sold after due advertisement, 
for the highest price obtainable, in such 
manner and at such time and on such 
terms as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may deem to the best interests of the 
Government. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. The bill was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


Call for 
Quorum Made | 


Mr. TILSON: Mr. Chairman, 1 move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER: Three hundred und 
twenty-one Members are present. A 
quorum is present 

Mr. TILSON: Mr. Speaker, I move 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PORTER, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Rep.): 
Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 10200) for 
the acquisition of buildings and grounds 
in foreign countries for the use of the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania Suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H. R. 10200, 
Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill. 


Consent 


third time, 


abandoned 


moves to 


Foreign Service 
Building Bill 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter] has 20 
minutes, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Linthicum] has 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Blan- 
ton] has 20 minutes. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. PORTER: Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before the House, which was ordered 
favorably reported by the unanimous 
vote of your committee, makes provi- 
sion for the purchase or construction 
of buildings in foreign countries in 
which to house appropriately Ameri- 
can diplomatic, consular, and other es- 
tablishments there in accordance with 
the following principles: 

(1) Consolidation, in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, in one or more 
buildings to the extent deemed desir- 
able, of all the agencies of the United 
States in a given foreign capital or city. 

(2) Where consolidation is not prac- 
ticable separate buildings for offices and 
residences for diplomatic representa- 
tives and offices for othér representa- 
tives in capitals, and for offices and 
residences for consular and other rep- 
resentatives in certain other cities. 

(3) Creation of « commission to be 
known as the foreign service buildings 
commission, composed of seven mem- 
bers—two from each of the Houses of 
Congress and three from the Cabinet, 
to consider, formulate, and approve 
plans for the acquisition and utilization 
of property in foreign countries and to 
carry into effect the provisions of the 
act. In this manner it is hoped to 
meet the well-grounded objection ordi- 
narily made to lump-sum = appropria- 
tions and to apply to the purchase of 
Government, embassy. legation, and 
consular buildings practical business 
principles, and to put the United States 


Government in a position to make pur- 
chases when adyantageous opportuni- 
ties are presented and not be compelled 
as at present to report publicly each 
intended purchase to Congress, thus en- 
abling the foreign seller, if he so de- 
sires, to advance his price to the 
amount which Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate. Experience in the past has 
shown conclusively that had this biil 
been a law the United States would 
have saved hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on purchases which it has al- 
ready made or will make at some time 
in the future, 

(4) Authorization of appropriations of 
not more than $2,000,000 a year and a 
total of $10,000,000 iv be experded un- 
dec the direction of the commission. 

(5) An annual repoit to be muade to 
Congress by the conimission showing 
the results of its Work. 

Since the beginning of the Republic 
our Government has pursued a pohey 
of neglect in regard to the appropriate 
housing of those engaged in our foreign 
service. 


Economy Claimed 
For Measure 

IIE bill is designed to place upon an 

orderly basis, with due regard t9 
economy, the whole matter of the 
proper housing of the United States 
Government agenciey abroad, including 
the housing of diplomatic officers anid 
consular officers in certain parts of the 
world, The bill is different from all 
bills that have preceded it. It proposes 
to emulate the practice of private busi- 
ness corporations and wherever prac- 
ticable to concentrate in a single build- 
ing the offices of all agencies of the 
United States in a particular city. No 
private would pursue the 
course followed by the United States in 
maintaining separate offices, sometimes, 
widely separated, for its several agen- 
cies in foreign cities. 


business 


But quite apart from the standpoint 
of national prestige in acquiring Gov- 
ernment-owned residences and offices 
for the representatives of the United 
States abroad other aspects of the hous- 
ing question have now become very im- 
portant. 

In 1925 the State Department issued 
172,209 passports, an enormous increase 
over the pre-war period. 

The United States is maintaining in 
foreign couutries a total of 584 govern- 
mental agencies, employing 4,386 per- 
sons. It has diplomatic establishments 
in 51 capitals of the world, and in only 
14 of those captals are the establish- 
ments owned by the Government. In 
the remainder ambassadors and minis- 
ters must rent at their own expense 
suitable houses in which to live to ex- 
tend appropriate hospitality as repre- 
sentatives of our Government. In the 
great commercial ports of the Far East 
our trade is increasing more rapidly 
than in any other section of the world, 
and where our chief competitors in 
trade have housed their consular and 
other representatives in comfortable and 
dignified buildings the United States 
owns but three consular establishments. 


Rentals in Foreign 


Lands Commented Upon 

Our rentals in China have increased 
148 per cent over those in 1914, in Japan 
over 78 per cent, in Turkey over 125 
per cent, and in all the other nations 
there have been substantial increases 
to such an extent that we paid out last 
year rentals aggregating the sum of 
$559,000, which is equivalent to 4 per 
cent interest upon nearly $14,006,000, an 
amount much more than sufficient to 
provide all the Government-owned 
buildings now needed. This rental of 
$569.000 does not include rentals of resi- 
dences paid by our ambassadors and 
ministers out of their private funds, the 
exact amount of which is unobtainable, 
but careful estimates place the sum be- 
tween $225,000 and $250,000 per year. If 
this amount be added to the $559,000 
the total would be equivalent to 4 per 
cent upon approximately $20,000,000. 
This bill proposes to make a total cap- 
ital investment of only $10,000,000 
spreading over a period of years 


Taxation Exemption 


Pointed Out 


It is also very important to recall to 
your minds that under an unbroken 
custom of nations these properties 
which we propose to purchase, with two 
or three minor exceptions, will be ex- 
empt from taxation, and therefore there 
will be no additional expenditures ex- 
cept the initial investment and the cost 
of upkeep. While on the other hand, 
we will have the full advantage of the 
rapid increase in values of real estate 
now taking place in practically all of 
the large cities of the world. 

In a word the passage of this bill will 
provide a permanent method for the ac- 
quisition of appropriate buildings for 
the proper housing of our Foreign Ser- 
vice. It is a broad, comprehensive pol- 
icy and in full harmony with the com- 
mon sense of present-day conditions. 

The SPEAKER: The Chair will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM Baltimore, Md., 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in 
favor of the passage of House bill 
10200, a bill for the acquisition of build- 
ings and grounds in foreign countries 
for the use of the Government of the 
United States. This bill authorizes the 
appropriation of $10,000,000, of which 
only $2,000,000 can be appropriated in 
any one year, so that the bill would ex- 
tend over a period of five years. It is 
intended to construct embassy and con- 
sular buildings in the capitals of the 
world where we now have none. We 
now have embassies in 17 capitals, leav- 
ing 34 more to be provided for under 
this bill. It was estimated that this 
could be done for a sum around $8,000.- 
000. %It was also ascertained through 
the hearings that other cities of more 
commercial importance perhaps than 
many of the capitals should have con- 
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sular buildings and offices for the better 
accommodation of those officials and the 
American business and visiting public, 
which could be done for about $2,000.- 
000 in addition, making the total sum of 
$10,000,000. 


Bill Creates 


Commission 
It will be noted also that a comnus 
sion is created by this bill to be known 
as the Foreign Service Building Com- 
mission, composed of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, and the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 
| conelusion I want to say that I be- 
lieve this appropriation is hedged 
about every possible precaution 
against possible extravagances. The 
commission controlling all of its affuirs 
is likewise controlled by Members of 
Congress; and even then no appropria- 
tion can be made without being brought 
before Congress with the possibility of 
every scrutiny, criticism and examina- 
tion. I have long advocated the break- 
ing down of the barriers between the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service, and 
I believe this has been largely accom- 
plished by the enactment of the Rogers 
bill consolidating them into the For 
eign Service. I believe this bill will 
complete that coordination and redound 
not only to the convenience but to the 
benfit of the public under the large 
business interests of our country. 
[Mr. LINTHICUM asked and 
granted permission to 
tend his remarks.] 
The SPEAKER: Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be recognized 
now? 
Mr. BLANTON: Mr. 
yield myself five minutes. 
the committee would 


with 


was 
revise and ex- 


Speaker, I 
Mr. Speaker, 
have us believe 
that embassies could not be obtained 
and built but for this legislation. I 
want to remind you that the act of 
March 2, 1921, provided for the crea- 
tion of just such a commission to secure 
embassies and embassy sites as is pro- 
vided in this bill. What has become 
of that commission? What is the mat- 
ter with that commission? That com- 
mission is composed of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of the Secretary of State, 
of the chairman and ranking minority 
member on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in the Senate and of the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee in the 
House, the very same identical six men 
whom we are to appoint on this new 
commission. What is the matter with 
the old commission? Oh, its powers 
were not aS great as the powers we 
are giving this new commission. This 
existing commission has no junketing 
privileges. But when reorganized by 
this bill into a new commission we are 
giving these men permanent junketing 
privileges to travel all over the world 
at Government expense. 


Oh, there is junket in this bill, more 
than has ever been heard of before. We 
are establishing by this bill the first 
permanent junketing committee that 
we have ever established. They will be 
traveling all over the world every year 
from now on, inspecting and locating 
sites and embassies, and we then can 
not stop them. 


House Asked to 


Consider Home Building 


Mr. LOZIER, Carrollton, Mo. (Dem.): 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in all good 
consclence this bill should not be passed. 
There is not a member of this House 
that represents an agricultural district, 
that can afford to vote for this bill. 
There is not a member of this House 
that represents any other district, ex- 
cept, possibly, a great commercial and 
financial district, that can vote for this 
bill, and hope to come back to Con- 
gress. 

I want the men who represent the 
great agricultural districts of this Na- 
tion to hesitate before they cast their 
votes for this bill. This Congress has 
gone on record, on the ground of econ- 
omy, and denied the 200 or 300 grow- 
ing cities of the great Middle West the 
poor privilege of having public build- 
ings in which to transact the business 
of the Nation? 

Why, gentlemen, you talk about econ- 
omy. What is economy? Is it economy 
to spend $10,000,000 to build marble 
palaces abroad? The Director of the 
Budget says this appropriation will not 
interfere with the President’s program 
of economy. It seems that no meas- 
ure, no expenditure which the Presi- 
dent favors, interferes with his pro- 
gram of economy. 

Let us first do needed building here 
in the United States. Let us obtain 
these embassies in foreign countries 
later on in the ordinary and logical 
way. Do you know what we have al- 
ready done? 

Mr. EDWARDS, Savannah, Ga. 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker, I can not hope to 
say a great deal in the four minutes’ 
allotted to me. I am for this legislation 
because it is in the interest of economy. 
Mr. Secretary Kellogg said before our 
committee that “the fact that the ex- 
penditures of this department alone for 
rent for this foreign service aggregates 
$440,000 annually, which is equivalent 
to 4 per cent interest upon $11,000,000, 
and that even this outlay makes no pro- 
vision for official residences of our diplo- 
matic representatives indicates that the 
subject is one worthy of the most care- 
ful attention.” This is for the State 
Department service alone and shows the 
amount of rentals we are paying which 
we had better save. 


Commercial Aspect 

Discussed 
E are at the point no, Mr. Speaker, 
where we must not only hold our 


commerce but increase it. We annually 
export more than five billion dollars 
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of American commerce. In many of the 
great countries of the world we are 
seeking to extend our influence and 
making efforts to get new markets for 
crops and agricultural products. Every 
new market makes a greater demand 
for our products. We find our repre- 
sentatives frequently ving in undesir- 
able quarters and in a way that hinders 
They make an unfavor- 


with 


our influence. 


able impression on the people 


whom we want closer and more friendly 


relations. We are not using good sales- 


manship. The present system, method, 


and equipment reflect no credit upon 
America. 

This uw nonpartisan and nonpolitical 
measure. It is one in the common good 
of all the people of our country, and our 
whole country will benefit by its passage 
and being put into effect. 

Do not be deceived by the argument 
that it will not benefit our people in this 
country. They are the ones it will 
benefit. It is hard to legislate markets 
and prices, but if we can establish 
proper footings and friendships with ¢he 
nations of the earth, we will build up 
trade and every new friend and every 
new customer means a new opening and 
a new market for something that our 
people produce and it means to keep 
up better commercial relations. 


Further Provisions 
For Foreigh Service 

Mr. COLE, Cedar Rapids, 
(Rep.): The bill we are now considering 
makes further provisions for the For- 
eign Service. It completes what we 
began in the Rogers bill. 


lowa 


We have in the past not only had 
indifferent representation, but we have 
had inadequate housing of our Foreign 
Service. Consuls and even ministers 
and ambassadors have been compelled 
to provide their own quarters. It has 
meant that often these quarters have 
been inadequate and almost disgraceful. 
Eyery American who has_ traveled 
abroad has been aware of this situation 
Last summer while I was abroad I felt 
almost ashamed of my country when I 
found consular quarters in byways and 
in dingy rooms. 

In this bill we provide for a change. 
Under it, by a gradual process which 
will make no great drain on the Treas- 
ury, we,are going to provide American 
buildings not only in the capitals of the 
nations of the world but in the impor- 
tant trade cities. 

Such office buildings will not only 
concentrate our agencies and activities 
in foreign cities but they will make for 
greater economies as well as greater ef- 
ficiency. Under the present system of 
scattered offices there are necessarily 
many duplications. Under this legisla- 
tion we will get rid of all of these. The 
rentals that are now paid for inade- 
quate and scattered quarters are larger 
than the interest will be on the money 
that we invest in permanent and uni- 
fied quarters. Thus both economy and 
efficiency will be promoted, and, what 
is best of all, our Foreign Service will 
take a higher rank and command a 
greater respect aboard and also at 
home. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Marlin, Tex., 
(Dem.): Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am in favor of this bill 
because I am in favor of the principle 
of home ownership. A good many gen- 
tlemen seem to be disturbed about post 
offices. Now, every members woh 
thinks by voting against this bill he is 
going to get a post office building for 
his district I hope he will vote that 
way. We have heard a whole let about 
farm relief. I am in favor of any sound 
farm relief, and if I thought we were 
going to get farm relief by voting 
against this bill I would be awfully 
tempted te do so, and anybody who be- 
lieves they are going to get something 
for the farmer by voting against this 
bill, vote against it. Stand up for your 
convictions. 


Consent to Extend 


Remarks Granted 

Mr. PORTER: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have the privilege of extending their re- 
marks in the Record on this bill for five 
legislative days. 

Mr. GARRETT, Dresden, Tenn., 
(Dem.), Minority Leader: Is there a 
general demand for that? 

Mr. PORTER: Yes; I have 
number of requests. 


The SPEAKER: The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent 
that all Members may be permitted to 
extend their remarks in the Record on 
this bill for five legislative days. Is 
there objection? 


had a 


There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER: All time has expired. 
The question is, shall the rules be sus- 
pended and the bill passed? 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a division. 

The House divided; and there were— 
ayes 198, noes 45. 

Mr. BLANTON: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER: Those in favor of 
ordering the yeas and nays will rise 
and stand until counted. Forty-five 
gentlemen have risen; not a sufficient 
number, and the yeas and nays are re- 
fused. 

So two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 


Adjournment 

Mr. BALSON: Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, March 16, 1826, at 12 oclock 
noon. 
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186) 
‘hree Concurring Opinions Filed in Denying Lower Cross-Country Freight Rate 


oe 


: . Phases of Competition Between Eastern 
| And Mid-Western Maufacturers Is 
Discussed in General I. C. C. Opinion 


: Messrs. Eastman, Lewis and Woodlock Give Sup- 
plementary Reasons for Refusing Reduced 
Tariff Application of Railroads. 


[Railroads—Transcontine ntal Freight Rates—1927.] 


Following is a continuation of 


the complete tert of the Interstate Com- 


merce Cammission decision denying the transcontinental railroads’ applica- 
Non for increased freight rates on cesrtain commodities from Eastern points 


to Pacific Coast terminals: 


If the retailer on the coast purchased there 
articles at the mill at Fall River, Mass., the 
charge for the through movement would 
be 35.5 cents more; if at Providence, R. L., 
34 cents more; and if at Greensboro, N. C., 
45.cents more. The present rate from Chi- 
cago is $1.58, which it is proposed to re- 
duce to $1.10. 
than the port-to-port rate with incidental 


This is as low as or lower 


eae added. Apparently the lowest rate 
availa 
cago in connection 


e€ on cotton piece goods from Chi- 
with- the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service is $1.28. 

It 
the entire-list of commodities enumerated 


is unnecessary to proceed through 


in the application. Considered as a whole, 


it can not be said that the proposed ter- 
minal rates, with the exceptioh of the rate 
on ammunition, are lower than would be 
necessary to permit the Middle West man- 
ufacturers to compete on relatively equal 
terms with manufacturers located at some 
distance from the seaboard who ship their 
products through the Atlantic ports. But 
before the relief from the operation of the 
fourth section which is here sought may 
be granted we must be satisfied that there 
would not thereby be created infractions 
of other provisions of the act, particularly 
those of section 3 P¥ohibiting undue or 
unreasonable preferermce advantage of 
or prejudice disadvantage to persons 
or localities. We should likewise. be con- 
vinced that the adjustment proposed will 
result in the substantial benefits its pro- 
ponents anticipate. 


Relief Sought Based 
On Market Competition 


The relief sought is based primarily on 
market competition. Because Pittsburgh 
enjoys certain rail-and-water rates on iron 
and steel to the Pacific coast, the western 
carriers are proposing all-rail rates. from 
Pittsburgh but from Chicago, approximate- 
ly the same ag the rail-and-water rates 
Pittsburgh, and are blanketing those 
as to origin territory as far as the 
rado common-point line, departing 
the blanket adjustment only at 
qua, Colo., because of the order 
in Colorado Fuel and Iron Company vy. 
Director General, 57 I. C. C. 253, prescrib- 
ing rates from Minnequa not in excess of 
77 yer cent of the rates from Chicago. 
Thus the natural advantage of location 
near the Atlantic seaboard which Pitts- 
burgh enjoys is to be neutralized by ex- 
tending it to points from 500 to 1,500 
miles farther away. Manufacturers of 
other commodities in the Middle West 
would likewise be accorded a basis of rates 
to which they are not legitimately entitled 
by any natural advantage which they pos- 
sess, whereas the manufacturers of the 
same commodities on the seaboard would 
have their advantage taken from them or 
diminished. While the manufacturers in 
the Middle West in effect would thus have 
accorded to them the advantage of prox- 
imity to water transportation. and would 
be placed more nearly on an equality with 
the eastern manufacturers with respect to 
shipments of the latter moving to the Pa- 
cific coast ports through the canal, they 
would not only continue to enjoy the ad- 
Vantage of their more westerly location on 
traffic moving all rail from the East, but 
this advantage would be increased. Refer- 
ence has already been made to increase 
gfrom 15 to 34 cents in the spread between 
the all-rail rates on wrought-iron pipe from 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. Rates on 
commodities from other eastern 
would be similiarly affected 
example, is manutfacturede in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and in Chicago. The all-rail rate 
from Cleveland to the Pacific coast is now 
$1.49, or 15 cents higher than from Chi- 
cago. The proposed rate from Chicago is 
$1. Under the aggregate of intermediate 
provision the Cleveland rate would be re- 
duced to $1.30 to the terminals, 30 cents 
higher than,from Chicago, but to inter- 

mediate points it would remain $1.40. 


Effect on 


Western Interests 

It is important note also the effect 
the proposed reductions would have on 
the dealers and consumers on the Pacific 
coast and in the intermountain States. 
At the present time they are on an equal- 
ity in purchasing in the Central West. If 
the reductions sought in the terminal 
rates. are granted, this equality will 
longer obtain. The Pacific coast dealers 
will retain their present ability pur- 
chase more cheaply in the eastern mar- 
kets and in addition will have the advan- 
tage of being able to purchase in the mar- 
kets of the Middle West upon more favor- 
able terms. The ‘differences in freight 
costs per minimum carload would range 
from $90 on some commodities to $192 on 
others, not inconsiderable amounts. As 
explained in the former report, it is not 
always possible to purchase a_ desired 
commodity on favorable terms at every 
point, nor is it always possible to find a 
supply available at every point. Dealers 
in the intermountain country and on the 
Pacific coast purchase in the same mar- 
kets and compete for sales in the same 
territory. With the eastern markets now 
closed to the intermountain dealers except 
on payment of higher freight rates, and 
the Middle West available on equal terms 
with the Pacific dealers, 
to the datter the of the Middle 
West also on more favorable terms than 
ean be obtained By the intermountain 


or 
or 


from 
rates 
Colo- 
from 
Minne- 
entered 


other 
points 
Paint, for 


to 


no 


to 


coast to accord 


markets 


country, necessarily be prejudicial 


in effect. 


must 


Commission Unconvinced 


Benefits Would Result 


The record is far from convincing that 


the establishment of the proposed rates 


will result in the benefits which the ap- 


plicants anticipate. It appears that when 
the reduction of 35 cents was made in the 
rates on iron and steel articles from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific coast terminals in 
April, 1923, no real benefit accrued to the 
Chicago mills, ner was the situation ma- 
terially helped when the water lines in- 
creased their rate from 30 to 40 cents 
some months later. 
to move from the 
which nearer 
Pittsburgh. It 


of 


is 


eastern mills, many 
the seaboard than 
said that to meet the 
competition ,of the mills east of Pitts- 
burgh it would be necessary to establish 
a rate from Chicago as low as 60 cents. 


The 


are 


is 


proposed rates on iron and steel 
articles. from which the applicants hope 
obtain their greatest increase in net 


revenue, might be expected to divert some 


to 


of the traffic which now originates in the | 
rail-and-water | 


the 
remain 
however, 


district if 
Pittsburgh 


assurance, 


Pittsburgh 
rates 
There is no 
eastern rail carriers, and particularly the 
water lines, would permit any substantial 
diversion of their traffic without making 
an effort to retain it. They would be 


from the same. 


urged to take this action by eastern manu- | 


facturers whose business would suffer 
through their Pacific coast trade, 
and the record shows that in one instance 
a committee has already been 
to appeal to them for offsetting rate re- 
ductions in the event the proposed rates 
are permitted to become effective. A 
slight reduction in the water rate would 
suffice to retain the advantage to the rail- 
and-water route, and this would call for 
further reductions in the rates of the west- 
ern carriers tp bring about the near equal- 
ization the middle west and eastern 
markets. On the other hand, if the west- 
ern carriers were not inclined to meet re- 
ductions in the water or rail-and-water 
rates the competitive situation would re- 
main as it is at the present, the revenues 
of the applicants and the water lines 
would be unnecessarily reduced, and the 
Pacific coast shippers would receive the 
only advantage. 


The opportunity 


loss of 


of 


for shrinkage in the 
rail-and-water interior eastern 
points will it is borne in 
mind that the eastern carriers now charge 
full local rates to the seaboard, 


rates trom 


be clear when 


than thut their shall 


ballast. 


rather 
under 


ships 


Injurious Effect 

On Water Lines 
There 

which 


500 


is another phase of this 
must not overlooked. Section 
the transportation act, 1920, de- 
clares the policy Congress to be “‘to 
promote, encourage, and develop water 
transportation, servec, and facilitieis in 
connection with the commerce of the 
United States, and to foster and preserve 
in full vigor both rail and water transpor- 
tation.” The field of operations of the 
water is restricted compara- 
tively narrow area along the Atlantic sea- 
board and to a much narrower area along 
the Pacific Since but little traffic 
originates the water lines 
must reach out for it into the interior. The 
inherent ef shipping 
water prohibit them from competing with 
the rail lines at points where the combined 
rail and the all-rail 
charges, the territory 
from which they may draw traffic is ‘con- 
fined to an area from which the rail rates 
plus the water charges are substantially 
lower than the all-rail rates. Their desti- 
nation territory is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the Pacific coast cities. Unlike 
the rail carriers they have no intermediate 
territory from which to draw or to which 
to deliver traffic. It is strongly urged, 
therefore, that to permit the western car- 
riers to publish the proposed rates from 
the avowed purpose of ‘de- 
water lines of a substantial 
traffic they are now 
able to obtain would be to disregard wholly 
the policy Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop water transporta- 
tion. To be of material benefit to the rail 
carriers a substantial portion of this ton- 
nage must be diverted to their lines. The 
declared policy of Congress is to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both rail and 
water transportation. 


matter 
be 
°o f 


of 


lines to a 


coast. 


at the ports, 


disadvantages by 


water charges equal 


and consequently 


Chicago for 
priving the 
portion of such as 


of 


If the hopes of the applicants should 
be realized the benefits which they as a 
whole might obtain from the granting of 
the application would be greatly dispro- 
portionate to the which the water 
lines would suffer. The record shows that 
the total tonnage, both eastbound and 
westbound, of all the water lines is but 
a very small fraction of that of the trans- 
continental carriers operating west of 
Chicago. It is evident, therefore, that the 


loss 


division of any substantial tonnage from | 
the water lines would have but an inap- | 


the 
On 


seriously 


préciable effect on net revenues of 
the rail carriers. the other hand, it 
might impair the ability 
of the water lines to maintain their pres- 


ent 


very 


standard of 


full 


service, 


Upon consideration of the record 


The traffic continued | 
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to depart from the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of the fourth section of the act 
should be denied. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 

EASTMAN, Chairman, concurring: 

Relief from the fourth section is sought 
in this case chiefly because of what is 
called market competition. Broadly speak- 
ing, there is no carrier competition be- 
tween the origin territory in question and 
the Pacific coast which makes it necessary 
to depress the rates, but relief is sought 
because competing territories of produc- 
tion in the East are so located that by use 
of the ships operating through the canal 
they can reach the Pacific coast more 
cheaply. In a separate expression of 
opinion in Paper and Paper Articles to 
New Orleans, 88 I. C. €. 345, 351-353, I 
gave my views as to market competition 
as a basis for fourth-section relief. With- 
out repeating all that was there said, I 
indicated that while we may lawfully 
grant relief because of such competition, 
we have discretion to grant or deny, and 
I expressed the opinion that we ought in 
all cases to deny relief where market com- 
petition offered as the justification. 
Among other things I said that “the theory 
of marke& competition, if followed consist- 
ently, will inevitably lead to all manner of 
cross-hauling and wasteful competition, 
for which the country must in the end 
pay.” 

This thought may be illustrated by the 
present case. One of the most important 
commodities involved is paper. It is pro- 


is 


cut rates without hindrance. There is 


ample reason afforded by the record before 


us to forecast that if the railroads were 
granted fourth-section relief herein prayed, 
competitive water carriers, if not them- 
selves moved to protect their tonnage, 
would bend to the demand of industry or 
sections served. The result would be that 
the cut made by the land acrriers would 
be met and the flow of traffic would be 
maintained as at present. The western 
carriers would be hauling traffic to the 
ports for a million dollars less than at 
present, the eastern carriers would be 
worse off, and the water carriers would also 
be weaker—all quite contrary to the man- 
date that btoh land and water transport 
be maintained in full vigor. If the water 
lines should later find it desirable to with- 
draw their cut rates, they would be quite 
free to do so. The rail lines, however, 
would be trapped. Their rates would be 
held to that low level to which they had 
been reduced to meet water competition, 
until the carriers were able to justify in- 
creases on the grounds of ‘changed condi- 
tlons other than the elimination of water 
competition’; and experience has demon- 
strated upward revision is most difficult 
to obtain. 

I fail to see the justice of subjecting one 
interstate carrier regulation and leav- 
ing the other to the free to 


to 


sail seas 


| scuttle both itself and its land competitor, 


or how there can ever be brought about 


understanding end solution of this 


an 


| 


something which is already contained in 
preceding sections. The first three sec- 
tions of the act deal with the fundamen- 
tals of rates. A rate which is reasonable, 
i. e., not too high, but properly compen- 
satory, under section 1, and which is 
neither unduly preferential nor prejudicial, 
under section 3, is a just, fair and equit- 
able rate whether or not it be lower for 
the longer distance than for the shorter 
distance. No rate can properly be per- 
mitted under fourth-section relief which 
does not fulfill the conditions imposed by 
sections 1 and 3. From this is readily 
apparent the fundamental unsoundness of 
legislation looking to absolute exclusion 
of such relief. « It is also apparent that 
to prohibit fourth-section relief in the case 
of. ‘‘watter competition” or “markét com- 
petition” is equally unsound. What good 
reason can exist for prohibiting the mak- 
ing of rates which are in themselves just, 
and lawful under sections 1 and 3? To 
do would be to prefer one kind of 
transportation, or one district as against 
another, and thus prevent the full and 
free play of that kind of campetition of 
which the act, both in letter and spirit, 
enjoins the preservation. 


so 


Underlying Theory 
Of Fourth Section Relief 


The underlying theory on which fourth- 
section relief is granted given case 
must be that it offers the most economical 
use for the facilities employed 


in a 


possible 


Commission Say Decision Heeds Intent of Congress 


“ 


[Lecerpt from 


“oT 


Interstate Commerce Com nvission 


Decision on 


HERE is another phase of this matter which must not be overlooked. 
Transportation Act, 1920, declares the policy of Congress to be ‘to promote, encourage and de- 
velop water transportation, service and facilities in connection u 


Transcontinental Freight Rates] 


Section 500 of the 


ith the commerce of the United 


States, and to foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.’ The field of 
operations of the water lines is restricted to a comparatively narrow area along the Atlantic sea- 
aboard and to a much narrower area along the Pacific Coast. Since but little traffic originates at the 


ports, the water lines must reach 


out for it into the interior. 


“The inherent disadvantage of shipping by water prohibits them from competing with the rail 
lines at points where the combined rail and water charges equal the all-rail charges, and conse- 
quently the territory from which trey may draw traffic is confined to an area from which the rail 
rates plus the water charges are substantially lower than the all-rail rates. Their destination ter- 


ritory is confined almost exclusively to the Pacific coast cities. 


Unlike the rail carriers they have 


no intermediate territory from which to draw or to which to deliver traffic. 


“It is strongly urged, therefore. that to permit the Western carriers to publish the proposed Fates 
from Chicago for the avowed purpose of depriving the water lines of a substantial portion of such 
traffic as they are now able to obtain would be to disregard wholly the policy of Congress to promote, 


encourage and develop water transportation. 


stantial portion of this tonnage 


duced at Wisconsin and Minnesota mills, 
and the carriers seek fourth-section relief | 
so that they can reduce the rates from | 
these mills to the Pacific coast below the 
rates to intermediate points in order to 
meet the competition of eastern mills 
shipping to the coast through the canal. 
It happens that the eastern mills are so 
located that they now have an advantage 
in the Pacific coast trade. But there is | 
important consumiffg territory in | 
the Wisconsin and the Minnesota 
have a like advantage. Take St. 
an illustration. The northwest- 


which 


Louis as 


| ern mills there have a substantial rate ad- 


vantage over the eastern mills. If the 


mills at the Pacific 
eastern carriers en- 
they may meet the 


coast, why are not the 
titled to relief so that 


| competition of the western mills at such 


points as St. Louis? Bear in mind that 


| there is a westbound movement of empty 


cars in official territory comparable to that 
which exists in western territory. The 
notion that there is anything unique about 
the movement of empty cars in the latter 
territory is quite without foundation. The 


| above is only one illustration of many that 


might be given. It supports the conclu- 
sion that the theory of market competi- 
tion, if followed the carriers consist- 
ently and fairly, as of course it must be, 
will inevitably lead to all manner of cross- 
hauling and waseful transportation with- 
out real advantage to anyone and with 
detriment to the country as a whole. 
One further comment: The statement is 
in the dissenting opinion that the 
water lines can not afford to reduce their 
rates. Doubtless that may be true, but it 


by 


made 


| does not support the conclusion that taney 


would not reduce their rates if the fourth- 
section relief sought in this case should he 
granted. The water lines can less afford 
to lose a substantial volume of traffic. The 
opportunities for rate shrinkage in the 
case of traffic which moves from interior 
eastern points to the Atlantic coast and 
thence by canal to the Pacific coast are 
pointed out in the majority report. This 
is the traffic, rather than that from the 
eastern ports, which the western carriers 
hope to make inroads upon. The charges 
applicable to it can be reduced by 
the eastern rail lines alone, by establish- 
ing proportional rates to the ports lower 
than the present local rates, or by the 
water lines alone, by establishing similar 
proportional rates from the ports, or by 
both séts of lines in conjunction. More- 
over reductions can be made in any 
of these three ways without corresponding 
reductions in the local rates applicable to 
and from the ports. In most cases only 
a slight reduction would be necessary to 
tip the balance again in favor of the canal 
route. The suggestion in the dissenting 
opinion that a heavy reduction would be 
in the case of iron and steel 
from Pittsburgh is manifestly in error. 


now 


one 


necessary 


Opinion of 
Commissioner Lewis 
LEWIS, 


the intercoastal water lines under the 
same regulation as that to which the trans- 
continental rail ilnes are subjected. They 
are here shown in direct ocmpetition in and 
for interstate traffic. The declaration of 
is that both be maintained in 

The rail lines are placed at a 
very unfair disadvantage. They are held 
to rigid Their 
competitors, some of which have most af- 


full vigor. 


restrictive requirements. 


we find that the application for authority | fluerft affiliations, may war to the hilt with 


| tion be maintained in full vigor. 


| ships 





Commissioner, concurring: This | 
case empiiasizes the necessity of placing | 


To be of material benefit to the rail carriers a sub- 


must be diverted to their lines. The declared policy of Congress 
is to foster and preserve in full vgor both rail and water transportation.” 


contest until both carriers are placed un- | in the traffic which moves under the rate. 


der one agency of regulation. Such would 
be a natural corollary of the mandate of 
that both forms of transporta- 
The con- 
has 


Congress 


struction of the Panama Canal 
ated new and grave transportation 
lems which are becoming acute now that 
that were withdrawn from water 
service during the war are returning 
it and large industries are putting ships 


prob- 


| into service for the transport of their own 


Justice to both systems of trans- 
port and, more particularly, to shippers 
and sections of country affected require 
that proper relationships be established to 


wares, 


the end that both systems of transporta- | 


tion may properly develop, and that there 
may be equitable opportunity in the pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities. 


Commissioner 
W oodlock’s Opinion 


WOODLOCK, Commissioner, concurring: 
I concur in the result reached by the ma- 
jority, but I do so mainly for reasons 
other than those given in the report. 
main consideration which influences me is 
the present unsettled status of the canal 
as regards vessel rates on coast-to-coast 
business. 

The canal was built with public money 
for the combined security and benefit of 
all the people of the United States. It is 
a new piece of transportation machinery 
which should be coordinated with, and ad- 
justed to, the existing railroad system of 
the so that ahe best results may 
be obtained from both. 
titled the fullest possible exploitation 
of the legitimate capacity of the canal for 
economical transport of freight by ships, 
between the two coasts. Whatever may 
be that capacity, it should be Necognized, 
appraised, and expressed in the rates on 
water-borne traffic through the canal. 
These rates should be stable and public, 
and should be subject to the same regula- 
tory authority as that which controls the 
rail rates; otherwise no coordination of 
rail and water will be possible. Only after 
prescription of a reasonable minimum rate 
tariff on water-borne traffic between the 
coasts will it be possible to measure the 
permanent effect of the canal upon the 
railroad and to deal with the 
railroad structure intelligently. To 
attempt to at present, with canal 
rates neither stable nor public, would be 
but to incur serious risk of wide disturb- 
ance in both rail and water rates with 
consequent unnecessary and uneconomic 
loss of revenue to all concerned. The first 
necessary step to a proper set- 
tlement of the matter is to place the canal 
ratés under the regulative jurisdiction of 


country, 


to 


structure, 
rate 


do so 


and most 


this commissiog with a view to prescrip- 
tion of minimum coast-to-coast rates. In 
my judgment, the Congress should legis- 
late to this effect at as early a date as 
possible. 

Whether or not, this having been done, 
fourth-section relief should then be granted 
to the transcontinental lines will be a 
question to be settled in the light of the 
facts as they may then appear. It may 
be that the facts will warrant such re- 
lief, and it may be that they will not. 
No one can at this time with cer- 
tainty. Certain broad principles exist, 
however, which must be applied to all 
fourth-section cases and they will have 
to be applied to this case when it is ripe 
for their application. 


say 


Section 


act. 


4 adds nothing essential to the 
It is merely a special expression of 


cre- | 


to | 





The public interest is best served when 
all existing facilities are economically em- 
played. From this is apparent the fallacy 
in the argument, frequently advanced in 
opposition to the grant of fourth-section 


relief in the instant case, that, if the 


| terminal rates under this relief from west- 
; ern trunk-line territory are compensatory, 


they must ipso facto be more than rea- 
sonable maximum rates to intermediate 
points. But if the cars can only be filled 
to terminal points, and if the rate at 
which they can be so filled while fully 
compensatory under the circumstances of 
the movement would not be compensatory 
if applied to all the business moving to 


| intermediate points, how can the terminal 


| hypothesis above 


rate be a maximum 
intermediate points? 

Yet, fourth-section relief can only be 
properly granted to terminal points on the 
described It is also 


reasonable rate to 


| argued that even if canal rates are brought 


The | 


The public is en- | 


| But 


under our regulation and a minimum 
tariff prescribed, the ships plying in coast- 
to-coast trade should have the same privi- 
lege as the railroads of filling the empty 
space in their holds at rates which will 
attract the freight, seeing that almost any 
rate would be compensatory on such 
freight. There is a twofold fallacy in this 
argument. In the first place, there is no 
intermediate traffic to be considered; it is 
all coast-to-coast business. In the second 
place, whatever minimum tariff may be 
established will be established upon the 
basis of some general average percentage 
of load, having regard to the expense of 
operation and return on investment. It 
would not be compatible with the public 
interest that such minimum rate should 
be reduced occasionally, and irregularly 
when a vessel happened to have empty 
space available. Such a proceeding would 
make it quite impossible effectively. to 
stabilize canal rates. Stabilization of those 
rates is the keystone of the arch, so far 
as the matter of westbound rates by rail 
and water to the Pacific coast and inter- 
mediate territory are concerned. 

In my opinion the situation as it stands 
today not ripe for action such as is 
requested by the carriers. Whether it 
ever will be is an open question. (The 
answer to it can be determined only when 
the canal has been definitely adjusted to 
the transportation system of the country, 
as above suggested. 


is 


Commissioner Esch 
Dissents 

ESCH, Commissioner, dissenting: I~do 
not agree with the conciusion of the ma- 
jority that this application should be de- 
nied, nor am I satisfied with the state- 
ment of faets in the majority report, and 
in view of the importance of the case, I 
am setting forth at some length my views 
upon the facts shown of record. 

Applicants propose the reduced rates to 
the Pacific ports because of the diversion 
in increasing quantities of traffic from 
their lines of the water lines. To some 
extent this diversion is from the all-rail 
lines: to routes from the origin territory 
in the Middle West via Atlantic Ww Gulf 
ports and the Panama Canal, but to a 
much greater extent it is from the all- 
rail lines serving the origin territory to 
the water or raileand-water routes from 
points on or nearer the Atlantic seaboard. 
They expect the proposed rates to regain 
sufficient traffic to more than off-set the 
reductions and increase their net revenues, 
not apply such 
rates at intermediate points on the ground 
that the reductions to such points over a 


they do propose to 








. 


| 


Effect of Reduced Tar iff on 


Pacific 


Coast Dealers and Consumers Called 
Important Consideration in Decision 


Commissioner Esch Renders Dissenting Opinion 
Narrating History of Effort by Land Car- 
riers to Meet Canal Competition. 


large territory not much affected by water 
competition would more than. offset the 
gain on traffic to the ports and seriously 
affect their revenues. 

The history of the transcontinental rate 
adjustment appears to have been: given 
little, if any, consideration by the majority, 
judging from the brief, reference,to it in 
the report. The-history of a rate adjust- 
ment is always entitled to consideration in 
any case, and I think it is especially im- 
portant in this case. 

Almost from the beginning of rail opera- 
tion to the. Pacific coast in 1869 the rail 
lines maintained rates from the East to 
the Pacific ports. which were lower than 
their rates tojintermediate points in order 
to meet the Ghioieinne, of. the water lines. 
Prior to 1914 the traffic moying by. water 
had to be transferred by rail across the 
Isthmus of. Panama or the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec unless it moved bythe long 
route around Cape Horn or through the 
Straits of Magellan. To permit the rail 
lines to meet this competition, we au- 
thorized them to depart from the long-and- 
short-haul rule with respect to commodities 
that might move by water. Railroad Com- 
mission of Nevada v. N. P. Ry. Co., 21 I. 
C. C. 329; City of Spokane v..N, P. Ry. Co., 
21 T. Cc. C. 400. These decisions which 
were rendered in 1911 were sustained by 
the Supreme Court in Intermountain Rate 
Cases, 234 U. S. 476. 


Effect on Canal 
Opening on Roads 


The construction of the Panama Canal, 
which was opened in 1914, lowered the 
costs and improved the service of the water 
lines so that the rail lines found it more 
difficult to compete with them. Upon an 
application for further fourth-section re- 
lief, it was suggested that the construction 
of the canal by the Government was indi- 
cative of a policy to secure all of the coast- 
to-coast business for the water lines, and 
that no adjustment of rail rates should be 
permitted which would take from the ships 
traffic which normally might be carried by 
them. In rejecting ‘this suggestion we 
continental rail lines and expressed the 
pointed out that the Government had also 
aided the construction of some of the trans- 


| view that “the Panama Canal is to be one 


of the agencies of transportation between 
the vast and the west, but not necessarily 
the sole carrier of the coast-to-coast busi- 
ness.”’ Additional relief was granted Janu- 
ary 29, 1915. -Commodity Rates to Pacific 
Coast Terminals, 32 I. C. C. 611. 
Commencing in 1916, the steamship lines 
largely withdrew from the coast-to-coast 
service and placed their ships in foreign 
trade, which was then more lucrative. On 
June 30, 1917, in Transcontinental Rates, 
46 I. C.-C. 236, we found that the water 
service then existing did not warrant the 
rail carriers in maintaining lower rates 
to the Pacific coast than were normal or 
less than to intermediate points. We there- 
fore required them to revise their rates 
in accordance with the fourth section, but 
it was recognized that the water competi- 
tion would return in force sometime and 
that the rail lines might then be entitled 
to relief. After referring to the inability 
of the rail carriers. to compete with the 
water carriers under ordinary circum- 
stances without fourth-section relief, we 
expressed the opinion that the best inter- 
ests of the public, of the transcontinental 
carriers, and of the intermountain cities 
in particular, would be served by permit- 
ting the transcontinental carriers to share 
with the water lines in the traffic to and 
from the Pacific coast ports. As in some 
of our previous reports, it was pointed out 
that to the extent this traffic increased the 
net revenues of the carriers the burden on 
other traffic and localities would be light- 
ened. We further said at page 276: 


Relief Application 
Invitation 


“When the water competition again be- 
comes sufficiéntly controlling in the judg- 
ment of the carriers to necessitate the re- 
duction of the rates to the coast cities to 
a lower level than can’ be reasonably ap- 
plied at intermediate points, the carriers 
may bring the matter to our attention for 
such relief as the circumstances may jus- 
tify.” 

Pursuant to our decision in the last- 
cited case, the carriers removed the fourth- 
section departures, generally by increasing 
their rates to the terminals to the level 
of the rates to intermediate points. This 
adjustment was approved in Transconti- 
nental Commodity Rates, 48 I. C.-C. 79, 
and took effect March 15; 1918. 

In 1919 the Intermediate Rate Associa- 
tion filed a complaint seeking lower rates 
to intermountain: territory than to the 
coast. A comprehensive record was made 
which dealt largely with the question of 
whether the rates should be graded ac- 
cording to distance. In our report decided 
March 29, 1921, we pointed out that coast- 
to-coast water competition had again mani- 
fested itself to some extent and stated 
that there was ample indiéation that it 
would further .develop and increase to 
warrant the belief that within a compara- 
tively short time it would reach a point 
where it would be felt in a serious loss of 
tonnage by the rail lines unless they had 
available appropriate measures to meet the 
situation. We found that the rates 
assailed had not been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or unduly prejudicial, and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. Intermediate Rate 
Asso. v. Director General, 61 I. C. C. 226. 

In August, 1921, the railroads filed ‘an 
application tor fourth-section relief which 
was considered in Transcontinental Cases 
of 1922, 74 I. C. C. 48. We found that the 
water competition was then keener and 
the service more efficient than at any time 
before the war. The provision of the 
fourth section as amended by the trans- 


portation act, 1920, that no charge, shoul 
be authorized to.or fro:a the farther dis 
tant point that is not reasonably compen- 
satory, in connection with other provisions 
of the law, was interpreted as follows: 
“In the light of these and. similar con- 
siderations, we are of the opinion and find 
that in the administration of the fourth 
section the words ‘reasonably compensa- 
tory’ imply that a rate properly so. de- 
scribed must (1) cover and more than sover 
the extra or additional expenses incurred 
in handling the: traffic to which it applies; 
(2) be ‘no lower than «necessary to meet 
existing competition; (3) not be so: low ar 
to threaten -the extinction of legitimate 
competition by water carriers; and (4) not 
impose an undue burden on other traffic or 
jeopardize the, appropriate return.on the 
value of .carrier .property. generally, as 
contemplated in section laa of the act,” 


Reasons for Denying 
Applivation 

We were satisfied that the proposed rates 
generally and easily covered the extra out- 
of-pocket .expenses involved in -handling 
the additional traffic that might move 
thereon, and they did not appear to be any 
lower than necessary to meet the water 
competition. But we found that the car- 
riers had. failed to make an affirmative 
showing: as to the collateral losses of reve- 
nue that might result from the. proposed 
rates. The majority opinion also criti- 
cized the proposal to apply the same rates 
from Chicago and other interior points as 
from points on or nearer the Atlantic 
coast, and it referred to the handicap the 
intermountain country would be under in 
competing with the Pacific coast under 
such an adjustment. The application was 
denied. 

Thereatter the carriers reduced their 
rates to the ports to meet the water com- 
petition as far as possible and not having 
fourth-section relief applied the same rates 
to intermediate points in the interior. The 
rates so established from Group D or Chi- 
cago territory were about the same as those 
proposed to the. ports in the fourth-sec4 
tion application, and the rates from the 
other. groups were based on the usual dif- 
ferentials over or under that group. , 1 
will thus be seen that, although the 1927 
application was denied largely because of 
the failure of the carriers to show that 
their gain on additional yaffic Would ex- 
ceed their loss on existing traffic, the car- 
riers saw fit to establish reduced a 
the ports substantially as proposed in e 
application and applied the same rates to 
intermediate points, which of course re- 
sulted in a greater reduction of their reve- 
nue on existing traffic. 

There was nothing in our report in 
Transcontinental Cases of 1922, however, 
to indicate that the carriers might not 
file another application, in accordance 
with our suggestion in Transcontinental 
Rates, especially if the water competition 
should continue to increase. 


Increase in Water 
Competition 

The majority report refers.to some of 
the facts indicating the increase in water 
competition since the hearings on the last 
application in 1921. The figures given in 
the report as to iron and steel articles 
moving from all the groups, A to J, inclu- 
sive, to the Pacific coast States show that 
the rail tonnage was nearly equal to the 
water tonnage in 1921, while in 1922 the 
water tonnage was more than four times 
that by rail,‘and in 1923 the water ton 
nage was about five and one-half times 
the rail tonnage. The figures given in 
the report as to all of the commodities 
covered by the application. show that the 
rail tonnage from all points to the ter. 
minals and so-caHed back-haul territory 
was approximately 18 per cent and 
water tonnage 82 per cent of the tota! 
movement in 1923. In our report on the 
1921 application we said that it appeared 
that somewhere near half of the traffic 
covered by the application was Moving ‘by 
the. rail lines. It is said that before the 
war the water lines handled about 10 per 
cent of the Pacific coast traffic, 

The inroads which the water. lines are 
making on the traffic of the rail @arriers 
are felt by the Chicago & North Western, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and other 
lines serving ‘the Middle West, a8 wel! as 
the transcontinental lines which reach the 
coast. The through transcontinental traf: 
fic is particularly important to the West- 
ern Pacific because of the smaller pro- 
portion of productive territory along its 
line. ‘Its westbound transcontinental traf- 
fic declined from 166,209 tons during the 
six months ending March 31, 1917, to 
96,383 tons during the corresponding pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1923. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul increased jts geve- 
nue tons 4.3 per.cent in 1922 Over 1919, 
but due to loss 'of transcontinental traffic 
the ‘tons handled one mile in 1922 were 
only 92: per scent of: those in: 1919)... Tiie 
transcontinental lines ‘in the Northwest 
are said to be in the most Critical period 
of. their existence. Several of the prir- 
cipal ‘lines engaged in handling this tramc 
at the time of the hearings were appar- 
ently falling far short of earning the fair 
return contemplated by law. The earn. 
ings of the Class I carriers‘in the west- 
ern district us a whole averaged only 3.75 
per cent on an annual basis during the 
nine months ended September 40, 1923, 
based on the property investment claimed 
by them, and but 4.35 per ‘cent on’ the 
tentative valuation used by us in authoriz- 
ing the general increages of 1920 plus sub- 
sequent additions. 

The text of the opinion will be « ae 
tinued in Thursday’s issue. 
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Aligh Tire Prices 
Are Discussed 


In House use Report 


Mr. Shallouberger Contends 
U.S. Manufacturers Make 
British Rubber Control 
Excuse for Advances 


Declares Rev enues 
Double Import Cos 





_ Coffee at 60 "Conte Retail, but 
Landed in New York at 17 
Cents. Cited as Instance 
of Price-Fixing. 


[Commerce—Rubber—Automobiles— 


Coffee—2049.] 
A the 
the 


to 


third report on investigation 
been submitted 
Representative Shallen- 


Nel r., 


of 
rubber has 
the 


berger, 


situation 
House 
Alma, 


report 


by 


supplementing the 


majority and the minority report 


of the House Committee on Interstate and 


— Commerce, which made the in- 
vestigation. 
Mr. Shallenberger contends that the 
American 


the 


tire manufacturers have made 


so-called British control rubber 
of 


manufactured 


of an 


excuse for 
pie 

ucts, 

Mr. 


port follows, in full text: / 


advancing prices uutomo- 


tires and other prod- 


in some cases almost 100 per cent. 


Shallenberger’s supplemental re- 


“I subscribed the of Mr. 


of 
add 


to statement 


Rayburn, and but de- 


to 


Texas, others, 


sire some observations of my own 


dealing more directly with rubber and 


coffee prices. 


“The Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 


Hoover, in his opening statement to the 
committee, dealt only with the rubber 
question. He left the explanation of the 


so-called controls of other imporfant raw 


materials to Dr. Klein and various depart- 


mental experts. Rubber was very evi- 


dently the 
“Briefly 


the rubber 


major subject. 


stated, the Secretary charged 


producers in British dominions 


with restricting production and sale of 
crude rubber to such an extent that an 
unfair price for crude rubber was being | 
paid by our manufacturers. The British 
rubber combinations had already recog- 
nized this condition and wuuthorized the 
release of i00 per cent of their standard 
production beginning February 1, 1926. 
“The Secretary states that on page 12 

4. the hearings, so the investigation by 


vur committee had no effect on that order 
the resulting The Secretary 
stated the average price for the previous 
three. months was $1.01 with $1.21 as the 

\ rice. 
ae the release of 100 per cent of pro- 
duction beginning February 1, the price of 
crude rubber on the New York market has 
decreased almost 50 per cent® from that 
quoted by Secretary Hoover. 

“The American manufacturers 
made the sv-culled British 
cuse for 
other 


or price. 


have 
contro] un ex- 
boosting prices of auto tires and 
manufactured products 
100 per cent, although 
did not cost them 


in 
their 
anything 


some 
crude 
like 


cases 
rubber 
the 
for unfair price fixing. 

“They have also failed to give the public 
the benefit of the price reduction in crude 
rubber brought about by the 
of the’ British rubber producers. 

a reply to a letter from Secretary 
Hoover, IT pointed out that the high rubber 
prices advertised were not paid by rubber 
manufacturers, that their price hold-up 
Wus not warranted, and that apparently 
the Secretary of Commerce read carefully 
the official publications of his own depart- 
ment. : 


February re- 
lease 


“In 


Mr. 


that the De- 
partment of has issued a spe- 
cial document deuling with the rubber in- 
vestigution. On page 15 this 
appears the statement of Secretary Hoover 
in which this language: 

| ‘You will realize that during 1925 we 
have imported about $860,000,000 worth of 
rubber.’ Page 50 of the report of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for December, 1925, shows that the 
number of younds of rubber imported was 
actually 888,000,000 pounds, and that it 
cost the American importers not $860,000,- 
000 but $479,000,000. If it was worth $860, 
000,000 the tmporters still owe the British 
rubber .wroducers a lot of money. 


Hloover Quoted. 
letter Was written, 
Commerce 


“Since 


of 


occurs 


Prices to Consumers. 

“What the Secretary perhaps meant to 
state was it was worth $860,000,000 to the 
rubber manufacturers of America because 
they charged the American consumers 2 
gross advance of $500,000,000 behind the 
smoke screen of foreign price controls. 

“That this was done is evident from 
facts developed at the hearing. Tires that 
sold to the public at $27 were advanced by 
them to $54. Mr. Firestone’s sales in 1925 
were $125,000,000, United States Rubber, 
$206,000,000, Guodyear and Goodrich as 
much more. Here is a half billion, and the 
other makers of rubber tires easily raise 
the aggregate amounte sold to the public 
in 1925 more than a billion of dollars. 

“It is very to that at the 
tremendous advance in price charged the 
public, under excuse of high cost of crude 
rubber, the $430,000,000 worth of rubber 
that they imported was ‘worth $860,000,- 
000’ to the rubber manufacturers. 

“One other fact shoulda be pointed out. 
The rubber tire manufacturers did not 
complain of 36 cents as a fair price to the 
producers. The evidence showed they 
agreed to it. The report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce already referred to 
shows thatthe average cost of rubber to 
Importers during 1925 was only 48 cents 
per pound, and big tier companies did not 
pay the average price. It is clearly shown 


easy see 


that rubber did not cost them 10 cents 
ibove the agreed fair price for crude rub 

“mber irye\be far Icast 
“el ents a pound e@dvunce over the 


agreed fair prie¢e of 36 cents for crude rub- | 





price widely advertised as their excuse | 
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Uncontested Finance 
Decisions Announced 





Maturity Date for Wilmington 
Railroad Loan Is Extended 
By I. C. C. 


[Railroads—2027.] 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on March 15 announced the ac- 
tion on division 4 in uncontested 
finance cases as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 
1039, extending two years the ma- 
turity date of existing loan of $90,- 
000 to Wilmington, Brunswick & 
Southern R. R. Co., approved. 

Report and order in IF. D. No. 5337, 
authorizing the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry Co. to assume obliga- 
tion and liability in respect of $2,000,- 
000 of 4% per cent equipment-trust 
gold certificates, series of 1926, to be 
issued by the Union Trust Company 
under an agreement to be dated 
March, 1926, and sold at not less than 
97.49 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends in connection with the pro- 
curement of certain equipment, ap- 
proved. 





Report and order in F. D. No. 5365, 
authorizing the Wichita Falls & 
Southern R. R. Co. to issue $87,411.60 


of promissory notes, consisting of 36 
notes of the face amount of $2,428.10 
each; said notes to be delivered to the 
American Car & Foundry Company 
in payment for certain equipment, 
approved. 

Report, certificate in Order in F. D. 
No. 5332, (1) authorizing the State 
of Alabama, through its agency, the 
State Docks Commission of Alabama, 
to construct a line of railroad in Mo- 
bile County, Ala.,, (connecting the 
docks under construction by it in Mo- 
bile with the L. & N. R. R., the South- 
ern Ry., the Mobile & Ohio R. R., 
and the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
R. R., and extending to a point in 
North Mobile, a total length of 5.69 
miles of main line); and (2) dismiss- 
ing request for permission to retain 
excess earnings, approved. 





ber for the 888,000,000 pounds of rubber 
imported by American rubber manufac- 
turers in 1925 amounts to an increase of 
only $88,000,000 in cost. But the manufac- 
turers boosted the cost of their wares to 
the public $500,000,000. 

“Firestone, - Seiberling, United States 
Rubber admitted an advance of 50 per 
cent on a million dollar sale volume. Rob- 
ber! Robber! Where is the rubber rob- 
ber? Was the investigation to show how 
not to find him? 


Manufacturers’ Profits. 


“Crude rubber is a product from the 


milk of the rubber tree. The annual 
statement of the rubber manufacturers 
clearly reveal who got the milk in the 
rubber price manipulation in 1925. Net 
incomes for the year were as_ follows: 
' United States Rubber, $17,000,000; Good- 
rich, $15,000,000; Goodyear, $14,000,000; 
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| 
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report, 


Firestone, $13,000,000; Fisk, $9,000,000, and 
so on down the list, all showing plainly 
why. 888,000,000 pounds of rubber that only 
cost $429,000,000 was ‘worth $860,000,000' 
to them. 

“The committee hearings show that the 
order of the foreign rubber producers re- 
leasing 10 per cent of the standard rubber 
production apparently saved American 


consumers from a further 20 or 25 per 
cent gouge by tire manufacturers. 
“The India Rubber Review of Akron, 


Ohio, for December, commentng on the 
February release, said: ‘Many American 
newspaper correspondents and editors ac- 
cepted the announcement from London as 
presaging immediate relief from the rub- 
ber famine and lower tire prices. Such 
published information hurt the American 
tire industry seriously, for it came at a 
time when tire manufacturers were con- 
templating another advance of tire prices 
and closely followed manufacturers’ no- 
tices to automobile makers of increases 
ranging between 20 and 25 per cent on 
tires for original equipment, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 

So the stage was all set for another 
Slaughter of the American tire users. But 
the heartless foreigner stepped in and 
stopped the killing just before it could 
be completed. 
“Note that the 
in the above 

rubber prices 
like 50 per cent. 

Philippines Prospect. 

Satisfactory profits in rubber production 
in the Philippines or other tropical or 
sub-tropical countries by American com- 
panies is wholly a question of labor cost. 
At present the pay of labor on the rubber 
plantations in Liberia is a shilling a day. 


‘rubber famine’ referred 
statement was relieved, 
have fallen something 


to 
so 


Nothing short of coolies or practically 
peon labor can be had for that dog’s 
price. 

“The Philippines are still under the 


American flag. The Filipinos object to the 
importation of Chinese or Indian coolie 


labor. Dare those who would force it on 
the Filipinos, in order that millionaires 
can make more millions, advocate that 


such labor be imported for use elsewhere 
in the republic? 

“Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Philippines, and every country where white 
men must live by labor, strictly exclude 
coolie labor. The rubber industry will 
be developed in the Philippines, but it 
should be by the Filipino farmer himself 
as has been done on the thousands of 
small plantations in the British dominions. 
They supply the world with rubber. In- 
stead of few slave-driving plantation- 
owning absentee millionaries, thousands of 
small plantations operated by the families 
of home-owners will produce American rub- 
ber in the Philippines. 

“Refusing credit as\a means to compel 
other countries to abandon trade combina- 
tions formed for their own advantage can 


the 


a 


_ | Larger Flaxseed 
Crop Is Reported 


Grown in Argentina 





Digest by Bureau of Economics, 


Department of Agriculture, 
Shows 1925 Yield. 








United States Raises Less 
Than Domestic Requirements 


German Imports Showed Increase; 
United Kingdom’s Fell; 
Prices Good. 


[Flaxseed Crop—1872] 

The four principal flaxseed producing 
countries during 1925 were Argentina, 
United States, Russia and Canada, with an 
aggregate production of 130,909,000 bushels, 
the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 


The survey of the situation by the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics follows: 


“The total 1925 production of flaxseed in 
19 countries, for which statistical returns 
have been received to date, is estimated 
at 138,997,000 bushels, compared with 110,- 
$22,000 bushels produced by the same 
countries in 1924. In 1923 and 1924, these 
19 countries produced approximately 83 
per cent of the world flaxseed crop. The 
only important flaxseed producing coun- 
try not included in this total is British 
India, from which no official returns are 
available as yet for the 1925-26 crop. In 
1928, British India produced approximately 
21,600,000 bushels. 


“Of the total estimated world production 
before the war amounting to 111,500,000 
bushels, the reported production for these 
19 countries was 89,132,000 bushels, or ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total world 
production. 

Principal Producing Countries. 

“The four principal flaxseed producing 
countries included in the foregoing calcu- 
lation are: Argentina, United States, Rus- 
sia, and Canada. The combined produc- 
tion of these four countries was 130,909,- 
000 bushels. In 1923 and 1924, these four 
countries produced approximately 77 per 
cent of the world’s flaxseed. The figures 
for Argentina represent the crop sown 
in 1925 and harvested in the latter part 
of 1925 and early part of 1926. Argentina, 
which normally produces about 55 per 
cent of the world’s supply, not only re- 
tains her position as the leading flaxseed 
producing country in the world, but her 
contribution to the world flaxseed supply 
this year is considerably greater, owing to 
her unusually large crop which represents 
an increase over last year of 66 per cent. 

“The record breaking crop of 75,000,000 
bushels in Argentina will mean an ex- 
portable surplus, variously estimated 
from 57,000,000 to 69,000,000 bushels. The 
distribution of this surplus, together with 
the European demand for flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil, will play a dominant part in the 
domestic flaxseed situation during the 
coming crop year. 

International Trade in Flaxseed. 

“The principal flaxseed exporting coun- 
tries are: Argentina, British India, and 
Canada. The combined exports of these 
three countries in 1925 amounted to 53,- 
935,000 bushels, as compared with 69. | 
664,000 bushels exported by them in 1924 
when these exports represented enewoni- 


mately 96 per cent of the movement of 
flaxseed that entered into international 
trade. 


“The principal flaxseed importing coun-* 
tries with the quantities imported in 1925 
were: The United States, the United King- 
dom, Netherlands, Germany, and France. 
The total imports of these five countries 
in 1925 amounted to 56,029,000 bushels, as 
compared with 57,416,000 bushels import- 
ed in 1924, when the total imports repre- 
sented approximately 79 per cent of all 
the flaxseed that entered into international 
trade. 


“One of the significant developments of 
the international trade in flaxseed during 
the year was the increase of 4,762,000 
bushels over 1924 in the German imports, 
while the imports into the United King- 
dom show a decline from 1924 of substan- 
tially the same quantity. On the other 
hand, the United Kingdom imported 38,- 
445,000 pounds of linseed oil in 1925, as 
compared with only 5,902,000 pounds in 
1924, while the German imports of lin- 
seed oil fell from 68,508,000 pounds in 1924 





denies them credit. Nations are simply 
masses of men and are therefore moved 
by the same rules of business. 


“Instead of playing the part of an inter- 
national Shylock, we should make new 
friends and extend our markets by loan- 
ing our idle funds to other nations who 
are prospective customers and can give 
good security for the loan. Friendly trade 
relations can weave a bond of mutual in- 
terests between nations so strong that the 
ambitions of statesmen and warriors will 
not be able to break it. In denying loans 
to other nations, we simply loose both 
business and friends. 


Advance in Coffee; Prices. 


“And lastly, as to coffee—the Brazilians 
are charged with extorting an _ unfair 
price out of us for coffee. Brazilian cof- 
fee is quoted on the New York market 
today at 17 cents per pound. A pound 
package in the Washington market this 
morning was priced to me at 60 cents. 


“The Brazilian coffee-grower labors 
months to grow, pick, dry, hull, sack, load, 
and transport his coffee 2,500 miles, and 
finally receives 17 cents for his pound of 
coffee in the New York market. The 
domestic coffee merchant takes this same 
coffee, roasts it, grinds it, and puts it in 
a paper package, and sends it to Wash- 


gix 


have only one result. Other nations will sagen, —_— — meee ee 
furnish the loans and secure the business charged 6 conte for the ‘seme pound of 
which always-follows such favors. Brazil magnet +E : 
and Great Britain don’t have to beg Sor “Fhe Brazilian producer labors six 
credit is good. Men do not deposit money months for his 17 cents. The domestic 
coffee. dealer adds 43 cents in six days. Who is 
“The world’s production of these two | T0#sting the American coffee consumer? 
commodities is limited. But credit is | Page the coffée investigators in the De- 
world-wide, We don’t control it. We are | Partment of Commerce! 
rich, but we don’t yet own all the money “Having learned something about rub- 


in the world. 


“Nations, like people, trade where their 
credit is good. Me do not deposit money 
with the bank that refuses them loans 


nor dv they trade with the merchant wha 


ber and coffee price-fixing, 
keep on investigating further, we may yet 
discover what is the matter with the Amer- 
ican farmer who buys so freely from the 
American manufacturer.” 


if we shall 























Average Earnings of I, 769, 099 ) United § States 


Railroad Employes in 1925 Amounted to $1,639 


Interstate Commerce Commission Bureau of Statistics Bases 
Report on Class I Line Wage Figures. 


[Railroads—Labor—1989] 
The annual earnings of the 1,769,099 railway employes in the United States averaged 
$1,639 in 1925, as compared with $1,613 in 1924, an increase of 1.6 per cent, according to 
a compilation of wage statistics for Class I railroads issued by the Bureau of Statistics 


of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The number of employes for the year was a decrease of 8,292 or 0.5 per cent as com- 


pared with the average number for the year before, 


but “owing to a slight increase in 


the average number of hours worked by employes reported on an hourly basis, coupled 


with an average increase in their straight-time hourly earnings of seven mills, 


and 


1.1 cents in overtime earnings, the total compensation increased from $2,867,564,802 in 


9x 


1924 to $2,900,107,384 in 1925, 


or 1.1 per cent,” 


the report says. 


“The ratio of overtime compensation to total compensation decreased from 6.04 per 


cent in 1924 to 5.92 per cent in 1925. 


The greatest increase in average hourly earnings 


was received by employes in the train and engine service group, the increase being 2.4 


per cent for straight time and 2.8 per 


cent for 


overtime. The total compensation of 


employes paid on the piece-work basis amounted to $72,785,087 in 1925, as compared with 


$63,276,407 in 1924. 


‘rom 81.3 cents in 1924 to 82.1 cents in 1925. 
The following table gives the average number of employes by 


The average earnings per hour of piece-work employes increased 


groups for 1925 and 


the average annual earnings for 1925 and 1924: 


Group 
Executives, officials and staff assistants 
Professional, clerical and general 


Maintenance of way and structures 


Maintenance of equipment and stores 


Transportation (other than train, engine 
and yard) .... : 5 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch ten- 


ders and hostlers) . 
Transportation (train and engine) 


Total (all employees) 








Basis of Number Av. annual earnings. 
reporting 1925 1925 1924 
Daily 16,510 $5,296 $5,227 
Daily 51,624 2,203 2,188 
Hourly 230.521 1,497 1,487 
Daily 4,751 2,917 2,882 
Hourly 385,743 1,083 1,068 
Daily 17,026 2,966 2,943 
Hourly 507,486 1,487 1,470 
Daily 26,740 1,186 1,175 
Hourly 181,806 1,492 1,479 
Daily 6,878 3,111 3,099 
Hourly 17,236 1.849 1,805 
Hourly 322,778 2,357 2,294 
Daily 123,529 7s 2,551 
Hourly 1,645,570 1,569 1,544 





Submarine ‘V-I’ Diving Tests Described 
By Commander Cochrane, Navy Constructor 


[Submarines—Navy Department—1843] 
Deep-diving tests of the new fleet sub- 


marine “V-1" are described to the Navy 
Department in a preliminary verbal re- 
port submitted by Commander E. L. Coch- 


rane, naval constructor, assigned to 
observe the tests for the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair. Commander Coch- 
rane said: 

“The V-1, the first of the class of three 
large high surface speed fieet submarines, 
successfully passed her deep submergence 


test on Friday, March 5, 1926. This sub- 
marine was originally commissioned in 
October, 1924, considerably in advance of 


her final completion, to permit exhaustive 
service tests of the Diesel propelling ma- 
chinery, which is more powerful than any 
of this type heretofore built in this coun- 
try and , further, of unusual arrange- 
ment. 

“The submarine was finally completed 
and left the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 
where she was built, on February 13, 1926, 
to carry out intensive training in the 
Block Island area prepuratory to the .test. 

Diving Alarm Sounded. 

“The place for the dive selected by the 
Commanding Officer, Lieut. Comdr. Sher- 
wood Picking, was 20 miles south- 
east of Block Island, where the charts 
indicated soundings of about 40 fathoms, 
to which point the V-1 proceeded, accom- 
eae by the submarine O-2. After a 
careful check by the ship's officers, to 

make sure that everything was in readi- 
ness, the diving alarm was sounded and 
the V-1 started down on a running dive 
to give the first real test to a remarkable 

product of engineering skill; remarkable 
in that instead of following the gradual 
stages of development usual in most fields 
of engineering, these ships were designed, 
without intervening steps, to be nearly 
twice the size of any American submarine. 

“After diving, the V-1 dropped down to 

periscope depth and leveled off to check 


is 


about 





to 58,779,000 pounds 
war, Germany and 
imported substantially 
of flaxseed, i. e.. about 
while the imports of linseed oil in each 
country were just about balanced by the 
exports of linseed oil 
United States. 

“The United States produces consider- 
ably less than its domestic requirements 
of flaxseed. In 1924, when we had an un- 
usually large crop, the imports of flaxseed 
and seed equivalent of linseed oil amounted 
to 14,677,000 bushels, making the total 
available supply of 46,388,000 bushels. The 
total amount of flaxseed used in the pro- 
duction of linseed oil in the United States 


1925. Before the 
Urited Kingdom 
the same quantity 
15,500,000 bushels, 


in 
the 


during the 12 months ending June 30, 
1925, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of the Census, amounted to 40,- 


} 511,000 bushels, 
| bushels used during the 
June 80, 1924. 

“The imports of flaxseed and linseed oil 
during the 7 months ending January 31, 
1926, amounted to 9.262,901 bushels. Filax- 
seed used in ‘the production of linseed oil 
during the six months ending December 
30, 1926, amounted to 19,620,000 bushels, or 
slightly more than the quantity of flaxseed 
crushed during the corresponding period 
of 1924. The latest estimate places the 
1925 flaxseed crop in the United States at 
22,007,000 bushels. 


Increase. 

“During the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War (1912-13 and 1913- 
14), the average annual price of flaxseed 
at Minneapolis, our chief primary mar- 
ket, was $1.28 and $1.52 a bushel, respect- 
ively. During the prices began to 
rise and reached their maximum in 1919- 
1920, when the average price for the year 
was $4.52 a bushel. In the spring of 1921, 
the price of flaxseed declined with other 
commodities and by April of that year the 
price reached a new low level of $1.58 a 
bushel. Following the enactment of the 
Emergency Tariff in May, 1921, the price 
of flaxseed began to rise and by January, 
1922, had reached $2.13 a bushel. Since 
then the price of flaxseed has never been 
less than that amount and for the 1924 
crop the average was $2.72 a bushel, the 


compared with 36,202,000 
12 months ending 


war 


highest prices since the war and _ post- 
war periods. 
“The monthly average price for Febru- 


ary, 1926, for cash flaxseed at Minneapolis 
was $2.43 a bushel compared with $3.12 
a bushel during the corresponding month 
of 1925. The January price at Minneapolis 
was $2.50 this year compared with $5.15 


in January, 1925.” 





the adjustment of ballast and, 
corrections, proceeded to a depth over the 
keel of 110 feet, where an examination of 
the structure was made by the and 
by the representatives of the building yard 
and an observer for the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair. The first set of 
readings of the deflections of the hull was 
taken. Everything was found en- 
tirely satisfactory and the hull unusually 
free from leaks. The depth 
creased to 160 feet, and 
observations was taken. 

“The order was then given to dive 200 
feet. The planes were set to dive and at 
about 3 knots speed the V-1 dropped gently 
down until at 10:45 a. m., When the depth 
gauge read only 195 feet, the bow touched 
the bottom gently. 


after minor 


crew 


to be 
was then in- 


unother set of 


Communication. 


The two submarines, one on the sur- 
face and the other literally at the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean, had been in almost 
constant communication underwater 
sound-transmitting and receiving appara- 
tus throughout the test. 

“When the V1 first reached a depth of 


195 feet, a report was heard in the super- 


by 


structure over the main engine room. 
Later two other reports were heard. The 
first newspaper reports attributed these 


to the collapse of some smal] ballast tanks: 
such, however, was not the case, and 
while the exact cause has not as yet been 
found, it is probable that they were due 
to a local readjustment of the ship's struc- 
ture, possibly the slipping of a bolted con- 
nection or the sheering of an over-stressed 
rivet. Similar sounds are frequently 
perienced when testing structural work 
to a high pressure. In each case careful 
examination within the hull failed to dis- 
cover any increase in deflections or any 
new leaks.” 

(Further information 
reau of Construction 
Department). 


ex- 


Bu- 
Navy 


obtainable 
and Repair, 


at 








Postal Supplies Bids Opened 


By Purchasing Agent Degnan 


[Post Oftice—Supply Bids—Binding 
Companies—2013.] 

of 
opened March 


bids for 
15 by 


Purchasing Agent, Post Office Department, 


Results postal supplies 


Thomas L. Degnan, 
were as follows: 

rolls 
50 
for 


Sixty black 
50 yards to roll, 
cushions: L. C. 
Bid A, $1.124 
yard; J. 8. 
$1.05 f. 
Athol Mfg. Co., Athol, 
BE, 
$1.62 


high-grade imitation 


leather, inches wide, 
truck 
Maa., 


per 


suitable seat 
Boston, 


$1.00 


Chase, 
Bid B, 
pany, 


and 
Carr Com- 


Boston, Mass., Fram- 
$1.10 
du Pont de Nemours and 
54 f. o. b. wa 
Paper teading, 
York 
Stamford, Conn.; Panta- 
New York City, $1.30 per 


oe. Bb. 
ingham;: 
per 


Company. 


Mass., 
yard; 
Newburg, N. 
Boston-Hobart 
Mass., $1.30; Zapon Company, 
City, $1.42 f. 0 
sote Company, 
yard. 

One With Roberston § ventilator: 
Ernest Gichner, Washington, D. C., $154, 
and W. D. Briscoe, Washington, D. C., 
$168. 

3,500 chains: U. S. Chain 
Forging Company, Pittsburg, Pa., 
net per 100; Columbus-MckKinnin Chain 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, Bid A, $5.00 
per 100, and Bid B, $7.55 per 100 Interna- 
tional Chain Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, $7 net 
per 100, and the American Chain Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., wore per 100. 


Company, 
New 


b. 


hood, 


and 
$7.40 


cross 


Investigation of Milk 
Bottle Breakage Begins 


(Dairy ing—Milk Bottles—2019.] 


An investigation of milk bottle breakage 
in dairy plants throughout the country 
has been inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Dairying, it was announced at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture March 15. 

A check will be made on the breakage 
at different points in the handling of 
bottles. Bottles broken in loading, wash- 
ing, filling, cooling, etc., will be weighed 
in an effort to determine where most of 
the breakage occure and whether break- 
ing is imperfect machinery 
human carelessness. 

Ernest Green, in charge of the investi- 
gations for the Bureau, estimates that the 
loss of one bottle eats up the entire profit 
from eight to fifteen quarts of milk, 


due to 





or } 
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| Britain’s 1925 Raw Cotton 
Imports Worth $596,432,000 


cc oumeree=-CottonTeltioh Imports— 
2011.) 
Imports of raw cotton into Great Britain 
during 1925 amounted to 18,912,000 cen- 
| trals, equivalent to 3,956,000 bales of 478 
| pounds net, against 15,777,000 centrals, or 
3,300,000 bales in 
port from Alfred Nutting, of the American 


1924, according to a re- 





tistics. 

The imports from the United States 
were 2,560,000 bales in 1925 against 1,986,- 
000 bales in 1924, while the imports from 
Egypt were 637,000 bales in 1925 and 722,- 
000 bales in 1924. The imports from the 


British possessions were 418,000 bales in 
1925 and $51,000 bales in 1923. The total 
value of the gross’ cotton imports 


amounted to $596,432,000 in 1925 against 
$527,773,000 in 192 The value of the cot- 
ton imported from the United States 


amounted to $345,607,000 in 1925 compared 


With $297,330,000 in 1924. 





Pedestrian Involved 
In Two-Thirds of All 
Traffie Casualties 


Automobile Accidents Decreasing, 
But Fatal Collisions With 
Walkers Increase. 


Committee’s Report Urges 

Mental Tests for Drivers 

Cities Shown to Differ Widely 

Successful Elimination of 
Fatalities. 


. = —— 


(Motor 


Fatalities to pedestrians as a result of 
collisions with automobiles are increasing 
despite the fact that automobile accidents 
on the decline, says a report of the 
Committee on Causes of Accidents of the 
Second National Conference of Street and 
Highway Safety, submitted to Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover March 16. 

The conference will hold its second na- 
tional meeting here March 28, 24, and 25. 

Among the topics inthe report are: 

Education of pedestrians as well 
drivers suggested by the Committee, 
which asserts that most motor-car opera- 
tors are safe and competent and that only 
a few of them are responsible for the 
greater number of accidents. 


Traffic—Insurance—Cities—2041.] 





as 


is 


Iixaminations of drivers in road tests 
and on rules and regulations were urged, 
although the Committee made no recom- 
mendation as to the best forms of examina- 
tions. Special attention should be paid to 
drivers of taxicabs, busses and _ trucks, 
professional chauffeurs and drivers of 
emergency vehicles such as ambulances, 
police wagons and fire patrols, it is stated. 

Psychological examinations were sug- 
gested. It is charged against liquor drink- 
ing that “alcohol has contributed to many 
accidents which have been ascribed to in- 
attention, confusion, recklessness, 
steering gear or other causes.” Fatigue 
and conflicting habits were also stated as 
possible causes of accidents, 


Regions Differ in Safety. 


Regional factors play an important part 
in street and highway conditions, the re- 
port further indicates. It gives a striking 
illustration of differences between com- 
munities in accident elimination. From 
statistics of the Census Bureau for 1923 
the following cities listed in Group A had 
only one-seventh as many highway fatali- 
ties as the cities in Group B, although the 
total population of one group is about the 
same as that of the other: 

Group A—Jersey City, N. J.: 
ford, Mass.; Hamtramck, Mich.; Cicero, IL; 
Medford, Mass.; Quincy, Ill.; Cranston, R. 
I.; Marion, Ind.; East Providence, R. L,; 
Duquesne, Penn.; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Bath, Me., and Harrison, N. J. 

Group B—Louisville, Erie, Penn.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Pontiac, Mich.; Joliet, Ill.; Cumberland, 
Md.; Kingston, N. Y.: Sharon, Penn.; Potts- 
ville, Penn.; Santa Monica, Calif.; Casper, 
Wyo., and Santa Ana, Calif. 


loose 


New Bed- 


Ky.; 





Dried Fruit Exports Decline in 
Volume and Value Under °25 


[Commerce—Exports—Dried Fruits—1960.] 
The value of the total exports of dried 


fruits by the United States during ‘1925 
Was $28,928,463 as compared with $30,- 


164,000 in 1924, according to a report from 
the Foodstuffs Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce made public March 15. 
The quantity shipments for the two years 
were 331,708,336 pounds and 398,950,296 
pounds, respectively, a drop of 16.8 per 
cent although the value of the exports de- 
clined but 4.1 per cent. 

Although the results for 1925 show an 
export decrease from the figures for 1924, 
which was considered an extraordinary 
year, they represented a large increase 
over the 1923 exports of 190,656,307 
pounds. 





Bass Put in Vermont Waters. 





Wifty-six broods of black 
taken from Lake Champlain last spring 
by the Rutland County Fish and Game 
Protective Association for the purpose of 
improving the local bass supply, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Fisheries of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Last fall 125,000 
bass fry and 17,000 fingerling were re- 
moved from the drained ponds and dis- 
tributed in Rutland County waters. 


bass were 





Steel Rails for Australia. 





Western Australian has purchased 7) 
miles of 60-pound steel rails in England 
from the Barrow Hematite Steel Company, 
and will probably purchase, another 90 
miles of rails from the same company, 
Haskell E, Coates, Vice Consul at Mel- 
bourne, reports. 





Im the last five years forest fires have 
burned—more or less destructively and 
with much repetition—about 45,000,000 
acres of land. Less than 25,000,000 have 
been cut over in the same time—U. S 
| Department of Agriculture. 





‘ | 
consulate at London, based on official sta- | 








_ Leasing of New 
Quarters for Post 
Offices Approved 





New Building to Be Erected for 
Use of Branch Post Office 
In Chicago. 


Four to Remain in Present 
Homes Under New Leases 





Change of Quarters Provided for 
Seven Offices; Leases Include 
Furnishings and Equipment. 


{(Contractors—Building—Postal Service— 


2014.) 

First Assistant Postmaster General Bart- 
lett has announced awards approving 
leases for new quarters in Cohassett, 
Mass., Los Angeles, California, Santa 
Anna, Texas, Geneva, Nebraska, Bolge- 
ville, New York, Morrill, Nebraska, 
Ravenna, Nebraska, Frankfort, New York, 
Caledonia, Minnesota, Gridley, California, 


and Chicago, Ilinots. 

The leases and other detai Is of the pro- 
posals submitted by the successful bidders 
are as follows: A 

COHASSET, Mass.—Accepted proposal 
of Francis P. Bergen and Ignatius Fran- 
cis to lease present quarters on the south 
of Depot Court, between Main street and 
the railroad, for a term of ten years, from 
May 1, 1926, or date improvements are 
completed. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, water, safe, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. , 
“R” 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Station 
Accepted proposal of Mr. Thomas W. New- 


man to lease new quarters at 249 West 
Forty-eighth street, for a term of 1% 
years, from April 1, 1926, to July 1, 1927. 
(Rent from occupancy and improvements 
completed). Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for electric 
fans, parcel post and postal savings fur- 
niture when necessary. 

SANTA ANNA, Texas.—Accepted pro- 
posal of The L. L. Shields Estate to lease 
new quarters on the south side of Wallis 
avenue, between Second and Third streets, 
for a term of five years, from May 26, 1926, 


or date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 


savings furniture when necessary. 
GENEVA, Nebraska.—<Accepted proposal 

of Geneva State Bank to lease quarters to 

be erected on the west side of Center 


street, between Lincoln and Court streets, 
for 


a term of ten years, from July 1, 
1926, or dute of occupancy. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, water, safe, power for 


electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

DOLGEVILLE, New York.—Accepted 
proposal of Clarence Js Kyser to lease new 
quarters on the northeast corner of Main 
and Elm streets, for a term of ten years, 
from April 1, 1926, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light. 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

MORRILL, Nebraska. — Accepted pro- | 
posal of Building Committee, Oasis Lodge, 
No. 271, A. F. & A. M. to lease new quar- 
ters on the northeast corner of Center and 
Webster streets, for a term of 10 years, 
from June 10, 1926, or date of occupancy. 
Lease to include equipment, heat, light, 
water, safe, power for electric fans, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. } 

RAVENNA, Nebraska, — Accepted pro- 
posal of Mrs. Ethel M. Howard to lease 
present quarters at 321 Grand avenue, for 
term of five years, from June 11, 1926, or 
date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 

FRANKFORT, New York. — Accepted 
proposal of trustees, Olive Branch Lodge, 
No. 40, A. F. & A. M., to lease present 
quarters at 105 East Main street, for a 
term of 10 years, from August 9, 1926, or 
date improvements are completed. Lease 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 
safe, power for electric fans, parcel post 
and postal savings furniture when neéces- 
sary. 

CALEDONIA, Minn.—Accepted proposal 
of E. A. and R. D. Sprague to lease pres- 
ent quarters on the northeast corner of 
Main and Decorah streets, for a term of 
ten years, from July 5, -1926, or date im- 
provements are completed. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, fuel, light, water, safe, 
power for elect, fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when ecessary.° 

GRIDLEY, Calif.—Accepted proposal of 
William Brown to lease new quarters on 
the north side of Hazel street, between 
Kentucky and Virginia streets, for a term 
of ten years, from April 1, 1926, or date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, heat, light, water, safe, power for 
electric fans, parcel post and postal sav- 
ings furniture when necessary. 

CHICAGO, Ill—Windsor Park Station. 
Accepted proposal of Jacob Kulp to lease 
quarters to be erected on the south side 
of Seventy-fifth street, between Luella ave- 
nue and Paxton avenue, for a term of ten 
years, from July 1, 1926, or date of oc- 
cupanecy. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 





Methods for Determining 
Moisture in Grain Improved 





[Grains—Agriculture—Instruments—2036.] 


Methods for determining quickly the 
moisture content of rice and other greins 
have been perfected by the United States 
Department of Agricultures it is an- 
nounced. The methods are an improve- 
ment of those employed with the Brown- 
Duvel moisture testure used in conneéc- 
tion with official grain standards. They 
may be applied to rice, seeds, flour and 
meal, and other commodities which con- 
tain large percentage of water. 

A single moisture determination on grain 
can be made in 25 or 30 minutes with the 
improved methods, and with a six-com- 
partment tester, six tests can be made in 
approximately the same time as a single 


a 


test. One man and a helper, using three 
six-compartment machines, can make 200 
or more tests in eight hours. 

Further information on this subject may 
be obtained from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 












es il lll 
- Open Forum Discussion on Conservation Marks 


Industry Asks Opportunity to Present 
A Complete Analysis of Situation to Be 


Made by Petroleum Institute 


Producers Are Putting More Money Into Oil 
Development Than They Are Taking 


Out, Board Is Told. 


Following is a continuation of the 
remarks of L. V. Nicholas in the com- 
plete report of;the hearings held by 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
in its inquiry into the oil industry, 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur in the 
chair: 

Approached fronr the angle of ease and 
convenience in obtaining petroleum prod- 
ucts, with ‘friendly, courteous service 
pressed down and running over, and a 
price that is in line with everybody's 
purse, the corSumer is served like a king 
and treated to the best the world affords. 

Im my opinion, one of the finest demon- 
strations of honest-to-God competition and 
a real desire to serve the consuming pub- 
lic is to be found in the distributing end 
of the oil business; and as to waste—and 


by that I refer“¥o leakage, and loss in | 


handling petroleum products themselves— 
it is less, in proportion to the volume of 
products handled, than exists in any other 
industry in the world. 

I believe all the complaints and criti- 
cisms aimed at service station architec- 
ture, uniformed attendants, and spick and 
span appearance that indicates good house- 
keeping, all of the slurs and comment con- 
cerning the vast number of service sta- 
tions, curb pumps, and oil companies op- 
erating throughout the country, are very 
largely the result of loose thinking by 
people who like to make a noise and know 
very little of what the noise is all about. 

This thought must always be borne in 
mind in connection with the transporta- 
tion and distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts: Rapid delivery and a saving of time 
are the dominating factors. 


Oil Industry Largely 
Built Around Automobile 

The oil industry today, as the public see 
it and as we all know it, is largely built 
around the automobile. Close down even 
a small pércentage ofeour present national 
equipment of drive-in filling’ stations and 
you would immediately slow up the busi- 
ness of this country to a startling degree, 
and what saving was made in the operat- 
ing costs of the oil business would be 
wasted many times over in nationalized 
loss of time. 

The service end of the oil business is 
built to care for peak-load requirements of 
a Nation, and has no more right to be 
criticised or condemned for apparently va- 
cant, unoccupied periods than we would 
think of condemning our railroads for 
hauling back long lines of empty cars after 
a seasonal movement West or South, or 
than we would think of condeming a 
hotel for having a room for our conven- 
fence and comfort vacant and immediately 
available after we have registered. That 
is simply service, and the highest and 
truest form of American ideals in service, 
and the average American citizen is 
tickled to deatH to pay for it. 

From the standpoint of efficiency in the 
physical collecting, transporting, refining, 
and distributing of crude oil and its prod- 
ucts, too high tribute can not, in my opin- 
ion, be paid to this industry. 

The fundamental issue with the oil busi- 
ness is not the question of how the con- 
sumer is best served in regard to his im- 
mediate comfort and convenience. 

But rather—is he best served when pro- 
vided with petroleum products that he can 
use for inferior purposes in competition 
with coal at the possible expense of later 
on having to go without the convenience 
it furnishes as a coal substitute plus the 
possible inability to procure it as a motor 
fuel, and it is this phase of the situation 
that frankly bothers me. 

I do not believe there is anyone in 
oi] industry who is willing to face the 
facts, that does not have an underneath 
feeling that some form of conservation 
may possibly be good public policy. 


The Various Methods 
Of Oil Conservation 


My personal leaning to this feeling is 
based on the following observations: 

An apparent fear in the minds of the 
larger organizations or units in the indus. 
try that our supply is limited, this indica- 
tion taking form in their continuous bat- 
tle for the control of settled crude produc- 
tion and by their constant stimulation of 
the exploration and search for new pro- 
duction. 

It seems to me 
for the contro] of crude reserves 
come more intensive since the 
has had opportunity to study 
of the committee of eleven. 

From way back in the very 
of the oil industry, 


this competitive battle 
has be- 
industry 


the report 


beginnings 
one of the justifica- 
tions offered for our pricing system and 
structure was the need for taking into 
consideration the hazards of the industry. 

My fear is that the funds set aside by 
the older generation to provide for ‘ haz- 
ards’’ have been thrown by the present 
generation into the scramble and search 
for more intensive hazards; and even if 
the financial set-ups to protect the industry 
against the hazards of depletion and ulti- 
mate exhaustion are ample from an in- 
dustrial standpoint, would these set-ups in 
any way protect the ultimate consumer 
whose long run comfort and convenience 
should and must be of paramount con- 
sideration? 

Please do not think Iam wandering from 
my subject when I ask you to consider 
these*observations: 

None of the conservation methods pro- 
posed up to date sufficiéntly stress the 
effect the present organization of the in- 
dustry has on the most economically justi- 
fied use of oil products. All of them deal 
with some method to restrict the produc- 
tion of crude. 

All the proposals for conservation that 
have been up to date—unless 
were to take into consideration a tentative 
suggestion autlined in the National Pe- 


mace we 


| like to 





confi- 
months 
problem 


troleum Marketers Association's 
dential weekly bulletin several 
ago—approach the conservation 
from but one angle. 

All tend to increase the prite of crude, 
with the ultimate purpose of restricting its 
Through the medium of increased 
price, they propose to force it into the 
channels of superior use. 


use, 


This method is certaintly not American, 
and I am afraid would be subject to severe 
public criticism on the ground that the 
“rich ” would be able to continue to con- 
sume oil products with the “ poor’ would 
find it difficult, if not impossible, Imagine 
this “ rich ” and “ poor ”’ stuff in the hands 


| of a demagogue. 


If our petroleum resources are to be con- 
served and restricted to superior uses, do 
not let us attempt it through any medium 
that wil Idrive its use into the luxury class 
where the “rich” can enjoy it while the 
“poor” look on. 

If conservation is to be considered, I 
would suggest that careful consideration 
be given to the’ idea of legislation that 
would force all petroleum products 
superior uses provided and if some form 
of conservation is decided upon. By this 
means we would ¢urrently produce 
crude—which, of course, would conserve 
our supplies—and we would immediately 
end the vicious circle of stimulating the 
search for new crude oil to satisfy the 
vociferous demands of inferior uses 
brought into present 
supplies of crude oil. 

In my opinion, if we had not overstimu- 
lated our crude-oil production, our whole 


less 


being by 


| industry whould have been geared to serve 
| the 


consumer efficiently and well with 
such products as gasoline, kerosene, and 


lubricating oil, at a fair and steady aver- 


age price, and the scientific research nec- | 


essary to provide our present demands 
for superior uses would undoubtedly have 
been advanced by many years. 

Even with a distinct lack of urge be- 
cause of comparatively continuous and 
overabundant crude supply, there has been 
an astonishing improvement made in re- 
fining methods to increase the yield of 
superior products. 

I believe it is conceded throughout the 
industry that not even half of our present 
production of crude oil is required to sup- 
ply our national petroleum demands for 
recognized superior and that 
products thrown into inferior uses con- 
tain at least 50 per cent of easily obtained 
gasoline and other superior derivatives. 

To summarize: I lean, and I am sure 
the vast majority of the industry lean, to 
conservation in some form or other. What 
method will be proposed, if any, 
to decide» but I earnestly 
any method that will | 
on a restriction through price. 
un-American and unthinkable. 

As a first step I suggest the establish- 
ment of a uniform accounting system, 
the segregation of each division 
separate invested capital set-ups, 
form accounting methods in each depart- 
ment, particularly where the operations 
are all by one great company. 

I also suggest considering 
legislation in some form to 
consumption of petroleum 
perior uses, and I only 
gestion as good public 
cided that some 
servation must be 


uses, 


urge against 


base conservation 


with uni- 


the idea of 
restrict the 
products to su- 
make this sug- 
policy if it is 
form or system of con- 
adopted. 


de- 


Industry Has 
Deceived Itself ; 


As to how to finance the 
above-ground supply if such a restrictive 
order were put into operation, I 
the solution is simple and readily at hand, 
and if the committee 
want to go into the phase of the 
I would be glad at some 
discuss it with them. 

In closing let me emphasize this thought: 
In my opinion the industry “kidded’ 
itself, and inadvertently the public, that 
the intensive search for new crude oil 
Was to provide 
and other superior products. 

AS a matter of fact, an appallingly large 
part of it has been to maké quick profits 
supplying a cheap substitute for 

There is, 
or reprehensible 


accumulated 


ever decide 


problem 


has 


coal. 


k in this practice, and the 
only point I would make in this connec 
tion is that in any study of 
this fact must be kept well in mind. 

Now, before I close, if I may, I would 
say that I huve learned a great 
deal since I have been here, and I have 
heard a great deal. I do not know how 
strongly I leaned to conservation 
I came. I think I was pretty 
it. 

I am sorry Mr. Marland is not here. 
He told me he had to leave this afternoon. 
He made a statement last evening that 
he did not believe in the idea of 99 men 
forcing 1 man to do what he did not want 
to do. Of course, if you go into conserva- 
tion that would be directed by the ma- 
jority, and not anything that any ohne man 
would diregt. 

Mr. Marland has so completely reversed 
himself that I think I would like to call 
your attention to an address made by 
Mr. Marland, on October 10, 19238, and 
then, if I may, just read one or two state- 
ments from that. 

“This is on the 
quoting from 
York American. 
statements is: 

“You will 
thing he 
torial 
like 


before 
much for 


need of conservation, 
editorial in The New 
One of Mr. Marland’s 


an 


probably agree with every- 
has said'’—referring to this edi- 
writer—"regarding conditions, 
myself, disagree with regard to 
remedy. We must admit the 
inal waste.” 
Mr. REQUA: 
paper? 
Mr. 


and 
the 
almost crim- 


What is the title o that 


NICHOLAS: It is entitled ‘‘Can 


into | 


} record with you. 


| will close shortly 
| We will now 


| the 
over- | 


| culties, 


| 
the 


; on 
| denced, 


|} of such 


the | 


That is | 


and |} 
under | 


; } Opportunity, Mr. 
believe | 


they 


future date to | 





indispensable motor fuel | many 





in my opinion, nothing wrong | 


conservation | 


overproduction of crude oil be prevented 
by governmental regulation?” 

One of Mr. Marland’s other statements 
in commenting on the owners’ interests 
said, “His resources have always been dis- 
sipated in the wild scramble to get a 
dollar today instead of many dollars over 
many days.” 


Would Be Able to 
Offer Suggestions 


Another statement of Mr. 
“Could the citizens of those States’’—re- 
ferring to Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Ohio, where he states oil was wasted— 
“could the citizens of those Statesshave 
foreseen the depletion of their reserves, they 
undoubtedly would have legislated to pro- 
tect them.” 

Another statement of Mr. Marland’s, 
“A few years ago operators might have 
believed that pinching in a well or hold- 
ing a back pressure on it was detrimental 
to the wells. Very few experienced op- 
erators beliéve that today, but, on the con 
trary, believe that if the wells drilled in 
a pool were required to be pinched in 
and a back pressure kept on them, that 
the ultimate yield of oil per acre from that 
pool would be greater than if it were per- 
mitted to flow wide open.” 

Then, this is closing, ‘And I wish to 
leave with you the thought that a com- 
petent committee of oil men and oil-coun- 
try lawyers should now be at work at- 
tempting to find the remedy for these 
evils; so that should the State Legislatures 
attempt to find a remedy for them, we will 
in advance have given the matter our best 


Marland’s, 


| thought and be able to offer some sugges- 
| tions; or put forth the best argument pos- 


sible that need remedial legisla- 
tion.” 

I would like to leave this as part of the 
I think it is interesting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Gentle- 
men, opportunity for participating in 
this discussion is rapidly waning. AS we 
I am going to ask Secre- 
Work to speak to you in conclusion. 


be glad to hear from you in 


we no 


your 


tary 


open forum. 

Mr. FARISH: Mr. Secretary, I am sure 
you gentlemen of the board will agree with 
me and other gentlemen here that the sub- 
under consideration is one of great 
magnitude and surrounded with many diffi- 
difficulties of understanding. We, 
active members of the Petroleum In- 
stitute, have been busy now for over a 
year in our efforts to analyze the situ- 
ation, to present facts to you, and to get 
the whole story of the oil industry and its 
problems before this board. In carrying 
this work and in this effort we have 
found it very. difficult, as you have evi- 
to harmonize the ideas and views 
within the industry itself. It is a problem 
many angles, 
great magnitude that unanimity of 
ion has been impossible. 

Realizing the difficulty of the situation 
and realizing the necessity from the in- 
dustry’s viewpoint that your board in its 
deliberations and its considerations should 
have the best constructive thought that 
the industry can give you, we decided in 
December to secure the assistance of Mr. 
Hughes, probably the ablest analyst we 
have in the co.ntry today. It is our idea 
and was our idea in asking Mr. Hughes’s 


ject 


and so 
opin- 


Scope, so 


in for vou | aid that he be given the opportunity by 


the industry to review the story as it has 
been unfolded during the years by the 
of the petroleum industry and 
members of the Petroleum Institute, and 
it is a matter of regret that he is not 
here with us. 


members 


Asks Presentation 
Of Analysis 

The idea I have now, and the request we 
desire to make of your board is, that, 
realizing the importance of the entire 


| situation and the necessity of your having 


every possible assistance in 
your conclusions, that you give us an op- 
portunity before arriving at your decision, 
to have the industry present through Mr. 
Hughes an analyzed program or a com- 
plete analysis of the facts pro and con on 
the subject of conservation as has been 


arriving at 


developed by this jnquiry. 


I would like to make that in the form 
of a formal request that you give us that 
Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: 
ter will be considered 
nounced at the 
forum. 

General 


That mat- 
decision an- 
of the open 


and 
conclusion 


JADWIN: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to raise one question on behalf 
of the subcommittee which should properly 
have been brought up this morning, but 
when the open forum was started and Mr. 
Teagle once got on his feet, there were so 
gentlemen that wished to ask him 
questions that the time was pretty well 
occupied before we got around to the dis- 
cussion of the other paper— that was, the 
Schuyler paper. 

Mr. Schuyler has set forth, with con- 
siderable authority, thought that the 
shale oil could be produced for about $1 
50 cents of which he charged to 
excavation, and 50 cents to the subsequent 
processes. Those of the conference who 
engineers or contractors, excavation 
men, know that the cost of excavation is 
a very variable quantity and that it de- 
pends very largely, as well on the nature 
of the material and also very particularly 
on the location of it, and the manner in 
which the material lies in the ground. We 
would be very glad to hear from anybody 
in the conference who has had experience 
with excavating this material, or who has 


the 


a barrel, 


are 


| had excavation experience and has given 


the subject study, whether or not they 
feel that that 50 cents is a fair price for 
the excavation, and also, to hear, if we 
can, very briefly, from some of the oil 
men, whether they feel that the other 50 
cents is a fair figure for the further costs 
in conne tion with the production of shale 
oil. 


Explains Cost 
Figures 

Mr. MILLIKEN: 
was prepared by 
Beque, mining engineers, 
tained from a study of the 
Grand Valley, Colo., 


The figure of 50 cents 
Messrs. Carroll & 
and was ob- 
shales near the 
and I understand that 
in reaching their conclusions, they took 
the figures of a large of contrac- 
tors in that country been doing 
and who are ac- 


number 
who have 
mineral assessment work 
quainted with the 
Then, of course, 


costs of moving shale. 


they came to their con- 
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clusion by gathering statistics on the 
costs of caving materials in other large 
mining operations, and, if there should be 
any requests for it, I will be very glad to 
read a portion of their condensed report 
on that point. # 


I might also say that two or three years 
ago Some persons with whom I am asso- 
ciated desired to have some estimates on 
the cost of mining shale in Utah. It must 
be said that this particular shale forma- 
tion is, perhaps, ideal for mining purposes, 
in that it has no overburden at all and 
the movement of the shale could be com- 
menced at once. The shale bed rises di- 
rectly from a railroad track. I have been 
trying to remember since I read Mr. 
Schuyler’s paper this morning just what 
production was contemplated, but I am 
sorry I do not remember the exact figures, 
but it was a large production, and a re- 
sponsible firm of contractors agreed to 
move the shale from that particular de- 
posit to the retorts on the property for 35 
cents a ton. But I wish it understood 
that that is what we might call an ideal 
operation. 

I should like to add that if the board 
desires it, 1 will request Messrs. Carroll 
& DeBeque to furnish the board with their 
detail plans and specifications. What I 
have with me is merely a condensed news- 
paper resume of their findings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: I am sure 
the technical board will be very glad to 
have that material. 

Now, if no one else wishes to be heard, I 
wf ask Secretary Work to take charge 
and bring the meeting to a conelusfon. 

Mr. DOHERTY: Mr. Chairman, if I 
may, I would like to make a little sum- 
mary of some of the things that have been 
brought out which it may be weli to have 
before the board. 

First, I can not agree with Mr. 
olas’ idea about the matter of forbidding 
the use of oil for fuel purposes, etc. I 
think it is wholly impracticable and wholly 
illegal, And I was sorry to see him ex- 
press the idea that it would be an 
American to do anything that would bring 
about a higher price for crude oil. Now, 
I think Mr. Nicholas would not feel that 
way if he saw the facts as I see them. 
As I see the facts, we as an industry are 
spending every year more money in the 
search for and production of oil than the 
entire value of oil produced, or, at least, 
the entire amount the producer receives 
for it. The average man would say: 
“Why, men would not engage in a business 
where more money goes in than comes 
out.” But that was true of the gold busi- 
ness for many years, because it is the big 
find, the man you can point to that made 
a fortune, that lures these people on. And 
you can understand it best when you think 
of the lottery, where everybody knows 
that not as much money comes out as 
goes in, but they take part in it in the hope 
of winning the big prize. 


Largely a Speculative 
Business 

Now, certainly the oil producers of this 
country, if they are doing their work ef- 
ficiently and well, are ntitled to at least 
get back their costs, and yet Mr. Nicholas 
seemed evidently to be laboring under the 
delusion that they are now getting back 
their costs and a big profit besides. Here 
and there big profits are made, as was 
done in gold mining and silver mining. But 
that is the condition of the oil business— 
the producing end of it iscarried on largely 
as a gambling business. And all of our 
ill effects spring from that, and I still hold 
that if we will put the production en of our 
business on a sensible, sane basis, that that 
will cure all the present ills of the indus- 
try, and insure for us a supply of oil for 
our proper needs. 

Before sitting down, I want to say 
that I do not think that in this meeting 
the men who have come here have been 
prepared to give proper consideration and 
recognition to what is required for our na- 
tional defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The chair- 
man of the Oil Conservation Board will 
now take charge and bring the meeting 
to a close. Secretary Work. 

The CHAIRMAN (Secretary Work). 
Gentlemen, I am a little bit sorry that 
the Secretary of the Navy made my speech 
and thanked you for your attendance. I 
was going to do that myself. But I hope 
that this meeting and its deliberations, 
which have been very interesting, will 
have a good effect on my associations on 
the President's Federal Oil Conservation 
Board. When I seen an oil-burning ship 
sent out by the Secretary of the Navy I 
wonder if there is oil enough in the coun- 
try to bring it back. When I see the air 
full of the Army’s airships burning up 
gasoline, more airships than a recently re- 
tired aviator said the War Department 
ever had, I think he has very little idea 
of the conservation of oil. My other as- 
sociate, the Secretary of Commerce, is not 
averse to selling oil to other nations. So 
I am left very much alone. 

The Interior Department has control of 
the public lands, and the anxiety of con- 
servation principally Hes with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. You mean are 
tenants and, customers, too, of the Interior 
Department. I remember an experience 
I had at Pawhuska some three years ago. 
A few days before going out there I at- 
tended a inthe dead letter office of 
the Post Office Department, of packages 
that were not properly addressed, that go 
in there regularly and are sold at stated 
periods by competitive bidding, sight 
unseen. I then went to Rawhuska where 
we were leasing Indian lands in the Osage 
Indian Reservation. The audience was 
four or five times as large as this, but 
just as orderly as this. Men sat there in 
the and on competitive bid for 
the privilege of boring a hole in 160 acres 
of Indian lands they would bid $100,000 
as readily and with less excitement than 
some one in the dead letter office would bid 
for a package of false teeth or false hair. 
So that you are not only our customers of 
the Interior Department, but you are 
tenants as well. \ 


sale 


audience 


Make Country Safe 
For Petroleum 


For one year, at least, longer than that, 
but particularly for one year, I have heard 
a great deal about conservation, and we 
have written many letter about it. Many 
people speak about it who do not seem to 


be very well informed, too. Much talk— 
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Closing of Oil Board's Hearing 
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reminding me a little of one of our Indians 
who, during the late war, went to war, and 
he was only one of many who went to war. 
He was allowed to go home on a a es | 
and a neighbor said to him, “ Jim, oot | 
have been to the Army?” He said, ‘ Yes.” 
His neighbor said, “‘ How’ do you like it?” 
He shook his head. His neighbor asked 
him, “What is the matter?” Jim said, 
“Two much salute, too little shoot.” Then 
he pursued the question and asked, ‘‘What 
is the purpose of this war? What is it 
being fought for?” He replied, ‘To make 
the world safe for the Democrats.” 

Now I am very much interested in mak- 
ing the country safe for the petroleum, and 
petroleum safe in the country. 

This board, so far as its correspondence 
is concerned, is about through, perhaps. 
This technical subcommittee has done a 
tremendous lot of effective work during 
the last year. The board itself has done 
a lot of effective work, but it was not 
much of it, in connection with this con- 
servation of oil. But we have about con- 
cluded that part of our work. We have 
already briefed most of the letters, if not 
all, that have come in during ,the sum- 
mer on the different subjects, and we have 
rebriefed them. 

We will take these papers that were 
read here today and yesterday and we 
will put them all in proper shape, and 
will have them printed and will distribute 
a copy to each of you men who are here 
in attendance. That will take some little 
time, but we will address ourselves to it, 
so that the minimum amount of time will 
be consumed. 

Like most of you men in the audience 
—all oil men, I have no doubt—the Fed- 
eral Oil Board is in pretty good circum- 
stances. Congress appropriated $50,000 
more than a year ago for the use of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board. We have 
not expended a cent of it, but we propose 
to break in on it pretty soon. We drew 
our assistants from the different bureaus 
of the departments. The four secretaries 
each furnished a man, who constituted 
this technical subcommittee, and I think 
you will agree with me that they have 
few equals in this country in their line. 


Sees Definite 
Progress 


After this final report of the board is 
printed, we, of course, will distribute it to 
all those who are interested. And I feel 
that we have made very definite progress. 
I very much appreciate the very liberal 
attendance here. There are twice as many 
of you important oil men here as I ex- 
pected to see. At each day’s session there 
have been more than 100 in the house. 
And last night there were 
out in the storm. You are very much in- 
terested. That is very encouraging, be- 
cause we hope to establish even closer 
relations with the oil industry, which is 
ghe” greatest industry in the world; you 
will all admit that, and the most impor- 
tant thing before this Government at this 
time, in my opinion, is the study of oil. 
We have made very definite steps as the 
owners of the land in the study of this 
question, and those who produce the oil 
are closer together now than ever before. 

Now, it is not surprising that you men 
disagree on these questions. Many of the 
big important questions are not thought 
out. There has not been time enough. 

are largely experimental. If the 


75 who came 


They 
Pinae of the oil industry were of one agree- 


ment I would be sure there was some- 
thing wrong, but out of these disagree- 
ments is where we will get our informa- 
tion, and it is because of these disagree- 
ments that this conference was so neces- 
sary. 

President Farish spoke of their repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hughes. We will be very 
glad at any time to cooperate with Mr. 
Hughes, either in his individual capacity, 
or as representatives of the Oil Board. 
We will call a meeting, of course, later 
on, if it is desired, so that Mr. Hughes 
can appear before us. But I will be frank 
enough to say, when the proposition was 
made to me, at first I did not think, at 
that time, we needed an advocate, and I 
knef that you did not need an advocate 
at that time to appear before this board. 
And I did not know that the Secretary 
had had time to advise himself on the 
things that we needed to know any more 
thoroughly than you people, but we will 
be glad to hear or see anyone of you or 
your representative on any occasion or at 
any time. 

There is not much doubt that if another 
meeting is desired it would be more to the 
point to have it after the proceedings of 
these meetings have been printed. Then 
your representative can have a textbook 
from which he can proceed. 

In this department we have a little di- 
vision, a correspondence division on the 
oil question, on oil matters, and in the 
course of time we will build up a library 
about it. We will have a nucleus for a 
library to start with. The very elegantly 
bound copy of the report of the American 
Petroleum Institute, will be a volume. The. 
proceedings here will be another volume. 
And we hope to begin with those and build 
around them and start an oil library from 
now on, or rather, from now backwards. 

We have in this department, the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Public Lands Bureau, 
the General Land Office, and the Indian 
Service, in whose lands some of you are 
very much interested. We have all those 
three bureaus in this department. So that 
this is the one department that is qualified, 
through its activities, to get tegether such 
information on the oil question that may 
be available to the industry or particularly 
to ourselves. 

Now, again, I want to express my thanks 
and my appreciation for your coming and 
for your earnest and full attendance at 
these sessions. 

(Thereupon, at 4:30 o'clock p. m., Thurs- 
day, February 11, 1926, the public hear- 
ings before the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board were concluded.) 


APPENDIX 


The two letters referred to by Henry L. 
Doherty, of New York, in his address, 
given on page 25, are as follows: 

April 8, 1925. 
Subject: Conservation of helium gas. 
Dr. George Otis Smith, 
United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Doctor Smith: [ do not. - know 

whether or not I have ever discussed with 


[Legislation to Force All Petroleum~ . 
Products Into Superior Uses and 


Cut Down Output of Crude Is Urged 


Restriction of Oil Consumption Through Price Is 


Declared Un-American; Uniform Account- 


ing System Advocated. 


anything more than the incidental 
conservation of gas under the plan I have 


you 


recommended to you for the conservation 
of oil. 

I have a partially developed program, 
but as you can imagine, I get but little 
time for work of this character after meet- 
ing the demands made upon my time in 
Up to date, 


most of my time and all of my research 


connection with my business. 


work has been devoted solely to oil con- 
servation. 

My attention has just been called to a 
bill introduced by Senator Wadsworth for 
the “Conservation of helium gas.’ This, 
of course, is a very important matter as 
but 
the need of conserving our 


a@ war measure, as contrasted with 
oil resources 
it is of minor importance, simply because 
oil conservation is primary and vital. 


However, possibly the conservation of 
helium gas would alone warrant the adop- 
tion of the plan I recommend. 

I had planned to give special study to 
this problem and had expected to have 
had 


this subject prior to this time. 


a communication in your hands on 


Unfortu- 


nately, I am weeks behind my schedule. 


However, in view of the introduction of 
this bill, I thought. it best to write you 
at this time on the problem of gas con- 
servation including helium gas. 


I will touch on some facts in connec- 
tion with oil production in this letter, 
which you and your experts know as 
much or more about than I do, because 
I am going to ask you to communicate 
with those interested in helium conserva- 
tion and to save your time I am trying 
to write this letter so you can use it if 
you wish, rather than to prepare a new 
communication. 


Under our present system of oil pro- 
duction, practically all of the gas leaks 
into the upper sands or is wastefully 
blown to the air. The great bulk of this 
gas is never measured and, in fact, it can 
not be measured and, therefore, no one 
knows accurately what it amounts to. It 
will undoubtedly be contended by some of 
the oil men who will appear before your 
commission that this waste of gas amounts 
to no more or even less than 1,500 cubic 
feet per barrel of oil. 


Estimates of National 


Gas Waste 


In my opinion, it amounts to far more 
than the biggest estimates heretofore 
placed on it. The underground waste alone 
is a large amount. Recently at Cromwell 
our men estimated the waste of gas at 
from 500,000,000 to 700,000,000 cubic feet a 
day, and other competent authorities esti- 
mated it to be as much as 1,200,000,000 
cubic feet a day. The latter quantity in 
energy value would be equivalent to 48,000 
tons of coal a day, or 200,000 barrels of 
oil a day. 


I think up to date I have only discussed 
with you the incidental advantage of con- 
serving this gas as a means of increasing 
oil production. Of course, I have in mind 
the conservation of this gas for its own 
value as well. I am not yet prepared to 
say what all can be done under a rational 
system of operation. Even if this loss is 
only 1,500 cubic feet per barrel of oil pro- 
duced, it would amount to an energy value 
equal to 25 per cent of the gross production 
of oil. The plan under which we now op- 
erate makes it impossible to save this gas. 
Under the plan I recommend it can prac- 
tically all be saved. 


Every gas and oil pool, if properly de- 
veloped, becomes a gas-tight reservoir for 
the storage of gas. \\This is of vast im- 
portance from an economic standpoint. 
Gas or oil pools found near the cities sup- 
plied with natural gas, after once being 
emptied of their original contents, can be 
used to store natural gas during the sum- 
mer months for use during the winter 
months. For instance, there are large 
areas of natural gas in the Panhandle of 
Texas, also large areas in Louisianar If 
I could create some gas-tight reservoirs in 
the neighborhood of Kansas City and the 
other cities supplied by the Kansas Natu- 
ra] Gas Co. in Kansas and Missouri, then 
a pipe line to these distant fields could be 
operated at maximum capacity both in 
the summer and the winter, and the excess 
gas transported in the summer could be 
stored during the summer to take care 6 
the excess demands in the winter. 


These reservoirs are, of course, abso- 
lutely gas tight before we drill into them 
and if we do not have to drill, in a frenzy 
of haste, they can be drained of their oil 
and gas and remain absolutely gas tight. 
In fact, one exhausted gas pool near Buf- 
falo is so used and is said to be absolutely 
gas tight. 


Now getting down to helium. Our only 
supply so far as I know is in association 
with natural gas. While I know of no 
gas found in direct association with oil 
that contains recoverable amounts of he- 
lium, nevertheless, there is no known rea- 
son why we should not find helium in the 
gas associated with oil. 
m the upper sands containing the helium 
can not be conserved under our present 
system but can be conserved, no matter 
under what conditions it is found, under 
the system I recommend. 


My present thought is to create some 
tight ground reservoirs for the storage of 
helium. To then set up plants in connec- 
tion with one or all of our sources of he- 
lium. We will then store this concentrated 
gas in our gas-tight reservoirs. When I 
say ‘“‘concentrate’” IT mean to remove by 
refrigeration and condensation, or by other 
means, everything but the hydrogen and 


Even the dry gas‘ 


helium. There are no gases that do not 
above the temperature of 


these two gases. 


condense way 


Carry Helium 
By Pipe Lines 

It would be uneconomical to attempt to 
produce a pure helium gas and to store 
it in exhausted oil and gas pools, for it 
would be contaminated by the oil- vapors 
and gases remaining in the sands and it 
would have to be repurified before it could 
be used. ‘ 

If my gas-tight reservoirs are near my 
gas pools which carry helium gas, then a 
will carry the helium gas to these reser 
voirs by pipe lines. If the distance is long 
I would propose carrying my gas by means 
of airships. The ship could carry the con- 
centrated helium gas to the gas-tight reser- 
voir with a heavy ballast and after d 
charging a portion of its gas and all Me 
excess ballast it could return and repeat 
the trip, or another plant could be in- 
stalled at the gas-tight reservoir for the 
production of hydrogen and the airship 
could return with pure hydrogen in place 
of the 
helium. 


combination of hydrogen and 
In this way, huge quantities of 
helium could be accumulated against our 
war needs. 


ing 


T am assuming that gas carry- 
inflammable quantities of hydrogen 
can safely be transported in this way and’ 
under peace conditions, or that even 
straight hydrogen can be used. Hydrogen 
can easily be secured in the gas fields by 
cracking CH, down to lamp black and 
hydrogen. I have made a relatively pure 
hydrogen in this way, and by that I mean 
a gas of sufficient purity to have a greater 
buoyancy than helium. 

Now, I am ashamed to send you ‘this 
communication knowing how little work I 
have been able to do on the problem. My 
plans may seem very amateurish to those 
who have given our helium problems much 
study. However, I felt that those inter 
ested in the conservation of our helium 
should be advised that conservation of 
helium can be practiced under the plan I 
recommend for the production of oil 2 
gas and can, in my opinion, be practic®d 
in no other way. I do not know whether 
those interested in the conéervation of 
helium know what bearing the oil commis- 
sion has on their problem. They should 
have time to study the problem and en 
to lay their recommendations Eeewai 
Oil Conservation Commission. Should we 
discover natural gas associated with oil-or 
overlying¥an oil deposit that contained a 
helium content beyond our present most 
optimistic dream, we could neither collect 
any considerable portion of it nor store 
what was collected under our present sys- 
tem of operation. 

At the present time we are wasting or 
using for fuel purposes large deposits of 
natural gas containing helium and while 
We all expect to find new deposits of 
natural gas containing helium there is no 
certainty that we will do so. 


In event you do not wish to prepare 
your own communication on this subject, 
I am inclosing you four additional copies 
of this letter with the request that you 
send them to the four men most interested 
in our helium cgnservation, giving your 
indorsement to such portions of the repre- 
sentations as you can that I have made ip 
the above letter. 


Yours cordially, 
(Signed) HENRY L. DOHERTY, 


Discusses Gas 
Enrichment 


Dr. George Otis Smith, 
United States Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. a 

Dear Doctor Smith: I understand the 
American Gas Association has filed a com- 
munication with the Oil Conservation 
Board calling attention to the fact that it 
is no longer neces: sary for the artificial 
gas companies to serve an enriched gas, 
and that the oil now used in gas making 
could gradually be displaced. The repre- 
Sentations that there is no longer need of 
serving an enriched gas is true, 

Up to the time of the navel, of the 
electric light and the incandescent gas 
burner, the only method of producing il- 
lumination was by burning hydrocarbons. 
The artificial gas companies were estab- 
lished originally purely to furnish illumin- 
ation. There has been no need to serve 
enriched gas for more than 30 years, but 
it is almost impossible to get away from 
the old standards that were established in 
the earlier history of the gas_ business, 
Today we not only do not need the en- 
riched gas but in many cases the enrich- 
ment makes the gas less desirable. 

I can not stress the representation made 
by the American Gas Association as being 
one of the outstanding things of great 
importance in itself as a means of con- 
serving oil. The total amount. of oil used 
for gas enrichment is only about 3 per 
cent of our total production. However, 
the question of enriched as against non- 
enriched gas has another and a different 
bearing on the oil problem, which is of 
tremendous importance. Any curtailment 
in the production of oil, either due to the 
adoption of conservation measures or the 
failure to find new production, will tend to 
increase the price of. oil. No perceptible 
increase in the price of oil would occur ex- 
cept by a very great growth in demand or 
@ very great curtailment in production, be- 
cause at the present time an enormous 
quantity of oil is being used to displace 
coal and for the most inferior pur poses. 

The letter to Mr. Smith will be Pon 

cluded in Thursday’s issue, 





Accounting Office 
Daily Decisions 
March 11, 1926 


ENLISTED MEN—Discharge—Date Effec- 
tive. 

An enlisted man of the Army discharged 
before expiration of enlistment by sen- 
tence of court-martial is entitled to pay to 
date of actual notice of approval and pro- 
mulgation of sentence or to the date when 
he should have received such notice. 
Where evidence is not clear as to such 
actual notice, the date of discharge cer- 
tificate will be accepted as date of notice 
and date of discharge. 
COURT-MARTIAL FORFEITURES—Pri- 

ority of Stoppages. 

All debts due the United States and its 
agencies should be offset against accrued 
pay of a soldier which has been forfeited 
by sentence of a court-martial before any 
balance is available for transfer to the 
Soldiers’ Home under section 4818, Revised 
Statutes. 4 Comp. Gen. 520. 
ALLOTMENTS—Overpayment. 

Where, through neglect of officers of the 
Army, a class “ allotment was over- 
paid, and the enlisted man received the 
benefit thereof, the overpayment is charge- 
able against any and all pay accruing to 
him before being forfeited by sentence of 
a general court-martial and transfer to 
tle Soldiers’ Home under section 4818, Re- 

d Statutes. Where there is other in- 
debtedness due the United States, it will 
have priority over the overpayment of al- 
lotments. 

TRAVELING EXPENSES—Per Diem— 

Fractional, on Returning From Leave. 


ate 


j™ employee may not, by going on leave 

while in a travel or temporary duty status, 
increase the Government’s liability for his 
travel expenses, and where it appears the 
official travel should have been consum- 
mated in a particular period, it may not 
be extended for personal reasons at pub- 
lic expense. 

TRANSPORTATION—Excess Personal 
Baggage of Naval Officer. 

The laws and regulations providing for 
transportation of an officer’s ‘‘baggage”’ at 
public expense have application to the 
transportation of his household effects, and 
include the cost of “crating and packing” 
for shipment by freight and do not include 
excess personal baggage carried by the 
traveler. 

The allowance of § cenis per mile 
authorized by the act of June 10, 1922, 42 
Stat. 631, covers all expenses of travel by 
an officer in the Navy, including the cost 
of transporting his excess personal bag- 
gage. 19 Comp. Dec. 699; 20 id. 203; id. 
356; 26 id. 278. 

TRAVEL EXPENSES—Subsistence—Frac- 
tional Part of a Day—Application of 
Court Decisions. 

An officer or employee absent from des- 
ignated post of duty or official headquar- 
teys for a part of a day between the hours 
o@3 a. m. and 6 p. m. only, is not entitled 
1G reimbursement for expenses incurred 
for a midday meal. 

The question whether a ruling of a 
court in a particular case is applicable to 
cl ‘s for payment from appropriated 
monte in other cases is for determina- 

tion by the Comptroller General of the 

United States and not by claimants or the 

administrative officials concerned. 

REWARDS—Informers—Prohibition 
forcement. 

Agreement with a storage and transfer 
company to make it whole as to all ex- 
penses and accrued charges on shipments 
of illicit liquor if it would report the same 
to the prohibition agents is objectionable 
as being indefinite in amount, may be 
taken advantage of by the storage com- 
pany only when to its interest to do 
and, furthermore, being under a legal duty 
to report such shipments for its own pro- 
tection, the furnishing of such reports does 
not supply a good consideration for such 
a contract. 

PERSONAL FURNISHINGS—Cooks’ Caps 
and Jackets—River and Harbor Works. 
Caps and jackets forming part of the 

personal equipment required for the per- 

formance of the regular duty for which 
cooks are hired may not be procured from 
public funds. 3 Comp. Gen. 433; 5 Comp. 

Gen. 57; A-12442, Jan. 9, 1926. 

CONTRACTS—Loss of Private Property 
While in Possession of Government. 

A bidder upon solicitation for proposal 
to furnish coal to Government presented 
with its bid, as requested, a certified check 

cashier’s check which was to be held 
at its risk; its bid wag/ accepted and said 
check was thereafter held under the terms 
of a contract between the parties which 
provided for return of the check upon sat- 
isfactory delivery of the coal, but which 
made no provision for reimbursement in 
case check was lost. Subsequently the 
bank failed and the contracting officer of 
the Government who had custody of the 
check died, and at the time the check was 
due to returned to the contractor it 
could not be found. Held, that no legal 
claim requiring settlement by this office is 
shown by the facts for the reason that 
the contract makes no provision for the 
payment of damages by the Government 
resulting from failure to return the check, 
and the contracting officer not’ being 
authorized to make a contract calling for 
payment of damages by the Government 
in event the check were lost, no such con- 
tract can be implied; further, there is no 
appropriation available to pay a claim for 
damages resulting from failure to return 
the check. 

While the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have jurisdiction to determine the 
matter administratively, under the act of 
December 28, 1922, 42 Stat. 1066, provid- 
ing negligence of the contracting officer 
be shown and assuming the matter to be 
otherwise proper for administrative deter- 
mination, suggestion made to Secretary 
of the Treasury that most expedient 
method of adjustment would be for surety 
of contracting officer to be requested to 
give indemnity bond to bank to protect it 
in paying distributive share of assets with- 
out requiring production of lost check. 
CONTRACTS—Mistake in Bid. 

No relief can be granted a contractor 
for an alleged mistake in a contract which 
was not sufficient to put the contracting 
officer on notice; where a contract is clear 
on its face, and provides for payment at 

«the price named therein, the Government 
S no. @ ligated to pay other than the 
price Yramed. See 27 Comp. Dec. 320: 


id. 959. 


Iun- 


so, 
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Latest Government Publications 


[Documents described in 
Jrom the Superintendent 


this column are obtainable at the prices stated 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C.] 


WOMEN IN THE FRUITGROWING 
AND CANNERY INDUSTRY IN THB 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. A Study 
of Hours, Wages .and Conditions.—Is- 
sued by the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bulletin No. 47, of 
the Women’s Bureau. Price, 40 cents 
per copy. 

During the summer and fall of 1923, the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
in conjunction with the Children’s Bureau, 
made a survey of the women and children 
employed in seasonal industries in the 
State of Washington, and more especially 
those employed in growing fruit. Closely 
allied with the fruit-growing activities in 
Washington is the canning and preserving 
industry, likewise seasonal. Here the 
business of the grower and the canner so 
dovetail that the success of one depends 
upon the success of the other. 

A complicating feature of the studies 
that constitute this survey is the fact 
that seasonal agricultural work such as 
picking berries and harvesting orchard 
fruits is done largely by migrant laborers; 
this condition likewise holds good with 
the caning and preserving as well. The 
problems of thes migratory workers dif- 
fer materially from those of the resident 
workers. 

The physical sur- 
their 


working conditions 
rounding these women _ workers, 
hours of labor, the wages they receive, 
their housing and living conditions, and 
the social problems incident to their dis- 
abilities form the background of this re- 
port that illustrated by 
and much explanatory data. 


is 


photographs 


ARCHITECTURAL ACOUSTICS. — Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce. Bulletin No. 300. Price, 5 cents. 
The fundamental principles governing 

the construction of an acoustically 
cessful auditorium are no longer new, but 
for the most part they are not thoroughly 
understood by those engaged in such work. 
In this circular, these principles are stated 
and an example worked out showing 
their practical application to the planning 
of a new auditorium or to the curative 
treatment of one that has proved unsatis- 
factory. 

The usual defects of auditoriums are 
echo, dead spots and reverberation. ‘Echo 
is always bad in a hall; reverberation on 
the otHer hand is desirable only up to a 
certain, definite point; only: in 
it an evil. Of the two, echo is the more 
difficult to remove.” 

The causes that produce echo, and the 
lapse of time before the echo is heard 
the dead sp®ts and sound foci as the re- 
sults of echo producing conditions; 
cessive reverberation and the calculation 
of reverberation time, and the planning 
of an acoustically correct auditorium are 
explained in detail, and illustrated with 
tables, sound absorption coefficients, and 
concrete examples to produce absorption 
units. 


suc- 


is 


excess is 


exX- 


LIGHT LIST UPPER MISSISSIPPI, 
THIRTEENTH DISTRICT, 1926.—United 
States Department of Commerce, Light- 
house Service. List and .cor- 
rected to January 15, Price, 20 
cents, 
This list 


revised 
1916. 


describes all aids Naviga- 
tion maintained by the Department of 
Commerce, on the Mississippi, Illinois, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Gasconade, and 
Osage Rivers, St. Croix River and Lake, 
and Lake Traverse, which comprise the 
Thirteenth Lighthouse District. These 
aids are maintained and operated during 
the season of Navigation. 

The Thirteenth District is divided into 
15 sections and maintains 1,477 Post lights, 
Daymarks, Unlighted Buoys, Lighted 
Buoys, Floatlights and ‘‘pfivate Aids.” 
There are 80 bridges and 8 locks in this 
district. 


to 


HEALTH REPORTS.—Issued 
United States Public 
Health Service. Volume 41, No. 10, 
March 5, 1926. Price, 5 cents per copy. 


The Monthly Epidemiological Report for 


PUBLIC 
weekly by the 


December 15, 1925, relative to the cholera | 


outbreaks in the far eastern ports, and 
more especially in Bangkok and Calcutta, 
that was published by the Health Section, 
of the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, is reviewed in detail. 

The first important cholera outbreak oc- 
curred in Shanghai, China, in August. The 
infection spread to Japanese ports, and 
Osaka, especially, was badly infected. The 
outbreak in Manila, Philippine Islands, 
was promptly controlled. The results of 
the outbreak in Bankok, Calcutta, Madras, 
are described. 

Guayaquil, Ecuador: Bahia, Brazil, and 
Casilda de Santa Fe, in the Argentine, re- 
ported outbreaks of the endemic plague. 
Egypt, Algeria, Indian and certain inter- 
mediate countries had mild attacks of 
plague. Yellow fever broke out on the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the Upper Sen- 
egal. Typhus and relapsing fever cases 
are reported principally in Russia and 
Zastern Poland. The Ukraine (South Rus- 
sia) and the Lower Volga Valley and the 
Black Soil Districts reported increases, as 
did Nigeria and the Union of South Africa. 

The world reports on smallpox, dysen- 
tery, enteric fever, influenza, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria, anthrax, measles and other dis- 
eases are given in tables. 

The “Special Report for America,” 
report of the Division of Venereal 
eases, July 1 to December 31, 1925. 
ing this period 30,182 cases of syphilis 
were admitted to 423 venereal-disease 
elinics, this one disease constituting more 
than half the total number of cases re- 
ported. In this period 25,058 patients were 
discharged as noninfectious. lor this pe- 
riod the combined State boards of health 


reported 194,721 total cases of venereal dis- 
eases. 


is a 
Dis- 
Dur- 


TRENDS IN JAPAN’S TRADE. By Hal- 
leck A. Butts, American Trade Commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, United States Department of 
Commerce, Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 389. 

Japan proper has an area of 128,060 
square miles, which is twice the area of 
the New England States, about the same 
size aS Montana, less than one-half as 
large as Texas, yet with a _ popula- 
tion of 59,000,000 people, or about half the 
population. of the United States. In 





density of population it ranks next to Bel- 
gium, England and Wales, which are the 
most populous countries of Europe. 


“These conditions might indicate that 
Japan with its limited territory and high 
density of population owes much of its 
prosperity to industry, for certainly in- 
dustry is the first essential of such a 
country. It cannot produce sufficient raw 
materials and foodstuffs to satisfy its do- 
mestic demands, and must therefore, ex- 
change manufactured goods for these re- 
quirements. But in striking contrast to 
the hign proportion of industrial workers 
in the European countries of great popu- 
lation and limited territory, the majority 
of Japanese labor is engaged in farming. 
Thus Japan, fully realizing these condi- 
tions, is endeavoring to perfect its in- 
dustry, diversify its production and to 
extend its foreign trade.” 

Japan supplies the United States an- 
nually with raw silk valued at more than 
$300,000,000, and she purchases in return 
raw cotton, lumber, iron bars, rods, sheets, 
plates and machinery with a combined 
valuation of $200,000.000 yearly, which 
places the United States in the first posi 
tion both as customer of 
to the Japanese Market. 
comparative tables. 


and a supplier 
Illustrated with 


A STUDY OF THE VALUE OF CROP 
ROTATION IN RELATION TO SOIL 
PRODUCTIVITY. By Wilbert W. Heir, 
Associate Soil Technologist, Bureau of 
Soils. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 15 
copy. 


377. Price, cents per 

The maintenance of soil productivity de- 
pends largely on those factors which are 
commonly referred to as “farm practices,” 
notably the cultivation of the soil, crop 
rotation, the use of fertilizers and agricul- 
tural lime, land drainage and irrigation. 
Taking into consideration all kinds of soils 
and the more or less established systems 
of agriculture, three of these farm prac- 
tices assume outstanding importance. 
Crop rotation, that is, the growing of dif- 
ferent kinds of crops in recurring succes- 
sion on the same land, has been recognized 
as the foundation of the marked improve- 
ments in Agriculture which took place in 
England, and in large portions of the 
United States and Continental Europe 
during the last part of the eigtheenth and 
throughout the entire nineteenth 
turies. 


cen- 


The benefits to be derived from growing 
leguminous crops in alternation with ce- 
reals, have been recognized since the days 
of ancient Rome, and the bentfits of grow- 
ing intertilled turnips or root crops, in ro- 
tation with barley, clover and wheat were 
discovered in England as early as 1730. 
Illustrated with charts and tables, with 
reference to an extended literature in this 
subject. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE CALENDAR YEAR 
1925.—Prepared by the Division of Sta- 
tistical Research, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department 
otf Commerce, Trade Information Bulle- 
tin No. 387. Price, 10 cents per copy. 
The year 1925 was highly satisfactory in 

our foreign trade. Our European exports, 
both of raw and fabricated materials, in- 
creased, with good prospects for further 
advance in that market. The beneficial 
effects ef the Treaty of Locarno are dis- 
eussed. Our foreign exports for 1925 ex- 
ceeded those of 1924 by 7 per cent. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that for the first 
time in this bulletin there is given a com- 
parative statement for a series of years of 
the trade of Continental United States— 
that is, the trade not only with foreign 
countries, but also with the outlying pos- 
sessions. 

Exports from Continental United States 
totaled more than $5,000. Illustrated with 
graphs, charts and many tables. 


WHOLESALE TRADE IN FRESH AND 
FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS AND 
RELATIED MARKETING CONSIDERA- 
TIONS IN NEW YORK CITY. By R. H. 
Fiedler and J. H. Matthews, being Ap- 
pendix VI to the report of the U. gs. 
Commissioner of Fisheries for 1925. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bu- 

of Fisheries Document No. 966. 

Price, 10 cents. 

The present 


reau 


survey is the Seventh of 
a series of Trade Investigations made by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, 


the cities pre- 
viously canvassed 


being Louisville, Ky., 
Seattle, Wash.: Pittsburgh. Pa.: Chicago, 
Ill.; Minneapolis and Saint Paul, Minn.; 
and Boston, Mass. 

The ‘bulk of the fresh and frozen salt- 
water fish received at the market is taken 
on the offshore banks in the shore fisheries 
of the Atlantic Seaboard from Newfound- 
land to Key West. Large quantities are 
also received from the waters of the North 
Pacific and reshipped through the ports 
of Seattle and Prince Rupert, B. Cc. Still 
smaller quantities are received from the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. 

Most of the oysters are received from 
Long Island Points. The bulk of the clams 
from points along the Atlantic Seaboard; 
Shrimp are sent from the South Atlantic 
and the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Scollops are shipped in from waters ad- 
Jacent to Massachusetts. Long Island, and 
North Carolina. 

The bulk of the fresh and 
water fishery 
market 
and 
large 


trozen-fresh 
received in the 
the Great Lakes 
territory, though 
also received from 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, 


Lesser quantities originate in nearly every 


producing area for fresh-water fish in the 
United States. 


products 
is taken 
Canadian 

quantities 


from 
lakes 


are 


Among other points covered by this bul- 
letin are: The Fulton Market in New York 
and its tremendous ramifications: increas- 
ing vessel landings: the congestion of the 
New York port; sales methods: the Salt- 
water fish market and its economiés: the 
fresh-water fish market and its problems; 
cold storage: containers; per capita con- 
sumption of fish, and the express 
freight rates attendant thereon 


and 


CROPS AND MARKETS. Published 
weekly by the U. 8. Department of Ag: 


riculture. Vol. 5, No. 10. Subserintion 


price $1.00 per year. Single copies 10 


cents. 


The present review of “Crops and Mar- 
kets” is divided into the following sub- 
heads: Livestock, meats and wool; fruits 
and vegetables; dairy and poultry; hay; 
grain, feed; seeds; cotton and foreign 
crops and markets. The special articles 
that receive prominence are fresh meats, 
potatoes, Florida’ citrus fruits, domestic 
cheeses, cotton futures, British apples, 
treek and Turkish tobacco, and German 
pork. Illustrated with tables 


AUSTRALIA—A Survey of its Resources 
and Foreign Trade. By Emmett A. 
Chapman, Far Eastern Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 
S. Department of Commerce. Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No. 390 Price, 10 
cents. 

“Our growing trade with Australia is 
proof enough that distance is no longer a 
deciding factor in determining the chan- 
nels or direction of international trade. 
American exports to Australia continue to 
grow rapidly; direct shipments in 1925 
amounted to $25,000,0000 more than in 
1924. We are today supplying nearly 25 
per cent of that Commonwealth's require- 
ments as against 11 per cent before the 
war, in spite of the fact that our exporters 
are handicapped by a differential tariff that 
favors Great Britain.” 

The bulletin states that though Australia 
in equal to Continental United 
States, and 25 times larger than the area 
of the Mother Country, the United King- 
dom, the population is less than 6,000,000 
of which number more than 98 per cent 
is of British stock or descent, the remain- 
ing two per cent being aboriginal blacks. 
This population lives along the ‘‘fringes’’ 
of the continent, that is along the outer 
particularly in the Southeastern 
portion that contains the Commonwealth's 
largest cities. This review of Australia’s 
resources and the continued prospects of 
her foreign trade are dealth with, in detail, 
and illustrated with many tables, 
and tables of imports and exports. 


size is 


edges, 


charts 


A RURAL 


STANDING 


CURRICULUM: 
NEED IN 
SCHOOLS. By Fannie WwW. 
Columbia University. Reprint 
“School Life,’ February, 1926. Bureau 
of Education, Department of the In- 
terior Rural School Leaflet No. 40. 
Price, 5 cents. 
The argument made 
summed up as follows: 
“Rural schools require a curriculum 
made with full knowledge and due appre- 
ciation of their other determining factors, 
Three essential determiners of curricula 
are objectives, pupil nature and environ- 
ment. tural and urban children differ in 
pre-school experiences and in environmen- 
tal conditions. Rural curricula must pro- 
vide for the profitable use of rural poten- 
tialities."’ 


AN OUT- 
RURAL 
Dunn, 
from 


by Miss Dunn is 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
COMMAND, TRACTOR 
COAST ARTILLERY. 
tions No. 435-185. War Department. 
Prepared under the direction of the 
Chief of Coast Artillery. Price, 5 cents 
per copy. 

The contents are divided into ten sec- 
tions, covering: References to other train- 
ing regulations relative to battery com- 
mand; organization: battery formations 
(marching maneuvers and inspections); du- 
ties of officers; duties of the sections; sig- 
nal communications: training; ammunition; 
reconnaissance and movement. 


BATTERY 
-DRAWN 
Training Regula- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Record of New Patents Issued 


Following is a partial Mst of inventions 
for which patents were granted by the 
United States Patent Office March 16. 
These installments contain the complete 
weekly list in alphabetical order, the lists 
comprising a directory of patents, reissues 
and designs. The patent numbers desig- 
nate ‘the printed copies of patents which 
may be obtained from the Commissioner 
of Patents, Washington, at 10 cents each: 
Absorption apparatus. ,C. L. Voress, V. Cc. 

Canter, and R. W. Skoog. 1,577,200. 
Acid of persulphuric-acid 

Salts, of persulphuric. G. 

Baum. 1,577,201. 

Acid and waste heat from sulphite-cellu- 
lose boilers, Method of and system for 
regenerating sulphurous. K. C. Haug- 
leiter and A. Schneider. 1,576,970. 

Acid, Stabilizing liquid hydrocyanic. G. 
Buchanan. 1,577,057. 

Acridinium compounds, Production of. 
Benda and O. Sievers. 1,577,415. 

Fav. As 


and solutions 
Distillation 


H. 
L. 


Actuating mechanism. 
1,576,960. 

Adding-machine spool. E. G. Leon 
326. ° 

Advertising card. J. W. Odlin. 

Advertising device. S. B. Egan. 

Advertising device. R. S. Fenner. 

Aerofoil. C. O. Prowse. 1,576,995. 

Aeroplane. E. F, Merritt. 1,577,339. 

Aeroplanes, Automatie control device for 
the stabilizing mechanism of. P. 
ter. 1,576,905. 

Aeroplanes, Automatic contro! for. 
Mitton. 1,576,839. 

Agitating and batting machine. I. 
1,576,525. 

Agricultural implement. 
ney. 1,577,282. 

Air-brake quick emergency control system. 
H. Schmarge. 1,577,424. 

Air compressor. J. O. Carrey. 

Air furnace, Compressed. A. 
1,577,416. 

Air gauge, Automatic. ©. FE. 
577,243. 

Airships, 
for. W. 


Foothorap. 
1,577,- 


1,576,673. 
1,576,636. 


1,577,213. 


Gers- 


R. E. 


Mayer. 


W. M. McCart- 


1,576,571. 
W. Bennis. 


Bridges. 1,- 


zas-temperature-control 

Sieck, Jr. 1,576,859. 

Air springs and the like, Mounting 
vehicle. R. L. Gruss. 1,577,253. 

Alarm: See Burglar alarm. 

Amusement apparatus. C. Kocher. 
037. 

Amusement device. C. 
169. 

Angular side or decagon cap. ( 
1,577,019. 
Animal-control 
1,576,714. 
Animal trap. V. Bailey. 

Animal trap. J. O'Kelly. 1,576,841. 

Are flash light. L. S. Rennick. 1,576,618. 
Arc-resisting material and making. O. H. 
Eschholz and P. G. Guest. 1,576,732. 
Arch support. A. L. Cramer. 1,577,203. 
Arch support. C. H. Trieschmann. 1,577.- 

273. 
Aromatic-side chain compounds, Oxidizing. 
P. Seydel. 1,576,999. 
Article carrier. M. A. Roeller. 1,577,293. 
Artillery projectiles, Clockwork for 
chanical fuses for. A. Varaud. 
Automatic gate. G. W. King. 
Automatic doorlock. B. E. Taylor. 
876. 
Automobile doors, Connector for two-part. 
M. R. Hull. 1,577,256. 
Automobile radiator. E. Hagen. 
Automobile radiator. M. M. 
576,883. 


system 


for 


1577. 
A. Boyle. 1,577,- 
*, Hammer, 
device. G. 


L. Bowman. 


1,576,707. 


1,575,651. 
Larsen. 1,- 


N. 


Blowing glass, Apparatus for. 


R. Mayoza and A. H. Murray. Des. 69,- 

709. 

L. 

Automobile washer and drier. 

1,577,318. 

Automobile wind deflector. 
577,258. 

Automobiles, Mechanism for power trans- 
mission and speed variation in. I. Ben- 
jamin. 1,576,624. 


Automobile spring. Hotto. 


E. 
son. 


B. 


Jassen. 


Automobiles, Convertible seat for. 
Holly. 1,577,232. 

Awning, Automobile. L. 
576,886. 
Babbitting equipment, 
Michalk. 1,577,342. 
Bag holder and cut-off, Combined, 
sen. 1,576,660. 

Bait and tackle container. 

1,576,688. 
Pr. C. 

Balancing arrangement, 
Affel. 1,576,566. 

Ball retainer. P. Erickson. 

Ballast-cleaning device. 
577,390. 

Banjos, Tube resonator for 
1,576,981. 

Bank fixture. ©. A. 
6 


H. Williams 


Universal. M. 


. Las- 


H. F. Thomp- 
son. 
1,576,914. 


Duplex. i 


Balance. Jouan. 


1,577,211. 
G. Vang. 


W. L. Lange. 


Honsinger. 1,576,6595- 
Bar: See Fastener bar 
Bath 

Cecil. 
Bathing cap. 


spray. J. I. Nagorski and OV. ¢ 

1,577,345. 

H. A. Bauman. 

Bathing cap. J. W. Higgins. 

Battery: See Electric battery. 
storage battery. 

Battery-charging apparatus. A. J 
1,577,028. 

Battery, Electric storage. 
1,576,974. 

Battery, theft-proof locking 
age. C. P. Obreiter. 

Bearing-sleeve puller. 
534. 

Bed, Automobile. T. 
25. 

Bedclothes support. R. Whitford 
089. 

Bed for automobiles, Folding. C. 
1,576,919. 

Bed structure, Railway. 
577,286. 

Belt connector. A. Mazac. 1,576,026. 
Belt tightener with rapid belt tension re- 
lease. W. Jardh. 1,577,317. 
Bench and sheet-music rack, Combined pi- 
ano. S. E. Ahistedt. 1,577,091. 

Bin: See pocket or storage bin. 

Binding post. C. Hardy. 1,576,604. 

Bit: See Drill bit. 

Block-making machine, Pallet for. IF. J. 
Straub. 1,577,383. 


Des. 69,683. 
Des. 69,705. 
Electric 


Hiorton. 


O. KE. Huebner. 


device, Stor- 
1,577.2 
D. O. Miller 


1,576,- 


G. Schmeiser.  1,577,- 


Lowery. 


G. W. Muller. 1,- 


0. A. Han- 
ford. 1,576,745. 

Boiler: See—Steam boiler. 

Boiler-tube-scaling device. 8. 
1,577,309. 

Bolt-heating furnace. 
577,432. 

Bottle holder for bottle-washing machines. 
A. Andersson. 1,577,092. 

Bottle machine. R. La France. 

Bottle, Perfume. G. T. Gibson. 
700. 

Bottle-washing device. 
236. 

Bottles and like containers, Device for use 
in removing measured quantities of the 
contents of. W. Hucks. 1,577,235. 

Box: See—Candy box. 

Box. L. D. Young. 1,577,400. 

Box, adapted particularly for clips. 


Sorensen. 


s 
c. T. Mulvany. 1, 


1,577,131. 
Des. 69,- 
G. 


Huss. 1,577,- 


E. C. 


1,576,637. 


189) 
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U.S. Army Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 
March ‘16, 1926. 


Captain Harry E. Fischer, Infantry, is 
assigned to the 38rd Infantry, Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota. 

First Lieutenant John W. Smith, Philip- 
pine Scouts, is relieved from apportion- 
ment to the Infantry and is apportioned 
to the Quartermaster Corps.. 

First Lieutenant Guy McK. Overman, 
Philippine Scouts, is relieved from ap- 
portionment to the Quartermaster Corps 
and is apportioned to the Infantry. 

Colonel Henry G. Learnard, 13th In- 

fantry, is relieved from duty at Fort An- 
drews, Massachusetts, effective March 19, 
1926, is assigned to the command of the 
First Field Artillery Brigade and will pro- 
ceed to Fort Hoyle, Maryland. 
Colonel Alex M. Hall, In- 
fantry, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, will re- 
port to Colonel Herbert A. White, judge 
advocate, president of an Army retiring 
board at headquarters Eighth Corps Area, 
for examination. 

Major Frederic H. Smith, Coast Artillery 
Corps, detailed as an Acting General 
Staff officer while on duty as military at- 
tache to Turkey, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
Milton A. Elliott, jr., General 
Staff (adjutant general), is relieved from 
detail as an additional member of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps effective July 6, 1926. 

Special Orders, No. 49, relieving Major 
John J. Burleigh, from detail as a member 
of the General Staff Corps, effective May 
1, 1926, and detailing him with the 78th 
Division is revoked. 

Leave of absence for 
granted Major James B. 
effective June 18, 1926. 
of 
granted Major 
Infantry. 

Captain Paul S. Edwards, Signal Corps, 
is relieved from duty at headquarters Dis- 
trict of Washington, is assigned to Me- 
Cook Field, Dayton, Ohio, and will report 
as commanding officer Signal Corps radio 
laboratory. 

So much of Special Orders, No. 173, as 
assigns First Lieutenant Donald J. Leehey, 
Corps of Engineers, to the 2nd Division, 
is amended to assign him to the engineers 
of the First Division, with station at Fort 
Du Pont, Delaware. 

Major Bernard Whittaker, Ordnance De- 
partment Reserve, is ordered to active 
duty, effective March 21, 1926. He will 
proceed from Worcester, Pennsylvania, to 
Washington, D. C., reporting to the Chief 
of Ordnance for training. He will be re- 
lieved on April 4, 1926. 

Brigadier General Joseph D. Leitch, U. 
S. Army, is relieved from duty with the 
Organized Reserves, Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, California, effective March 31, 1926, 
and is assigned to the command of the 
Kighth Brigade. General Leitch will pro- 
ceed to Fort McPherson, Georgia, and as- 
sume command on April 1, 1926. 

So much of Special Orders, No. 55, as 
assigns First Lieutenant Ralph D. Sproull, 
Field Artillery, to 18th Field Artillery, Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma, is revoked. 

Major Wilber A. Blain, United States 
Army, retired, is relieved from duties at 
Asheville, North Carolina, will proceed to 
Knoxville, Tennessee, for assignment to 
duty in connection with recruiting. 

So much of Special Orders, No. 54, as 
relieves Second Lieutenant James W. 
Clyburn, 2nd Field Artillery, from duty 
at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and di- 
rects him to sail for the Hawaiian De- 
partment, is revoked. 
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is 
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months is 
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for 
Marshall 


months is 
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Automobile signal, Faceplate for an. 
—artntiiileitees a ee ae Ts ee 


Egelin. 


Selected Advertising 


TIS not only an, advantage to the advertiser but an actual 

service to our readers to have placed before them only. 
such advertising as may be most interesting to them. 
advertising rate of The United States Daily is purposely ad- 
justed to the high quality of our circulation, and this means 
that the advertising we carry in these columns will be mu- 
tually more interesting and more effective for both our readers 


and 


our advertisers. 


The 


Announcements will have a chance to 


be seen and read --- and the confidence which our audience 
has in the reading columns of The United States Daily will 
be extended to the advertising columns. 


Correspondence in regard to general schedules to begin with 
the April 5th issue should be addressed to the 


DIRECTOR of 


ADVERTISING 
The United States Daily 


Washington 
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Admiralty cases, amend sec. 129 of Judi- Independent offices, 1926. H. R. 9341; Mr. ll Public 5 a ao a ee AT. J. Res—House Joint Resolu- Agriculture Feb, 2, 1926; Sisecet No. 189. =o ae vie 30 Ses. as 
cial Code relating to appeals: Wood. Reported from Appropriations ort No. 148. Passed How, rae ve tion. House. 2k . wales ve - 15 
U. R. 6536; Mr. Bacen. Reported from I 8 use Feb. 1, i. 
Judiciary Feb. 15, 1926; Report no. 201. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. Reported 
in Senate, amended, Feb. = “igo 
S. 989. Passed Senate Feb. 22, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Judiciary Feb. 24, 1926. Re- 
ported .Feb. 25, 1926; Rport No. 386. 
House. 

Admiralty claims, authorize payment of 
claims in arising from Army transport 
service. S. 2854. Passed Senate Feb. 
17, 1926. Referred to Militury Affairs 
Feb. 18, 1926. House. 

Agriculture: Colleges, amend act donat- 
ing public lands to. S. 1250. Passed 
Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred to Pub- 
lic Lands Feb. 18, 1926. House. 

Export plant products, authorize Secre- 
tary to certify free from disease. wm. Bt 
6241; Mr. Haugen. Reported from Agri- 
culture Feb. 3, 1926; Report No. 188. 

Packers and livestock act, amending. H. 
R. 7818; Mr. Andresen. Reported from 
Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 205. 
House. 

2607, Mr. Brookhart. For the purpose 
of more effectively meeting the obliga- 
tions of the existing migratory bird 
treaty with Great Britain by the es- 
tablishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpeuity homes for 
migratory birds, the provision of funds 
for establishing such areas, and the 
furnishing of adeqate protection of mi- 
gratory birds. for the establishment of 


Feb. 15, 1926: R t No. 285, House Res.—-House Resolution. ; . - 6772 Rumania: 
. 15, 1926; Report No. 285, se. 1926 Tae caesture of the. Preelent ts Minnesota River:, Shakopee, Minn., bridge. Jan. 7 Jan 16. ° «a, =F Dec. 15 . ; 
sis e @ ie 8 is H. R. 8960: Mr, Andresen R : . e+e ooee eee 
. > Mr. 4 sen. eported 


Mar. 2. Passed House Mr. 3, Referred : 
: oe ee Colorado River: Blythe, Calif., wpridge. H re somal > a7 +t n- 
Sen.’ C , t 7 jations Mar. . - ~ -» dridge. . equired upon bis and joint reso- . in ail ; 
Com. on appropriations. Ma 8 R, $190; Mr. Swing. from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


to Interstate and Foreign Commerce and their employes, and for other pur- 

Feb. 6, 4926, House. poses, Feb. 26, 1926—Mr,. Watson, Com- 
Pecos River, provide for storage of mittee on Interstate Commerce, With 

waters. H. R. 3862; Mr. Hurspeth. Re- amendments. (Report No. 222. 

ported trom Irrigation and Reclamation | Reclamation, appoint commissioner of.  S. 

Feb. 18, 1926; Report Noy 313, House. 1170. Passed Senate Feb, 15, 1926. Re- 

i amended and passed House. Mar, 2 re- ferred to Irrigation and Reclamation 


ag R - Pr ' Mone . ashe . 
reported with amendments (S. Rept. 279. Bhone geicar if: eee ted from In lutions but not upon concurrent reso- Feb. 24, 1926. House. 
I 2 . aie terstate an oreign Commerce Feb. 11, lutions or resolutions adopted by a y 
nterior Department, 1927. H. R. 6707; 1926; Report No. 245. House Licen 1 
5 3 920; sNO0, «40. se. “ense Single house. 
Mr. Cramton. Reported from Appropri- nder water power act : a 
u ower act, Suspend au- Legislation intended to become a 


Misbranding of articles in commerce, to 
prevent. H.R, 3904; Mr. Merritt. Re- 


ations Jan. 5, 1926; Report No. 37. “ity Nederal C Saal rte 3 state ¢ Torei ‘ 
tep 3 thority of Federal Commissioz to issue, permanent part of the body of law ported from Interstate and Foreign Com- 
Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17, 


ass se Ji 926 Ss 2 oy : > rc: 

SaaEE AE Laces tk 90 until 7 yoo a . ants 4. Passed of the United States is embodied in ah Se 619 Me ‘ i . S 

; é s f Senate Dec. 22, 1925. Referred to Inter: bills: actions of an administrative na- d Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. dk = ; 

Reported to Senate Mar. 13. state agd Foreign Commerce Jan. 5 ture a ;: gia Referred §. Com. on Interstate Com- ferred to Senate Committee on Irriga- Feb. 16, 1926, House. 
Navy Department, 1927. H. R. 7564; Mr. 1926. . is aor pert pt picid 'tct nts a res “ merece. Mar, 9, reported with amena- tion. Red River: 

7 7 © f " . tati 2 o* inforiine ; raving continutig nite ° . ‘ a vee — - . 

French. Reported trom Appropriations | Cotymbia River: allocation of waters of—|| application wre cvdodied in resotu~ 1) yyy nts, S Rept, 308. Td belie Sr ikea @ Ge cs. 

House Jan. 26, 1926. In Senate referred H. R. 8129; Mr, Summers aula a uae ; pens ertain sol- meridian, bridge. H. R. 5691; Mr. 

‘ sa sailors of the Regulaf Army Thomas. Reported from Interstate and 

and Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and Foreign Commerce Feb, 15, 1926; Report 

sailors of wars other than the Civil No. 289, House. Passed House Mar. 1. 


War, and to widows of such soldiers | Monela, La., bridge. Hr. k. $463; Mr. + 
d 


a 


. ississ iver: ‘air 
Washing- tions. ™ po = aver . ae Et = BOVRy, 
Harry E:., grant right to build bridges. 
Mr, Denison. Reported from 
: Interstate ,; vorei > c. , 
Legislative Calendar and is taken wp eee hee Foreign Commerce Feb. 
1926; Report No. 376. House. Extend 
. 


of 

to Appropriations Jan. 26, 1926. Re- en ia a aaa and ee When a meas ire s reported fron H. R. 9007: 
ported in Senate, amended Feb. 15, 1926; 8 2663 Pic nwed’ ciiats ahaa a —* j ee ee wae ae ee 
teport No. 184. Passed Senate, amended : Paar 
Feb. 15, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 
17, 1926. 

State, Justice, Commerce and Labor, 1926 
mM: RR. 97 Mr. Shreve. . Reported from 
Appropriations Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 
388, House. Mar. 2 Pending Com. of 
Whole. Passed House Mar. + Mar. &, 
referred S. Com. on appropriations. Re- 


Constitution, amendments yoropos for consideratio i 2 re as pe 
: sed to: r consideration on the floor in turn, “ _— . : ~ é sud ; . 26 
president, Vice President aa Members fe may be called up out of turn by a ee a 2. ee eee skies Gus Ra wee ae Paral: Gcaee tek, ee 
i oom 8 Me ‘ | 7 Jan. 7, 1926 satin rend ; Committee on Pensions, with ¢ . ” J rce EF 26; 
of Congress, fixing commencement of placing it on the Unanimous Consent a . a 926. Reterea to Interstate ink = s60 . iad amend Foreign Commerce Feb, 11, 1926; Report 
terms— Calendar, or by special rule brought and oreign Commerce Jan. 8, 1926 ment. (S. 330 Mr. Norbeck, S. Dak. No. 240, House. DWassed House Mar. 1 
. ! speci p > oO ’ , » * - . 
s J. Res. 9 Passed Senate Feb. 1 in ee is a . : ss a. ears House. Veterans’ Widows and dependents, War | Tilman County, Okla., and Wichita County 
8s. J. Res. ¢ ssed ¢ < “eb. 1, int Be the Commitice on Rulcs ‘ . . ith spai Philippi surrecti " i 4 ; 
viet Mien det Wendin tee. xo. with oo *hilippine Insurrection, Tex., bridge. H. R. 71190; Mr. McClintic. 
—— é Sxpeditior > * 26 ts 
construction of bridge. Hi. R. 8040: Mr. Se ee eee eee Reported from Integstate and Moreign 
1926-—-Introduced Ref. to Sen. Com, on Commerce Feb. 15, 1926; Report No. 399 
Pensions. March 8, Rept. with Amend: House, Passed House Mar, 1. 
ments, Sen. Rept. 285. Rio Grande: Hagle Pass, Tex., bridge. 1. 
Petroleum: S. Res. 31, Trammell. Direct: R. 4034; Mr. Garmer. Passed House 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to in- Feb. 1, 1926. Hidalgo, Tex., bridge. H 
vestigate and report to the Senate on the FR. 4033; Mr. Garner. Passed House Jan. 
advances recently made in the price of 18, 1926. In Senate referred to Com- 
crude oil, gasline, kerosene, and other merece Jan. 19, 1926. Presidio Tex 
’ 7 


1926. Referred to Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in 
CongresS Feb. 16, 1926. Reported Feb 


. " } 94, 1926: Report No. 362, £4 
vorte Senate Mar 3 | er ae ee vuse. : 20g ° ” - 927 
I d to Senate Mar. 13. | S. 1886. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926, No. 287. House 


War Departmen:, 1926. H. R. 8917; Mr. H. J. _ 164; Mr. White of Kansas. i let woh. 1k 08, Mitchell, Col. Will E 
- PR ‘ coi Reported from Election aes teferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926, Mouse, | ' » Lol, iam FE... directing Secre- 
Anthony. Reported from Appropriations of President, tarry Of War to submit to House of Heep 
, se . 
resentatives copy of letterr concerning 


Fore River Shipbuilding Co., carry out] Leavitt. Reported from Interstate and 
findings of Court of Claims in case of, Foreign Comerce Feb. 11, 1926, Report 





Foreign-debt settlements: Belgium. H. R, 
6774; Mr. Burton Passed House Jan. 


Feb. 4, 1926; Report No. 197 Passed Vice President, and Representatives in 
‘¢ . — * rress Te) > 1996 > i - é 

House Feb. 16, 1626. Heb. 17 veterved | COCHO™ Me Ut, 00%; Report No, St enpeed 

Y House. 16, 1926. reappointment of as Assistant Chief of 
Sen. Com. on appropriations. Mar. 3, S. 1137. Mr. sme r hori } the Air Serryice, H. Re Be. N ~ 

ay ee arwriaca f ; =. 37, Mr. § Ot. ou oriz set. . ce, . ses, ° oy ar- 

reported with amendments $. Rep. 251. | Uniform Marriage and Divoree Laws. H. ale Z ee eee rett of Tennessee. Repo ed ve en 

; ~nnessee. ‘ rted from Mili- 


Passed Senate Mar. 11 R. 4070: Mr. Taylor, W. Via Ref. com tlement of the indebtedness of the Gov. petroleum products, etc. Mar. 12, 1928, bridge. 
assed § ate Mar. x - ay ’ : : tef. con : a ane = e ine as 
d ‘ ernsient of the Kinadoni of Belétai to tary Affairs Jan. 7, 1926; Report No. over under the rule. Rumania, debt settlement. H. R. 6772: 


on Judiciary Mar. 5 Reported with 59 
| 53, House. Phillippine Islands: Alien crews authorize Mr. Burton, Reported from Ways and 


Arms : iti ss 7 . “C. t ‘ . . 
A and Ammunition, issue of. for pro the Government of United States of 


mendments tept >f 
tection of public money and property. | a a oil et s see! America, Dee, 15, 1925, Mr, Smoot, Com. | Menengahela River: Clairton and Glass. reinbursement for maintenance. H. R Means jan. 7, 1926; Report No. 46 
1926, | Contempts. relating to: S. 1055. Passed mittee on Kinance, without amendment. port, Pa., bridge, HH. FR. 8513: Mr. Kelly. 7081; Mr. Strong of Kansas. Reported Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. . 
hole from Jnterstate and Foreign from War Claims Feb. 1926; Report 5. 1138, Mr. Smoot.. To authorize the set- 
Commerce Feb, 11, 1926:Reporrt No. 243. No. 354, House. tlement of the indebtedness of the King- 
House. . Phillippine Scouts, allowances, validate dom of Rumania to the United States of 
and permit Secretary of War to fix. S. America, Dec. 15, 1925, Mr, Smoot, Com- 
2658. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- miitte on Finance without amendment. 


Mr. Green, Committee on Military Af- to Elections No, 2, Dec. 18, 1925. tlement of the indebtedness of the Re- in Hl. J. Res, 65; Mr. Tinberger te- ferved to Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926 Sacramento River, modify project for 
fairs with amendments. Brown, H. O., vs. Green, FR. A., second public of Esthonia to the United States, ported from Education Dec 17, 1925: House. eet control of. H. R. 5965; Mr. Curry. Re- 
Alcohol liquor, drugs, and venereal dis- ee ae to Elections No. 3 Dec. 15, 1925, Mr. Smoot, Committee on Report No. 4, Passed House Dec 21. Postal Service: H. R. 9511, Mr. Kendall ported from Flood Control Jan. 28 1926; 

ease, forfeiture of pay of persons in- Dec. 18. 192 Finance, without amendment. 1925. Pa.: fines imposed upon contractors for Report No. 155. House. an 


alii ca)? uhm . ae Reported from Elections 2 1 9 ; > = vo4s i i « ~ > § 
capacitated by reason of. S. 2828. Rep mr Is Neo. 3 Feb. 24,] Italy. H. R. 6773: Mr. Burton. Passed | National banks; Branch banking, con- Mail service. Referred to Com. on Post | St- Francis River: Cody, Ark., bridge. H. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred | ; Ft. 9095; Mr. Driver. Reported‘from In- 


1926: Fteport No sia: +3080, - ¢ < . : . + . 
ee Saacueat : be ; Mr. Gifford Fiouse Jan. 15, 1926. solidation of assucietions, improve facili Office and Post Roads. Reported back 
to ilitar Pairs [Te g og . yuse. Le port cdoprier v use ar i: » 776 2 > j oe —_ 5 7 2 535 rs , i 

t Military Affairs Feb. 18, 1926, House. ' p * House, Mar.| Latvia. H.R. 6776: Mr. Burton. Passed ties and protect, H. R. 2: Mr. McFad- Mar, 12. H. Rept. 535. terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 
Officers—Equalize retired pay. H. R. 5840; le. Fiouse Jan. 16, 1926. den. Reported frorm Bunking agi Gur 


my Post Office: S. Res. 156, Harrison. R t 24, 1926; Report Neo. 367. House. Pas 
-Equa aii, Sai 9 i : : 5 Ss. , He - Request- 926; No. 7. House. assed 
Mr. Speaks. Reported from Military = nai ae <n eg Nathan | Rumania. i OUR. S772: *. Burton. rency Jan. 19, 1926: eport No. 83 ing information relative to postal re- House Mar. 1. 
s Feb. 3, 1926: aport Ne 86 3 “ New York. Leferr aan he 16 at ; ’ NO. : d ; = ; a : 
Affairs Feb. 3, 1926: Report No. 186.) S. sections I tb . fi Tteferred to Passed House Jan. i6, 19 Passed House Feb. 4. 1926. Feb. 5 refer ceipts for six months ending Dec. 31, Saint Louis River: Duluth & Superior 
ire é > . ee jlection No. 1! Dee. 18. 1925. : 5 z i 
Mr. Wadsworth, N. Y. Retired, Foreign Service, Building Act of 1926.  H. red Sem. Com. on Banking and Cur- 


1924, and Dec. 31, 1926, respectively Bridge Co., bridge, permit timber fra 
Wadsworth, - be d. | es . $1, 1926, s is 20.5 , ame 
ga of. Referred S. Com. on military | Coolidge Dam, authorize con Sulting engi- Ft. 10200; Mr. Porter, lowa. Referred rency. Mar. 12 reported wjth amend- 


S. 2037. Passed Senate Feb. 15, 
Referred to Military Affairs Feb. 16, Senate Feb. 1, 1926. Referred w Ju-| Czechoslovakia. 11. ER. 6777; Mr. Burt 

1926 diciary Feb. 16, 1926, House. Pumed ‘edb pen te a . on, 
| Contested-election cases, flouse, Baily,| Esthonia, H. I 6775; Mr. Burton 
Warren Worth y. Walters, Anderson, Passed House Jan. 16, 1926. ‘| Narcotic conference in Philadelphia in 


wentietl > svlvz aa . - ° nh ’ : } oe . 
twe th Pennsylvania. Referred | S. 1135, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- 1926, provide United States participation 





public shooting grounds to preserve 
the American system of free shooting, 
and for other purposes. Feb. 17, 1926; 
Mr. Norbeck, Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, with amendments. 
1344; Mr. McLean. To amend Section 
202 of the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1923, known as the Agricul- 
tural Credits act of 1923. Feb. 9, 1926; 
Mr. McLean, Committee on Banking 
and Curency, without amendment. 

S. Res. 33; Mr. Reed of Missouri. Pro- 
viding for an investigation of domestic 
and foreign prices of American manu- 
factured agricultural implements, etc. 
Mar. 13, 1926. Rule. 

Agriculture Department appropriations, 
1927. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New 
York. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 23, 1926; Report No. 142 Passed 


House Feb. 2, 1926. In Senate referred 


eta} 


Army, S. 2752. Mr. Greene. For the pur- 
chase of land as an artillery range at 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. Feb. 27, 1926: H., 





Feb. 24, 1926, over under the rule. trestle instead of fixed span. S. 2281. 
Potash Deposits: Investigation S. 1921, Mr. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Referred 
Sheppard, Texas. Referred Com. on to Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Agriculture, Mar. 10. teported with Feb. 18, 1926. House. Submarine cable 
amendments. SS. Rept. 318. serving Oliver, Wis., to legalize. Tg 
- : 455; Mr. Carss. Reported from lyi¥er- 
af 26; > > 2 > 95 use y ativ 3 g ; ; a ; 
eb. 4, 1926; Report No. 195, House. Cooperative marleting, create division of. Mix. “Jarrett, “Reserted tom Terkitoric State and Foreign Commerce Feb. 12, 
Asphalt, gilsonite, elaterite ,etc., provide in Department of Agriculture. H. F Fan.8, 1926 teport No. 72. Hous . aa. a 
disposition of on public lands H. R 7393; Mir. Haugen. Reported f in aoc siete ec ay ; vi P a “a 
5° daw A Rk -393: ” : we ae ; eo on Banking and Currency: Reporte otasl ri 0 ining ; Ouse Mar. 1. 
5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Pub-| riculture Jan. 18, 1926; Report No. 116. eS RO evens Ber: back Mar. 12 ae ee aay eet mining on Public do) Samoa—American authoriz 
lic Lands Feb. 25, 1926; ‘t No. 37 48 H H.. R. 6707. Mr. Cramton. Report aS ee ae etn ean ee ee oe ott dnanageh eR 
2 s e 25, 1926; Report No. 379, Passed ouse Jan. 26, 1926. . E : aoe ed National d : i ae eee . 
2 National defense act: Amending in respect on Public Lands; Mar. 11 reported with 8911; cereal ie |e 
to retired pay of Army officers. H. BR amendments. 1. Rept. 508. ae : Mr. Butler. Reported fons Pawel 
4 o. i P : é € s ie) 5 9%. i ¥ 
3995; Mr. Wurzbach. Reported from | Potomac River: George Washington- Se ee. cee 
Military Affairs eFb. 4, 1926; Report Wakefield Memorial bridge. Ei. R. 8908 


Mr. Moore of Virginia. Reported from —_ Antonio, Tex., Zrant portion of Fort 
Sam _ Houston Military Reservation to 


Canton-Rockford Road Chilton and International Conference of Svil Science : 

: : : os are a7 ‘ aS ; ; r '| National Guard, Officers Reserve. : Interstate and Foreign Commerce Fe 
ek te Gs Gs ea make ounties, Al. tridee. H. R. _ nd invitation to. H. J. Res. 147; thnebines ae ryan iol Reserve, au- Ul, 1926: Report No ri Fiowee io for street purposes H. R. 3996: Mr 
919 ss ~98- > effers 2 Mr. Sate _ “te, ™ nial zs aayme salary ace s : tad es ay ee a ase , BS 5 iia ns 
312. Ordered to be laid on table. Feb. 8528: Mr. Jeffers. Reported from In- Ix Eaton. Reported from Foreign 2298. Passed Senate Feb . ae Ss. fiiake Wee 4 Wurzbach. Reported from Military Af 
2298. assed Senate Feb. 15, 1926. Re- ares c tN 
fairs Feb. 3, 1926; Report N 5 
. 3 926; Report No. 1835. 


19, 1926, by request of Mr. LaGuardia,| terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. Affairs Feb. 27, 1926; Report No. 418.] ferred to Military Affairs Feb. 16 Rianieemaes’ . ; 
placed on House Calendar. 11, 1926: Report No. 265. House. [louse ae Military Affairs Feb. 16, 1926; | * ea agree and Fairfax Passed House Feb. 15. 1926 

Barrett Company, owner of Coast Transit I mascot Ala., bridge. Ei. R. 8522; | Interstate Commerce: Pure food act, Naval “Gerci . cu of pmo Re Do el Santa Barbara County, Calif. grant ri 

Division Barge No. 4, relief. Ss. 117. Mr. Jef “is s. Reported from Interstate amending. 8S. 481. Passed Senate Jan. 4] si : aad aGHOE Ss authorize  dis- ; Pee a od ee a from In- to ublic bathi 2 a ee ; ane 

and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; $6: 193 Ratebmod 6-4 ne ; charge of those enlisted without consent terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb, 11, — So he beach on public land. 

Report No. 2060. House. p ie woxéizs Camenin us ogg -_ HI. R. 8183; Jones. teported pees 1926; Report No. 268, lIouse, Passed a 2519. Passed Senate Feb. 6, 1926. 

& 2 Keb. 1, 1926, House. Naval Affairs Feb. 2, 1926: Report No House Mar. 1. Referred to Public Lands Feb. 8. 1926 

neem cae — Re ‘ted F o7 Des i . 

Fiouse. Officers. equalize retired | Prohibition: Treasury Department em- oo” Feb. 37, 1926; Report Ne. 421., 

aouse, 


pay. Ff. R. 5840; Mr. Speaks. Reported ployes, place under civil service. H., R. 


fairs Mar. 13 Reported to Senate 8, neers. Passed House Feb. 15, 1925, Feb. Com. on loreign Affairs Mar, 10; reported ments. 
Rept. 364. 16 relcexeet to Senate Cormmamittee on back on H. Rept. 520, Passed House | Jl. R. 9958; Mr. McFadden. Pa., relating 
Indian Affairs. Mar. 2 reported back to Mar. 15. See taxation, Referred to H. Com. on 
Banking and Currency; Reported back 
Mar. 11.  H. Rept. 526. Potean River Dam: H. R. 4080. Mr. Wingo, 
S$. 3377. Mr. Pepper. Pa. tegulation of Ark. Referred Com. on Interstate Com., 





Retirement pay. amend national defense 
act relating to H. R. 3995: Mr. Wurz- Senate; Mar. 6 A me . as i 
S : nended.| Hawaii: Hana, authorize electric light 


reported with Amendments (S. Rept. 
200.) Feb. 27, amended passed Senate 
Mar. 2, goes to conference. 


banking business. Referred to §. Com. Mar. 10. Rept. H. Rept. 498. 


2465: Mr. Gooding. To amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission 
into the United States of certain adul- 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seed- 
ing purposes,” approved Aug. 24, 1912, 
as amended, for other purposes, Feb. 
24, 1926; Mr. Gooding, Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without 
amendment. 


from «appropriations Jan. 5. 11926; Re- 


ee . BSSR- Bari Jeter te port No, 37. Passe ad 

Attorney General: Baking industry and] 1. R. 8521: Mr, Jeffers. Reported from ae a s a ‘ ee ee Same. RE; 
: oe : 7 ue : ors as . 192%. In Senate referr pr 

mills, information concerning combina- Interstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. ti j : a aa > a oe eee 

= F of: ‘ °.  os ons Jan, 12, 1926. 

tions in restraint of trade. H. Res. 133; 11, 1926; Report No. 259. House. we : No. 195 louse. 


Mr. LaGuardia. Reported from Judi 


House. Coosa River: Childersburg, Ada., bridge. 


Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 


Air mail service: JfHlangars and fiying 
fields, pay Reno, Nev., and other cities 
for amounts expended in construction 
and maintenance. S. 766. Passed Sen- 
ate Feb. 17, 1926. Returned to Senate 


Feb. 20, 1926. 


Passed Senate Feb. 16, 1926. Referred 
to Claims Feb. 17. 1926. House. Basse 


TaAcn  Telike GE Guiiece and ownete of Pell City, Ala., bridge) H. R. $537; Mr. | Interstate Commerce act, S. 2808, Mr 117 
, ‘. 


Allgood. Reported from Interstate and Smith. To amend Sec. 24 of the imter- 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 19296: Re- 3821; Mr. Crampton. Reported from 





cargo aboard. S. 530. Passed Senate 
Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 
17, 1926. House. 


Aircraft: Encourage and regulate use in 


Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Report state commerce < as s ; _ 
commerce. S. 41. Passed Senate Dec. a 2 ommerce act, as amended. Feb. Serew Thread Commaission, National, ex 


No. 267. House. 2, 1926 — . ee : 
1926, Mr. Smith, Committee on Inter. port Neo, 186, House. Civil Service Feb. 11, 1926; Report No. tend life of. H. R. 264; Mr. Tilson. Re- 
Navy Department: Aircraft for Navy and 273, Tlouse. —- from Coinage, Weights, and 
Marine Corps, authorize construction of, | Public Buildings: Abandoned lands and, Soars = ae REO: Rages See 
and adjustment of personnel. H. RR. authorize sale of. H.R. 7178: Mr. Elliott. er ae a 
9690; Mir. Butler, Reported from Naval Reported from Public Buildings and 
Affairs I-eb, 26, 1926; Report No. 389. Grounds Feb. 24, 1926: Report No, 372, malls and other means of interstate 
commerce to promece sale of. HH. FR. 52; 


in case Of emergency. Referred Appropriations, 1927: Ti. is. 7554; Mr. ne’ i 

Mar French. Passed House Jan. 25, 1926. In General construction bill. H. FR. 6559; Mr. Mir. Denison. Reported from Interstate 
Elliott. Lteported from Public Buildings =~ ~—— Commanerts 5h. 2 ae 

icliniines Caaiailia: “Shiai aii culate °6, 1926. Passed Senate, amended, Feb. and Grounds Jan. 21, 1926; Report No. aa ~ , House. 
eae yur cae” ak eee 16, 1926. Sent to conference Feb. 17, | - 132. Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. ‘ = iton, Calif.. gramt public lands to for 
ae i tet Me. Se tk ee ee ood control: H. KR. 5961; Mr. Curry. 
Reported from Public Lands Jan. 22 
1926; Report No. 141. Passed House 


. Yetumpka, Al wridge I » gaye: st: ‘ ‘ 

Belgium, Debt Settlement. HH. R. 6774; podeage- ancient - = — EX. RF. 8316; state Commerce, with amendment. 
: ing. R ed fr saa 3 575 . Tana on ss 

Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways and : - ail os ported —— Interstate | S. 575, Mr. Gooding. To amend Sec. 4 of 

and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; the interstate corhmerce act. Jan. 23 


Means Jan. 7, 926, R rt No. a > . 
a Jan. 7 1926, eport No 4 Report No. 251. House. 19°26. Mr 


16, 1925. Referred to Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Dec. 17, 1925. House. 
Navy and Marine, authorize construc 
tion for and adjustment of personnel. 
H. Ii. 9690: Mr. Butler. Reported from 
Naval Affairs Feb. 26, 1926; Report No. 
$39. House. / 

Air Service: S. 3521. A bill to increase 
the efficiency of the Air Service of the 
United tSates Army, Feb. 26, 1926; Mr. 
Wadsworth, Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. Original bill. 

Alaska: Anthracite Railroad, extend time 
for completion. H. R. 6573; Mr. Suther- 
land. Reported from Territories Feb. 6, 
1926; Report No. 211. House Mar. 1; 
passed House Mar 2°. Referred Sen- 
ate Committee on Territories. 

Election convassing board, substitute 
Election canvassing board, substitute 


Possad House Jaw. 16. 1886. &: 2187514 : Gooding, Committee on Inter. : : : 
Mr. Smoot. To authorize the settlement Court of International Justice, S. Res, 125, State Commerce, without amendment Securities, fraudulent, prevent use of 
* agg F a ae ¥ Reed of Missouri. Requesting the Secre- Sen. 32% Mr. Mayfield yr nd fr aay 
of the indebtedness of the Government tary of state to send to thse Senat ee ; =e r, Mayfield to amend freight 
a ade wi ‘ : si ary ~ oo 0 Fend e Senate the rates 
f the g Igiu ‘ > y- a 
of the Kingdom = Belgium to the Gov original protoco} of the Court of Interna- to S. Com. Interstate Cominerce 
er 1 e . States .. 2 >. Di sti 3] ‘ce, 
nment of th nited States of Amer | tional Justice and documents relating 9, reported to Seng : 5 Senate referr y . ' 
ica. Dec. 15, 1925.—Mr. Smoot, Com- apie cn sake ; ported to Senate, Sen. Rept. 399. eferred to Appropriations Jan. 
. ia ; thereto. Jan. 22, 1926, ower under the 
mittee on Finance, without amendment. rule 
Bethlehem Stee! Co., relief of employes, | Cyba, amend act relating to sale of ord- Senate Feb. 16, 1926. R 
ame act Mare c 925 > ‘ Sena en. 10, <6. : rre le 
amend 4 of M arch 4, 1925.- EL BR. nance to Republic of. S. 2688, Passed eee ies aot , Referred to irri Sie "Wendie alee _s Reenath, Commitee on Bubkie: oie 
7732: Mr. Ungerhill. Reported from Senate Fe®. 15,1086, Be@ercea io Mill: gation and Reclamation Feb. 17, 1926, eo; Drainage districts, amend eee ies Rien 
Claims Jan. 16, 1926; Report No. 115 rary Affairs Feb: 16, 1 os Mil House enabling act in respect to..H. R. 3925: a and Grounds, with amendments. en 1 1 Se es 
| te > - DB. tb, Ay ouse. . » RK. 3925; 215 . - . rar ee repo. J, 1926. Ss. 2 ass > 
Passed House eb. 15, 1926 nna. a0 wat >u , Italy, debi settlement. 1. R. . i Mr. Morovw Reported from Public i Mr. Me ans. ‘For the relief of cer- ake ost ee “ 266. Passed Senate 
; : a 5. e Burton. Reported from Wa a.) Pe “4. 1926: Fteport No. 193 tain disbursing officers of the office of - Assos teferred to Public Lan 8 
n ays < t NO. HN f ¥ 2 Feb. > an 2 ; 
ese ion S cena te sd and (986; Bouse ee. EX oases “aoe Superintenent Staite, War, and Navy 18, 1926. House. 
res yan , $26; Report No. 63, Mar. 2 referred re Hinake: rae Pr a Department Buildings. Jan. 13, 192: 
ae t d tos > Committee on : ge a 28; M With " ine t - 
Public Lunds, Reported back Mar. 4 er ee, coe without ac a spon, Authorize 
7 : : ‘ | : S. Re on ee : amendment. . » redtire United States 
Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, 1925; Re-| public building. I. 2. 3797; Myr. Almon N . ee gar at ata Publi ; iS » a Sugar Equalization Board to sia ae 
port No. 34. House. aude” teem Pathe easittass ent New Jersey Shipbuilding 2nd Dredging | Puli Lands: Asphalt, gilsonite, elater- -. ein: iy * eae : a A i 
: : > ing: p Cc “elief g 029 ieee. Y -ovi { siti P - © ach. Reporte 
Board of General Appraisers, change Grounds Feb. 25, 1926: Report Se 384 America, Dec. 15, 1923; Mr. Smoot, Com. 0., relies. . 2324. Passed Senate Feb. ate, ete., provide disposition of. H. R. Mastoin ti. ssa - rom 
450; , 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Feb. 17 5385; Mr. Colton. Reported from Public a7 rouse » =a, 1906; Report tho: 
. , = on i ¥ ° Ss. 
Lake WashingtOm:.Wash., Seattle and oe Heported back Mar. 5, I. Rept. a — SS an ee ee 
Mercer Island bridge. H. R. 5810; Mr, — Seen ore eee a 
Miller, Reported frdf Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Feb. 11. 1926; Re. 
port No, 246. House. 


Blue Sky Bill, prevent use of mails anu 6777; Mr. Burton. Reported from Ways | 
interstate commerce facilities in sale of ind Means Jan, 7, 1¥26; FReport No. 50 : 
i - 1, 198 rt No, 50. 
) 


fraudulent securities. H. RR. 82; Mr. | passed House Jan. 16, 1926 


Denison. Reported from Interstate and j Pecatur, Alla., increase limit of cost of S. 1136, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set. 


Sugar transactiof of Robert A. Watson 


Passed House Jan. id, 1926. 


tlement of the imdebtednes of the King. 


collector of customs for surveyor gen- 
dom of Italy to the United States of 


eral on. H. R. 7820; Mr. Curry. Re- 
port No. 174. House Mar. 1; passed 
House Mar. 2. Referred to Senate Com- 
mittee on Territories. Mar. 4, reported 
with Amendments. (S. Rept. 260). 

Railroad—Passes on, to regulate. iH 
fi. 6117; Mr. Curry. Reported from Ter- 
ritories Feb. 8, 1926; Report No. 225. 
House. 

Surgeons employed on, authorize pay- 
ment of sums agreed on for services. 
Il. J. Res. 96: Mr. Sutherland. Reported 
from Territories Feb. 22, 1926; Report 
No. 355, House. 

‘timber, export of, permit. H. R. 6261; 
Mr. Sutherland. Reported from Public 
Lands Feb. 5, 1926; Report No. 208. 
Passed House Feb. 15, 1926. 

Almirante, steamer, relief of owners of 
Cargo aboard. S. 494. Passed Senate 
Feb. 16, 1926. Referred to Claims Web. 
17, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 1926: Report 
No. 409. House. 

Altamaha River: Ludowici, © bridge. 
Hl. R. 6710; Mr. Edwards. Reported 
from Interstate and Foreign Comm erce 
Feb. it, 1925; Neport No. 247. House. 


name to United States Customs Court. {louse. mittee on Finance, without amendment, 


Ii. R. 7966. Mar. 1 passed House; Mar. | Des Moines River; Lam, grant consent to 
® referred Senate Committee on Finance. construction. sg, 122. Passed Senate 
state and Foreign Commerce Dec. 22, Jan. 28, 1926. Referred to Interstate 
Buffalo; N. Y., branch of New York Fed- and Foreign Commerce Jan. 29, 1926. | 


; River project, Fort Shaw division, 
A . A . . School tand gr: 7: 
Ohio River: Cairo, Tll.—-E-xtend time for Irrigationé projects, town sites, withdraw vitt uae then = 7 a boas = 
bridge. = S. 927, Passed Senate Jan. 7 from public entry. §. 1856. Passed Sen- | Susquehanna Steen: o en 
aidl eserves Basic. authorise purchase. Reported Feb. 23, 19%: Report No. 378. i92 26. Referred to Intersiate and Foreign ate = 15, 1926. Referred to Irrigation Gotumbia ‘Pa: atin a , owt 
of site and building. H. J. Res. 131; Mr. House. S. J. Res. 61;° Mr. Couzens. Land offices: Registers, acting, authorize | ommerce Jan, 8, 1926. Touse, and Reclamation Feb. iq, 1926, House. Griest. Reported from Interstate - 
McFadden. Reported from Banking and Joint resolution authorizing the Federal | tO adninisier oaths. H. R. 6289; Mr. : te Jarry E., grant right to build Land office registers, acting, authorize to Worcion Commese 3 “ ona - an 
ral | Sinnott. Reported from Public Lands | bridges. Hi. R. 9007; Mar. Denison. Re- adminster oaths. H. R. 6239; Mr, Sin- No. 90 atin: Pi PN EF bP 
S S s ; r, Wadsw acts for tl : | Feb. 3, 1926; R J e ’ ported from rsté and For ‘ nott. Reported from Public Lands Fe eet aes F 
ee SS ee: eS eee © ee Sabie debt: aka 1 - aa merce Feb. an — tag 8, 1926; Report No, 191 -naergge egy Tennessee River: Guntersville, Ala., H. R. 
i a, debt; Settlement. . R.-67763 N 2b. 25, 1926; eport No. 376 , re <a ’ + Mar, 8536: Mr. ¥ > : 
vint 3 on au zing » Federal : 77 Ir. Tigiiae: 376, neni Wem: ‘Mey. $ setunded Hecate 286; Mr, Allgood. Reported from Inter. 
Reserve: Bank of New York to invest its of Detroit, Mich. Mar. 6, 1926. Rept. ! « es , Oils Q itt : rene State and Foreigm Commerce Feb. 11 
funds in the purchase of a site and the pack S. Rept. 275. S. 1138, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set. |" *@ 84s permits, Srant extension of | .. ae eee rue nee 1926; Report No. 266. Hous I . 
buildi a , ie ‘ Ss tlemeni of the indebtedness of the G time under S. 2461 Pass sen: National Forests, agreement between T : ee uae anenate, 
Juilding now standing thereon for its | Detroit River, extend tine for bridge. I. | tt ) ess of the Goy.- | a ~ 2 ° assed Senate Bthtag fae oan t : Tenn., bridge ti. Ft. 8462: Mr. Taylor 
: reb. 22 26 2 — i States Se eee . > mee 2; Mr. Tay 
. 1926. Referred to Public versation of forests and of Tennessee. Reported from Interstate 


branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. Mar. 3,/  R. 8771; Mr. McLeod. Rteported fr Grmsnent of thy Saenee of Latvia. So 'the 
fs McLeod, teported from Mh aca > 8 Teh. ° 998 > vater Ss q 

tovernment of the United States Lands Ieb, 24, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, nee oan lie sm 7 Ref. com. and Foreign Commerce Feb. 17, 1926; 

on Agriculture Mar. 6,  eported to Iteport No, 310 Louse Scottsboro, 

No. 310. . Se 0, 


1926—Mr. McLean, Committee on Bank- nterstate and Foreig : se of . 
ing and Currency, without amendment, | a. 1926; Report ak mee a America. Dec. 15, 1926, Mr. Smoot, Bhs Report No. 428, House. 

(Report No. 235.) District Of Columbia: Bathing  beaciles, Commitice on Finance, without amend. Packers and livestucis act, amending. H. nee: cH. reported, 460.) ; ie. a Se 

Bush Terminal Railroad Company and |} establish two in. Passed House Feb. 9 : ments, R. 6818; Mr. Andresen. Reported from Forest Lands. 8S. 3108, Mr. Norris, Neb., ce Blessaebesygie a on. 

Long Island Railroad, authorize use by, 1926. : ae Island Kailroad and Bush Terminal Agriculture Feb. 5, 1926; Report No to promote the continuous production of Commerce Feb. 11 2926: Ses t N a 

of railway tracks at Army supply base, | Public Library, amend act establishing. aceieny Co., authorize use by, of rail |“) ee, bag ennayeed 8, Same. 205. Luton House. Whitesburg and. hae ; seb 

South Brooklyn. S. 1486. Passed Sen- g, #673. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1928 way tracks at Army supply base, South | Pan American Congress Centennial, _ture, Mar. 10. Reported Sen. Rept. 320. ae, ae a een ae manners lge. 

» SPs Brooklyn. $. 1486. Passed Senate Dec,| United States participation in, H. J. Nonmetallic Mineral Deposits. H,. eutietesiasy pain’ Sea note aaa aan 

7372, Mr. Sinnott, Oregon. Refe See ra re, ‘ommeree Feb. 

Com. on Public Lands; Mar. 11 anise ee No. 255. House. Passed 


ute Dec. 22, 1925. Referred to Military Nef rred to District of ¢ 2lumbia Feb. og e > les 150 M F ter Re tec f 
5 ET N r e » « imbia Fel 1925. Referred to Military Affairs Res. 20: Mr. Por - veportec rom 
with amendments, H. Rept. 509, 
Tombigtree River: A liceville, Ala., bridge. 


Pure Food Act, amending. S. 81 ass 
Senate Jan. 30, 1926. “aah in tee i. Ri 0082; Mri Bankhead. Reported 
er from Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Currency Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 369. Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into 


Joint resolution authorizing the Federal for its branch establishment in the city 
’ Burton. Passed -House Jan, 16, 1926 


Affairs Jan. 5, 1926. Reported Feb. 27, 18, 1926. Reported Mar. 3, 1926; Report Jan. 5. 199. House Foreign Affeirs Jan. 27, 1926; } t 
0°": P 4+ No. 396 sual : 7 ar. | , + 0 1920, : § - =, 1926; Report No. 
ieee — = po a < - nel a ove ed House. Sent to | Luechenbach, steamer Florence, relief of 420, House ee 
stic Alkah. S. 2320; Mr. Pepper, a. Conference March 12. 9 . : 
5 ; a ; : | owners of cargo aboard. §. 508. Passed | Pea River: Elba, Ala., brid > i 
eferres Ss. « ; atate « Ss ae Senate Mar am * s , , ge. H. R. 8527; 
: sare — ES a . paar — va = ae M - 1 1926. Mar. 2, re Senate Meb, 16, 1926. Referred to Claimg| Mr". Steagall. Reported from Interstate 
n . Reported with amendments Mar. ferre . n. Dist. of Col. Mar. 9, Feb. 17 1004, andl hase : , * stage: state and Foreign C als : 
12. S. Rept. 357. amended, passed House ee hs 1926, ouse. } an oreign Comerce, Feb. 11, 1926; Re- ao an orcign Commerce Feb," 7, Feb> 11, 1926; ‘i 
Cechechoslovakia, debt settlement. H. R Flag for, create commissi Maid Carriers; Provide punishment for as.| Port No. 264, House. Passed House 1098, Meuse. ened eter ecemggamee Ds 
eee es Mt oll — ~* ~ See ee to procure saults upon, BH. R. 4458; Mr. Graham Mar. 1. Radio, Regulation of. H. R. 9108; Mr assed House Mar. 1, Butler-Linden 
Mr. B : R . 3 2 § tive, § 5 Do mae, > az ‘ade ae ‘ " * » ay. roe ‘hoctaw C > ‘ . 
and Means Jan. 7, 1926: Report No. 50 senate Feb. 16, 1926. Refe wna : — Reporrted Feb. 19, 1926; Report No. 326, | Geneva, Ala, bridge. TI. R. 8525; Mr White of Maine. Reported from Mer- Roope soouh —" a ae 
Means Jan. 7@, 1926: Kh NO. . £ - 16, 1926. »ferre . . any 6SREE + ; Mr. Mc ste. Pa 
Passed House Jan. 15, 1926. trict of Columbia Feb, 17 a a okies, | Steagall. Reported from Interstate and chant Marine and Visheries Feb, 27, ee , ; ~ ni Rear cyanea: Ea 
$. 11134, Mr. Smoot. To authorize the set- | Elizabeth River: Norfolk i =a “ Marketing, cooperative, create division of Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- H. R. Report, 404. H. R. 9971; Mr 11 ra a eo aon: “ommerce Heb. 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Czecho pridge. H. R. 7093; Mr. oe Parsee in Department of Agriculture. Hi. R, port No. 262, House. White of Maine. Report froma Merch ak at AEE, Se AN PRO 
MU SS e , Bi - ge . . >¢ ha - = ‘ ve ve Z she = aan — 
paella sg rampage Bey Renin = ee - mans. Reported 7893: Mr, Haugen. Reported from Agri | Samson, Ala., bridge. EL. R. 8524: Mr Marine and Fisheries Mar. 5, 1926 aan. 1, House. Crainesville, Ala., bridge. 
kmenien Dec 15, 1925. Mr cmaah aan Feb. 25, 1926; Report ne, pon ss gal culture Jam, Bs 2006: Report Me. 216. Steagull. Reported from Interatate Passed House Mar, 15 ea ooo pum ene. 1. Hayes, Santee 
d a. . » 1920, Mr. ¢ . ° } - oO» <6; Report No, 38 sas a iC ae a | ad 5 erste > —_— - AGE, 30. 4\la., ri } . . - P 
Sent to conference Mar. 2. mittee on Finance, without amendment. | Ek River: Lauderdale  « Ree cee shashene oo ee a 00 I — Foreign Commerce, Feb. 1, 1926; | Railway labor disputes, provide prompt aoa Coalgggtrs a ae 
aoe. e i aa nee ear alae F Se vi 7 ees : y Ala, | 2 vn Oil, S. Res. 151, Norris. Request- teport No. 26], House ass ; 1 iti . ry erstate and Forei 
istrict of Columbia. Mr. Funk, UI _ | Claims, S. 2526, Mr. Williams 2 pridge. HY. QR. 8386; Mr ; : ; “61, - Passed House spos t : ’arker : . gn 
Dd - - eee a : mt 1B Clain 5 . ir Williams. To extend pridee - » $386; Mr. Almon.  Re- ing information relative to reported ob- Mar. 1. sea disposition of. H. R, 9463; Mr. Parker. Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; R4port No. 256 
3 i¢ os mere —_ ’ ppropriations the time for the refunding of taxes er- ported from Interstate amd Foreign deetions of ca eens Genet alee Biles parks ai Passed House Mar. 1. S. 28306: Mr. Wat- House. Passed House Mar. ] 0b, 
om. Mar. 10. . Rept. 488 “oneonsly collected from certain estates, Commerce Feb, 11, ly26 ‘ ; sah oa ‘ pr; Edinburg, Miss. .S. 2586. son. A bill to provi . . crs 
- eran tes ‘ 1, 1926, Eiouse ‘ the publication of Official Government to Passed Senate Feb. 4 1926 etna s abenaiatits of ae the prompt Tee 4 
le ° 926. tefe 7 § 3 sputes between carriers Jontinued a 5. 
a ed on Page 16.) os 


Amerie Tranurports:ion Co., o17 claim cf 
in case of steamship A. A. Raven. S. 

— 104. Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Re- 
ferred to Claims Feb. 18, 1926. House. 
Mar. 2 goes to conference. 

Appropriations: Agriculture Department, 
19°97. H. R. 8264; Mr. Magee of New 
York. Reported from Appropriations 
Jan. 23, 4926; Passed House Feb. 2, 
1926. In Senate referred to Appropria- 
tions Feb. 3, 1926. Reported in Senate, 
amended, Feb. 23, 1826; Report No. 200. 


Elouse 








| 
to A riations Feb. 3, 1926. Feb. 23, bach. Reported from Military Affairs assed Semi te. 
to Appropriations Fe 1926 Feb. 23 ach Reporte rom Militar; Affairs , und power project at. H. R. 4799; 

















Rresident Asked 
ToSupport Bill 
| Against Lynching 





National Colored Republican 
Conference Delegation Ap- 
peals for Indorsement of 
Dyer Measure. 


Statement Submitted 
Sets Forth Arguments 








Protest Is Made Against Appoint- 
ment of Other Than Man 
of Negro Race As Minis- 


ter to Liberia. 





[ Politicse—Negroes—Lynching—2114.] 

The executive committee of the National 
Colored Republican Conference called 
President Coolidge 
to urge him to support the bill spon- 


as 
Ss delegation on 
16, 
sored by Representative 


March 

Leonidas Dyer, 
Republican, of Missouri, which would pro- 
nde Federal penalties for lynching. 

« The delegation included Dr. William A. 
Byrd, Miss Hallie Q. Brown, W. H. Jack- 
son, C. R, Richardson, J, E. Keford, R. M. 


Stevens, E. W. Henry, Dr. W. H. Jerni- 
gan, Mrs. Bertha Cotton, Mrs. R. F. Tan- 


» and Mrs. Daisy Lampkins. 


- 
Appeal to President. 


They made a statement to the 
the full text of which follows: 

*‘In bringing to your attention the Dyer 
Antilynching bill, we come as Republicans 
who supported you and who still support 
you. 


President, 


“The publication of legislation necessary 
with Dyer bill unmentioned, has left the im- 
pression that you are opposed to the Dill. 
In our opinion this unfortunate. As 
negroes feel, because of the havoc 
Iynching is making with our lives, that 
more important legislation 
can be enacted by this Congress. 

“Two reasons make this bill very 
tant, in our opinion: 

‘(a) Without it, megroes in 
tions of this country have 
of the protection of the Bill of 

*““(b) Under such conditions the 
tion of those Who destroy neg 


is 
we 


no domestic 


impor- 


certain 
no assurance 
Rights. 
civiliza- 
roes is men- 


sec- 


aced, and the presence of their wives and 
children at such orgies destroys every 
sense of right and pity within them. 


Ifence, to save the race that is committing 
these orimes it is necessary to enact this 
restraining statute. 

“The specious argument that the bill de- 
Stroys State rights may be dismissed with 
the answer that anything that saves hu- 

an life takes precedence of any other 
Ttght. If the users of the State rights ar- 
f&ument were sincere they would have ere 
this enacted laws to prevent this greatest 
blight upon American civilization. Since 
vou have not committed yourself directly 

4 § bill, we ask you to join us in re- 
questing Congress to enact this bill into 
law, and if there be any doubts as to its 
constitutionality, ask the great lawyers 
of the country to make it so. 


on 


Liberian Mission. 

“Our attention has been called the 
fact that a member of another race is be- 
ing considered as the successor to Minister 
Solomon Porter tiood, who is in America 
striving to regain his health. We hope 
eur information is untrue. Nevertheless, 
we are asking you to join us in request- 


lo 





Index of Legislative 


' 
Calendar of Congress 





[Continued from Page 14.] 


Truth in fabric or the misbranding Dill, 
to prevent misbranding of articles in 
commerce. H. R. 3904; Mr. Merritt. 
Commerce Dec. 19, 1925; Report No. 17. 
llouse. Sen. 1618, Mr. Capper, Kans. 
Referred S. Com. on Interstate Com- 
merce. Mar. 9, reported with amend- 
ment, S. Rept. 308. 

Unknown soldier, authorize completion of 

memorial to. H. J. Res. 83; Mr. Luce. 

Reported from Library Jan. 5, 1926; Re- 

port No .41. House. S. J. Res. 51; Mr. 

Fess. Feb. 22, 1926—Mr. Fess, Commit- 
tee on the Library, without amendment. 

Veterans: Aliens, extend certain naturali- 
zation privileges to. H. R. 7176; Mr. 
Bacon. Reported from Immigration and 
Naturalization Jan. 28, 1826; Report No. 
157. House Calendar. Laid on table 
Mar. 1, 1926. HH. R. 9761 passed in lieu. 


S 


1”, R. 9761; Mr. Bacon. Reported from 
Immigration and Naturalization Feb. 
25, i) Report No. 382. Passed House 
Mar. 1, 1926. 


Soldiers discharged because minors, relief 
of. H. R. 7841; Mr. Reece. Reported 
from Military Affairs Feb. 3, 1926; Re- 
port No. 187. Laid on table Mar. 1, 
1926. S. 13843 passed in lieu. S. 1343. 
Passed Senate Feb. 17, 1926. Passed 
House, amended, Mar. 1, 1926. Sent to 
Conference Mar. 4, 1926. 


White Plains battle field, erect monument 
upon. H. R. 3990; Mr. Wainwright. Re- 
ported from Library Jan, 5, 1926; Report 
No. 89. Recommitted to the Committee 
on Library Jan. 7, 1926. 

White River: Barry County, Mo.—Sec. 
22, 7. 22, bridge. H. R. 8909; Mr. 
Manlove. Reported from Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, Feb. 24, 1926; Re- 
port No. 364. House. Sec. 6, T. 21, 
bridge. H. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. Re- 
ported from Interstate and foreign Comn- 
merce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 365. 
Des Arc, Ark., bridge. H. R. 7904; Mr. 
Oldfieid. Reported from Interstate and 
Moreign Commerce Feb. 11, 1926; Re- 
port No. 249. House, 
11926; Report No. 368. 
County, Mo.—Sec. 22, T. 22, H. 
R. 8909; Mr. Manlove. Reported from 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Feb. 

24, 1926; Report No. 364. House. Sec. 6, 

T. 21, bridge. H. R. 8910; Mr. Manlove. 

Reported from Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce Feb. 24, 1926; Report No. 
“wa” 365. . House. Des. Arc, Ark., bridge. H. 

*& Mr. Oldfield, Reported from In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Feb. 11, 
1926; Report INo. 249. House. 


House. Barry 
22, bridge. 





Senate Committee 
Meetings 
March 17. 


Judiciary, Alaskan nominations, 


10 A. M. 
Foreign Relations, 
District of Columbia, 


A. M: 
M. 


10:30 
2:30 P. 


ing the State Department to continue the 
colored man as Minister to Liberia. 

Mr. President, we feel that this Govern- 
ment in times of peace is too stinted in 
its giving negroes a share in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of state. Our loyalty 
at all times, our heroism and eagerness 
to serve in times of war and our faithful- 
ness in everything American entitle us 
to a greater share than we now enjoy. We 
had hoped, and still hope, that you will 
use your good offices to remedy this in- 
justice. 

“We are not 
sent the proscription, insults and discrimi- 
nation heaped upon us by other groups of 
American citizens, and we now appeal to 
you to stand with us in demanding for 
ourselves and children every right and 
privilege this country bestows upon its 
citizens. We ask this because it is just 
and if we did not ask it, we would not 
deserve the favorable consideration of 
manly men,” 


Tax Bureau Right 
To Reduce Capital 
For Levy Is Upheld 


[Continued from 


whiners, but we do re- 





Page 1.) 


overassessment of $1,036.71. 
tional question is raised. 


Paid Under Protest. 


This suit is for the recovery of the ad 
ditional excess-profits tax paid under pro- 
test. As a matter of mathematical com- 
putation, the plaintiffs insist that within 
the limits of the revenue law they were 
entitled to a reduction of invested capital 
to the extent of a simple subtraction of the 
accrued net profits, viz, $20,532.90, on May 
19, 1917, from the $40,000 dividend dis- 
tributed that day, i. e., $19,467.10, whereas 
the Government insists that from the net 
income thus accrued there must be taken 
7 18-31 of the amount of excess-profits tax 
accrued on the date of the withdrawal, 
thereby reducing by the transaction the 
invested capital of the firm to the extent 
only of $12,041.69. Applying the same 
formula, viz, a proportionate reduction of 
the net income applicable to the payment 
of the 


No jurisdic- 


$50,000 dividend, i e., 617-30 part 
of accrued excess-profits taxes, to the 
June 14, 1917, transaction, the commis- 


sioner determined that invested capital of 
the firm was reduced to the extent of 
$12,600.96 only. See Finding XII. 

The plaintiffs contention is precisely 
stated in the brief: ‘‘Whether the com 
missioner could legally reduce plaintiffs’ 
invested capital for 1917 by deducting, as 
of the dates of the withdrawals, a sum 
estimated to be that part of the excess- 
profits tax for that year which had 
crued at those dates, respectively, al- 
though such tax was not assessed and did 
not become due and payable until a 
after the withdrawals.”’ 

We think the contention has been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in the cases 
of United States v. P. Chauncey Ander- 
son et al, and United States y. the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., decided Janu- 
ary 4, 1926. The principle involved in the 
disposition of the above cases is applicable 
here; and it would serve no useful purpose 
to repeat the arguments advanced. The 
petition must be dismissed. It or- 
dered. 


ac- 


year 
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Farm Relief Measure 
Is Halted in Hearing 
By Objection to Bill 
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tion period in respect of such basic agri- 


‘cultural commodity.” 


The fee which is to be determined by 


the board after it has declared an emer- 


gency in a particular crop and estimated 
the probable losses to be sustained in 
undertaking to stabalize the market, 
to be levied at points where the com- 
modity is processed or first enters trade 
or commerce. The books of processors 
are to be opened to the board’s auditors 
and penalties for failure to pay the 
equalization fee amounting to one-half of 
the fee are fixed in the Dill. 


Corn Purchase Authorized. 


In order to immediately relieve the Mid- 
dle Western corn belt depression, the bill 
specifically authorizes the farm board to 
engage in wholesale purchases of corn 
which is to be dried and stored or sold in 
export trade and sets aside $100,000,000 
of the revolving fund for that purpose. 
The bill provides that none of the corn 
purchased by the farm board before No- 
vember 1, 1926, shall be marketed in the 
United States before January 1, 1927, and 
further relief measures are provided in a 
following section placing an absolute em- 
bargo on the importation into this coun- 
try of corn and corn products. 


Illinois Farmer Testifies. 


Much of the session of the committee 
was’ taken up by Matthew Wells, farmer, 
merchant and banker of Bloomington, Il., 
who appeared to warn the committee 
against serious consideration of any of re- 
lief measures which have offered 
thus far. Mr. Wells prefaced the submis- 
sion of his own scheme, with criticisms 
of the corn belt conference program as 
well as the programs suggested by E. T. 
Meredith, former Secretary of Agriculture 
and Carl Vrooman, a former Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 


is 


been 


Czechoslovak Wheat Imports. 


Wheat imports of Czechoslovakia for 
1925 showed a decline from the previous 


year, due to increased demestic production, 
according to a cabie to the Department of 
Commerce from its commercial attache at 
Prague. Wheat flour imports aiso showed 
a decline for the same period: 
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Wood Conservation {Settlement of Trade 


Plan to Be Mapped Disputes Reviewed 


ES TT 
——— 


By Industry Heads 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
{ng whereby such investment would be 
profitable thereby safeguarding a per- 
manent supply of timber which is a raw 
material of prime importance to the na- 
tion’s welfare. 





Timber Conservation Urged. 


“It is generally recognized that taking 
the country as a whole our forest indus- 
tries at present hardly utilize more than 
from 25 to 35 per cent of the standing 
tree. This percentage of utilization can in 
most cases be materially increased both 
by improved manufacturing and distribut- 
ing methods and perhaps most of all by 
inducing certain consumers to change their 


present wasteful specification and wood 
using practices. In order to prove the 
profitableness of close utilization in the 


manufacturng of wood products it will un- 
questionably be necessary to stimulate a 
demand for a greater variety of wood prod- 
ucts. 

“For instance the wood consumers are 
now often demanding lumber of the upper 
grades when lower grades would answer 
the purpose equally well. This lack of 
utilization in wood-using practices no 
doubt a result of pre-war conditions when 
considerable supplies of virgin timber were 
available yielding a high percentage of 
lumber free from defects. We are now 
forced to cut much second growth timber 
from which a reduced percentage of lum- 
ber free from defects obtainable. <A 
continued large demand for high-grade 
lumber will create abnormal prices for 
such upper-grade stock because the lum- 
berman must charge his chief costs against 
this item. 

“The largest part of the production con- 
sists of common grades of lumber for 
which the demand is less active. In fact, 
most lumber producers must sell such 
stock at cost and even at a loss. A more 
uniform demand for all grades produced 
will encourage a closer utilization, enable 
the manufacturer to distribute his cost 
more equally on all grades produced and 
stabilize the market for lumber 
products as a whole. The saving to the 
is apparent. The object, there- 
is to operate the forest industries on 
the same basis of utilization as now char- 
acterizes the packing industry. 

“There are a number of lumber utiliza- 
tion projects which may be considered. 
Through a close utilization more wood and 
wood products will be produced from each 
tree felled and the raw materia] will in- 
crease in value without increasing the 
cost of the finished product to the con- 
sumer. This in turn will materially a 
crease the number of trees necessary 
cut in order to fill the nation’s ame 
requirements. The present wasteful prac- 
tice in the consuming trades and indus- 
tries benefit nobody. 

“In the manufacturing industry an ex- 
tensive field will be found for better utili- 
zation. Reduced saw kerf, prevention of 
stain, more efficient logging methods a 
utilization of small logs, possibility 
using a greater variety of species for oe 
manufacture, chemical utilization, etc., all 
these will result as the National Commit- 
tee develops its program. 

“Wood preservation is one of the im- 
portant phases of the program. By treat- 
ment the products of one tree serve the 
purpose of two. This is good conservation 
ee e and the consumer will receive bet- 
ter value for his money. In _ short the 
purpose of the committee is to make re- 
forestation commercially feasible by en- 
couraging a closer utilization of saw-mill 
products by increasing the useful output 
frem each tree cut and by eliminating 
wasteful practices in the manufacture, dis- 
tribution and consumption of wood and 
wood products. 

“Use creates value and increased useful- 
ness of wood must be the urge behind our 
future reforestation program.” 


Personnel of Committee. 
The officers 


is 


is 


and wood 


consumer 
fore, 


and members of the 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization ure: 


Herbert Hoover, of Commerce 


Secretary 
W. ‘B. 
Department of Agriculture, vice chairman; 


Dudley F. Holt- 


chairman; Col. Gréeley, forester, 


Axel H. Oxholm, director; 
man, assistant director; E. Ek. Hunt, secr re- 
tary: Howard Andrews, president, N 
tional Association of Railroad Tie es. 
ducers, Nashville, Tenn.; Richard H. Aish, 
ton, tage the American Railway in 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; Hugh P, 
Baker, executive secretary, American 
Paper and Pulp Association, New York 
City; John W. Blodgett, president, Blodgett 
Company, Limited, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
William A. Babbitt, general secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Wood Turners, Inc., 
South Bend, Ind.; Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary and manager, National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Washington, D.C, 

Dwight Hinckley, President, National 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. A. G. Hopcraft, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Cleveland Ohio. FR. R. Hornor, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En. 
gineers. A. R. Joyce, President, Joyce- 
Watkins Company. Chicago. LeRoy E, 
Kern, American Institute of Architects, 
New York City. John H. Kirby, President, 
Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Texas. John 
FE. Lloyd, President, Wm. M. Lloyd Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Gen, 
R. C. Marshall, Jr., General Manager, The 
Associated General Contractors of America, 
Washington. W. L. Saunders, President, 
Cummer-Diggins Company, Cadillac, Michi- 
gan. Louis J. Taber, Master of the Na- 
tional Grange, Columbus, Ohio. D. Everett 
Waid, President, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects, New York City. Walker L. Well- 
ford, President, Chickasaw Wood Products 
Co., Memphis Tenn. Norman W. Wilson, 
President, American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation, Erie, Pennsylvania. Frank G, 
Wisner, President, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Washington, D. C, 
Cc. Fred Yegge, President, General Box 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Cotton Reported 771 .000 ‘Sicha. 


Stocks of Indian cotton at 
dia, February 26 


Bombay, 
reported to 
771,000 bales of approximately 400 pounds 
gross weight, compared with 612,000 bales 
on February 27, 1925. 
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these by stipulation and 52 upon orders. 
In other words, we have protected the 
public from the fraudulent practices of five 
times as many concerns in the last year 
by stipulation as was done by the issuance 
of orders in the year immediately before. 
To state it in another way, under the new 
rule of stipulation we, have accomplished 
as much in one year to protect the public 


as would have been done under the old 
rule in five years. 
“Under the old rule, if the past is a cor- 


rect measure of the future, it would have 
taken the Commission, as already stated, 
more than five years to accomplish what 
has been done under the new rule in one. 


Public Protection. 


“Of course, the big thing over- 
shadowing thing, in the work of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, is protecting the 
public from these violations of law, which 
injure the public in countless ways. But 
there is also another side to this ques- 
tion worthy of consideration. Under the 
present rule of stipulation, the settling 
of cases as compared with the old system 
is nominal. It costs $2,500 more to settle 
@ case by trial and order than it does by 
stipulation. The new rule of stipulation 
has saved the taxpayers of America, in the 
first year of its operation, approximately 
$100,000. This is upon the that 
the concerns would orders 
issued against them within the As 
matter of fact, it would have taken five 
years to have gone to trial with all these 
cases and to have issued against 
the concerns. So when you remember that 
view of the situation, the new rule has 
saved the taxpayers of the country, in the 
first year of its operation, several million 
dollars. And do not forget the fact that in 
all these cases where we accepted stipula- 
tions the unfair practices were 
at once and the public 
ceived protection. While if 
proceeded to trial instead of 
by 


the 


theory 
265 have had 


year. a 


orders 


abandoned 
immediately re- 
the cases had 
being settled 
Stipulation, a large number of the con- 
‘erns would have continued their fraudu- 
lent operations to the injury of the public 
for several years. 

“When you take into consideration all 
these facts, the value of this new 
stipulation to business and to the public 
cannot well be overestimated. It is well 
within the facts to say that this new rule 
has saved the public from the fraudulent 
practices of more concerns, has stopped 
more fraud and unfair practices, has given 
greater protection to the public 
year of trial, than would 
complished under the old 
years.”’ 


rule of 


in its first 
have been ac- 
rule in five 


Basis for Complaints. 


Other rules announced by the Commis- 
sion on March 17, 1925, follow: 


‘Hereafter it shall be the policy of the 
Commission not to entertain proceedings 
of alleged unfair practices where the al- 
leged violation of law is a purely private 
controversy redressable in the courts ex- 
cept where said practices substantially 
tend to suppress competition as affecting 
the public. In all such cases there must 
be three parties involved, the respondent, 
the competitor injured and the public. In 
cases where the alleged injury is one to a 
competitor only and is redressable in the 
courts by an action by the aggrieved com- 
petitor and the interest of the public 
not substantially involved, the proceeding 
will not be entertained. The Chief Counsel 
hereby directed to report to the Com- 
mission with memorandum stating his 
reasons and views all such cases now pend- 
ing for the disposition of the Commission, 
the Chief shall also report 
to the Commission all pending applications 
for a complaint where the examination in 
his opinion shows that said application 
comes within this rule.” 

In 


is 


is 


a 


and Examiner 


accordance the 
Commission amended Paragraph 
Division 2, headed “II-COMPLAINTS,” af- 
ter the word “jurisdiction” the following: 
“and if it shall appear to the Commission 
that a proceeding by it in respect thereof 
would be to the interset of the public.” 

The Commission also adopted the fol- 
lowing rule providing for hearings 
proposed respondents before a complaint 
is issued. The new rule provides that: 

“In all cases before the Board of Review, 
before it shall recommend to the Commis- 
that complaint it shall give 
to the proposed respondent a hearing be- 
fore said Board to show cause why a com- 
plaint should Said hearing shall 
be informal in its nature and not involve 
the taking of testimo The proposed 
respondent shall be allowed to make or sub- 
mit such statement 


with foregoing 


9 
oy 


the 
of Sub- 


by 


sion a issue, 


issue. 


y. 


ot facts or law as it 
desires. The extent and control of such 
hearing shall rest with a majority of 


said Board. Three wee! 
and place of such he 
on the respondent by 
Commission.” 


notice of the time 
wing shall be served 
the Secretary of the 


While under the old rule a notice and 
hearing is given after the complaint is 
issued, a majority of the Commission is 
of the opinion that the mere issuance of 
a complaint often is of damage to a re- 


spondent if it shall be found that respon- 
dent is not guilty of the practices charged. 
It is impossible to obviate this in all cases 
but the that great care 
void such effects. 
blieves it is in the 
before a complaint 
party, he should be 
afforded an opportunity to show any reason 
he may have either in fact or in law why 
a Complaint should not be issued. The ma- 
jority alsv believes that such hearings will 
be te'the advantage of the Commission by 
developing facts information of 
the Commission from which it may be 
better able to determine whether cause ex- 
ists for a complaint. 


feels 
to a 
Therefore the majorit) 
interest of justice that 


is issued 


Majority 
should be exercised 


against a 


the 


for 


the issuance of 





India’s Rice Crop Declines. 


India’s total 
cent smaller 


rice crop for 


than the 


1925 is 2 per 


1924 crop, and also 


2 per cent smaller thin the average crop 
for the preceding five years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 


Incendiarism, 
the three 
caused fires 


smoking, and camp fires 
principal causes of 


national 


were man- 


within the forests 


during 1925, according to U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture. 


MARCH 17, 1926. 
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Chinese Strikers Loosen Picketing of 
Canton Hospital, Consul General Cables 





Partially Abandon Attempt to Withhold Food and Water 
Labor Demands Made on Canton Christian College. 


[China—Hospitals—Strikes—2134.] 

The Chinese effort to withhold food and 
water from the American manager, 
and doctors of the Canton Hospital 
been partially abandoned, according to a 
cable received by the Department of 
State on March 15, from Douglas Jenkins, 
the Consul General in Canton. 

Mr. Jenkins had previously reported 
that the Canton Hospital had been 
rounded by strikers’s pickets who forced 
all the Chinese servants to leave under 
threats of death, cut off the water supply 
and refused to allow any food to enter the 
hospital for the American staff. Pickets 
in uniform, armed with clubs, guarded the 
entrances of the hospital and refused to 
permit any Chinese to enter. The strike 
pickets would not even allow the Ameri 
cans themselves to bring food and water 
into the hospital. 

The strike was called 
pital authorities, 


nurses 
has 


sur- 


the hos- 
American, 


because 
who are chiefly 


Delegates Named 
For Safety Meeting 








refused to accept demands for 
unionization of the staff. 

Consul General Jenkins lodged a vigor- 
ous protest with the government authori- 
ties, but indicated in his cable that the 
local government upheld the strikers and 
favored their “pro-labor union’’ policy, 

Prospetts of Settlement. 


The latest telegrams received from Con- 
sul General Jenkins by the Department of 
State, report that while the hospital strike 
situation is still acute, there 
prospects of satisfactory settlement. 
“Pickets have permitted Americans, to 
bring in their own food supplies, and well 
water is being used. The Government has 
been of no assistance and the city 
is still cut off. 

“The Canton Christian College is 
receipt of unreasonable labor demands, 
and still negotiating. The Wuchow 
Baptist Hospital expects a strike soon.” 

Another delayed message from Consul 
General Jenkins, at Canton, dated March 
11, reported that he learned by a commu- 
nication from Hainan Island that an 
American missionary, Mr. Thomas, ac- 
companied by his wife and several small 
children, was attacked by bandits 


complete 


are some 


a 





water 
supply 
also in 


is 


on 


March 3 while en route to Hoihow from 
Set for Next Week Kachek. All escaped without injury by 
hiding in rice fields. 
- The Canton Hospital, according to in- 
[Continued from Page 2.] formation obtained at the Department of 
sdincaabi State, was established in 1837 by Dr. 
Commissioner of Highways, Concord; John | Veter Parker, an American medical mis- 
F. Griffin, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles. | sionary, who was later United States 
Concord; John G. Winant, Governor of | Commissioner to China. It is the oldest 
New Hampshire, Concerd. foreign hospital in China. 
NEW JERSEY.—Joseph F. Autenreith, Former Representative. 
member Board of Public Utility Commis- on . ia ah ‘ 
zs a air . The Canton Christian College is sup- 
sioners, Jérsey City: William L. Dill, Com- . 
: = ear ported by a group of American and Chi- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles, Trenton : 
, ies eoted 5 nese trustees who have raised funds in 
Major William G. Sloan, State Highway “ a 
pr 4 the United States, Java, the Straits Set- 
Engineer, Trenton . i 
; : . tlements and South China. Mr. Herbert 
New Mexicon Governor. Tarsons, the president of its board, was 
NEW MEXICO.—R. H. Carter, Santa | formerly a member of the House of Rep- 
Fe; Willis Ford, Roswell; J. H. Galusha, | resentatives from New York. 
Albuquerque; A. T. Hannett, Governor of Neither the Canton Hospital nor the 
New Mexico, Sana Fe; John W. Morrow. | Canton Christian College have been sub- 
Ik. Las Vegas; Joseph Turner, Silver City 


ject to Chinese boycotts during the recent 


NEW YORK.—Arthur W. Brandt, Com- | agitation against foreigners in South 
missioner of Highways, State Department China. However, ever since shots were 
of Public Works, Albany; Charles A. Har exchanged between the Chinese on Shakee 
nett, Motor Vehicle Commissioner of New Road and the residents of the Shameen 
York State, New York City; Dr. John A foreign concession on June 23, the Depart- 
Harriss, New York City: Col. Carl F. Hart 


ment of State has received reports from 


mann, Director of Public Saftey of West time to time of Chinese strikes and boy- 
chester County, White Plains; George V cotts aimed against Americans, among 
McLaughlin, Police Commissioner of New 


York City, New York City. 
NORTH CAROLINA.—Mrs. Graham H. 
Andrews, Raleigh: George B. Elliot, Wil- 
mington; E. B. Jeffries, Mayor, Greens- 
boro: Col. T. L. Kirkpatrick, Charlotte; 
Frank Page, Chairman, North Carolina 
Highway Commission, Raleigh. 
NORTH DAKOTA.—Adam A. 
Gladstone; Frank Milhollan, Commissioner 
of Railroads, Bismarck; Earl M. 
Linton. 
OHIO.—R. 
Agent, 


Lefor, 


Wood, 


B. Ackerman, 
Brotherhood 


Legislative 
Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Galion; A. E. McKee, 
Chairman, Ohio Grade Crossings and Ac- 
cident Prevention Association, 
Moses Strauss, Chairman, Safety Commit- 


oft 


Columbus; 


tee, Cincinnati Automobile Club, Cincin- 
nati; Charles S. Thrasher, V. P. and Gen- 
Mer., Lakeshore Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, Cleveland; W. S. Thurstin, Jr., 


President, Ohio State 
tion, Toledo. 
OKLAHOMA.— 
shall, 
City. 
OREG@ON.—E. J. 
Public 


Automobile Associa 


Maj. Benjamin J. Mar- 
Adjutant General's Office, Oklahoma 
Salem; H. H. 
Service Commission, Salem; 
Herdman, Oregon Safety Council, 
Capt. Frank Irwin, Portland; Sam 
Secretary of State, Salem; Stan- 
hope Pier, Oregon State Motor Associa- 
tion, Portland: Robert Nelson Stanfield, 
United States Senator. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Lynn G. Adams, 
Superintendent of State Police, Harris- 
burg: William H. Connell, Engineering 
Executive and Acting Secretary of High- 
ways, Harrisburg: Benjamin G. Eynon, 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Department 
of Highways, Harrisburg; W. A. Van 
Duzer, Deputy Engineering Executive, De- 
partment of Highways, Harrisburg. 
RHODE ISLAND—Col.  Everitte 
John Chaffee, Rhode Island State Police, 
Providence; Elmer L. Hewitt, manager, 
Providence Safety Council, Providence; 
L. Miner, chairman, Traflic Com- 
Providence Safety Council, Provi- 
F. O'Neil, Superintendent 
of Providence Police, Providence; George 
Rh. Wellington, Chief Clerk, Automobile 
Department, Providence. 


Adams, 
Corey, 
Hugh 

Salem: 
A. Kozer, 


St. 


George 
mission, 


dence: William 


Highway Representative. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Kenneth 
member of State 


Baker 
Highway Commission, 
rR. E. Hanna, Executive Sec- 
Calhoun Highway Association, 
Admiral Samuel McGowan, Chief 
Commissioner, Columbia; R. G. 
State Highway Commission, 


Greenwood; 
retary, 
Cheraw; 
Highway 
Rhett, 
Charleston. 
TENNESSEE 
Hig) 
Commissioner 
Nashville; 


ee 


ways, 


State 
Nashville; 
of Finance and 
Robert C. Hunter, 
Johnson City: Fred W. Kelsey, Chatta- 
nooga; F. B. Wilkerson, President, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Jackson. 
UTAH—C._ T. Bailey, 
Agent, Oregon Short 
Lake City: Frank W. Deming, City En- 
gineer, W. J. Parker, Utah State 
Road Commission, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT—FEdward F. Burling- 
ton Free Burlington: Ara A. Griggs, 
State House, Montpelier: Aaron Il... Grout, 
Secretary of State, Montpelier. 
WASHINGTON—Jack Underwood@, 
Club of Seattle, Seattle. 
VIRGINIA—John Britton, Chief 
Charleston; Harry L. Brooks, 
Police, Weirton; Maj. C. P. Fort- 
of State Roads Commission, 


Com- 
Frank 


Bass, 
missioner of 
Ss. Hall, 


Taxation, 


Chief Safety 


Line Railroad, Salt 
Provo; 


Crane, 


Press, 


Au- 
tomobile 
WEST 

Police, 
Chief of 
member 


of 


ney, 


Charleston; C. F. Hiner, member of State 
Roads Commission, Charleston; C. C. Wes- 
trator, Martinsburg. 

WYOMING—H. 8. Kirk, Lingle: Thomas 
O'Neil, Big Piney; Charles W. Riner, 
Mayor, Cheyenne. 

Report of the Committee on En- 


of the 
on Street and Highway Safety, United 
States Daily Yearly Index Page 140, 
March 18, 1926, 


forcement National Conference 


other foreigners in Canton. 
Eyer 
has 


since June 23, a Chinese boycott 
been maintained against all foreign 
residents on the Shameen concession, that 
island remaining without servants, and 
being forced to import its food from Hong- 
kong by sea. On one occasion, an Ameri- 
‘an Vice-consul, was prevented by Chinese 
strike pickets from entering Shameen with 
a bunch of bananas. Despite protests, the 
bananas were confiscated by the Chinese 
on the grounds that no foreigner was al- 
lowed to take food into the Shameen con- 
cession. 

Prior to the strike against the Canton 
Hospital, the Canton Government had 
taken over the Kung Yee , Medical Col- 
lege which was privately owned, and made 
it a government institution. The medical 
college was one of the finest in South 
China, had been built up largely through 
the efforts of an American, Dr. Paul J. 
Todd. 

On October 28, Consul General Jenkins 
reported to the effect that the authorities 
of the Kung Yee Hospital, run in con- 
junction with the medical college, had 
found it necessary to discharge three mi- 
nor employees. These employees imme- 
diately applied to the anti-foreign strikers 
for support and in a few hours, the entire 
staff of the hospital went on strike. As 
the hospital had on its hands nearly 200 
wounded soldiers, the management was 
forced to capitulate, and the entire force 
went back on its own terms. 


Proposed Changes 
In Lading Bill Law 
Opposed b by .¢ 


teastibuel toes ? from Page 1.} 


base such report or order, or upon the 
ground that such report or order is con- 
trary to law, or that the commission has 
failed to exercise jurisiiction or perform 
a duty imposed upo nit by law, or that 
the procedure required by this Act has 
not been followed.” 

“Tt would be tetrimental to the public 
interest,”’ Esch told the committee, “be- 
cause it would increase Mtigation by fur- 
nishing opportunity for litigation where 
no such opportunity now exists.”’ 

He pointed out that the Commission al- 
ways is subject to writ of mandamus 
when its decisions are questioned, and 
said that review of the facts by courts 
would tend to produce different decision 
on the same set of facts. 


U.S. Citizenship Bill 


For Virgin Islanders 
Racntvas Approval 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


January 1917, or were temporarily 
absent and have since been permanently 
residing there or in the United States and 
are not citizens of any foreign country, 
and their children born since. All persons 
born in the Virgin Islands since January 
17, 1917, shall hereafter have the same 
citizenship status as persons born in the 
United States. 

Members of the councils of 
municipalities must be citizens, 
old, 


17, 


the two 
years 
able to read and write English, and 
at least one year a resident of the munici- 
pality. 


25 


Winnebago County, Ill, has six county 
forests varying in size from 8 acres to 
325 acres, says U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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Franchise Tax 
Of Kentucky in 


Supreme Court 


Effort of State to Recover 
From Southern Railway 
Argued Before the 
Highest Tribunal. 


Director-General Davis 
Is Party in Litigation 


Reversal of Lower Courts by 
Higher State Tribunals Added 


Millions to Franchise Value. 


[Railways—Kentucky 
2143.) 
The proper application of the Kentucky 
franchise tax law to the Southern Railway 
Company of Virginia and the Southern 
Railway Company of Kentucky was ar- 
gued March 16 before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the cases of James 
C. Davis, Director General of Railroads, 
against the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
and the Southern Railway Company, 
against the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 





Franchise TTax— 


These cases originated in a suit filed by 
the’ Commonwealth of Kentucky in the 
Woodford County Court against the 
Southern Railway Company of Virginia 
to recover the alleged omitted value of its 
franchise tax for the years 1915, 1916 and 
1917. A similar suit was filed against the 
Southern Railway Company of Virginia 
and the Director General of Railroads for 


a similar tax for the period of Federal 
control in 1918 and 1919. 
The State of Kentucky claimed that the 


Southern Railway of Virginia owned sub- 
stantially all of the capital stock of four 
railroads operating in Kentucky, and that 
the company therefore operating in 
Kentucky common carrier and was 
liable to the State of Kentucky for taxa- 
tion on account of the property owned and 
business transacted by the Kentucky rail- 
roads which it owned. The relief sought 
by the State of Kentucky was that the 
omitted portion of the franchise of the 
Southern Railway of Virginia be assessed 
for taxation by the State. 


was 
as a 


Lower Courts’ Decisions. 


The County Court dismissed each of the 
petitions and on appeal by the Common- 
wealth the Circuit Court also dismissed the 
petitions. The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky held that the Southern Railway 
Company in Kentucky was merely an alias 
for the Southern Railway Company of Vir- 
ginia and reversed the decisions of the 
County and Circuit Courts. 


The result of this decision was to add to 
the franchise value of the Southern Rail- 
way Company of Virginia the sum of 
$1,730,090 for the taxing year of 1918 and 
$3,028,592 for the taxing year of 1919. The 
Kentucky Court of Appeals also affirmed 
the judgment as being joint against the 
Southern Railway Company of Virginia 
and the Director General of Railroads, al- 
though the roads for those two years were 
in the control of and under the operation 
of the Director General of Railroads, and 
also affirmed that part ofthe judgment as- 
sessing a 20 per cent penalty against the 
Director General. - 

Goes to Highest Court. 


A petition for a rehearing was filed call- 
ing the court’s attention to the error in 
assessing judgment against the Southern 
Railway Company of Virginia for the 
years when the railroad was under Federal 
control and to the error in assessing a 
penalty against the Director General of 
Railroads. The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, without an opinion, denied the peti- 
tion for a rehearing, whereupon the litiga- 
tion was taken to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Edward P. Humphrey appeared for the 
Southern Railroad, and J. P. Hobson 
argued the case for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky. 


Prohibition Bill 
Has Civil Service 


Amendment Added 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


powers and direct him to perform such 
duties under said laws as the Secretary 
may deem advisable, except matters relat- 
ing to the assessment and collection of 
taxes under said laws, which powers and 
duties the Secretary may designate to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue.”’ 
Section 5, which will be 
and inserted here, 
tion Commissioner authority to ap- 
point field workers necessary to en- 
force liquor and narcotic laws, under 
the provisions of the Civil Service. 


re-written 
gives the Prohibi- 


“Appropriations heretofore made for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia 
in connection with the administration of 
the customs laws shall be available for the 
payment of personal services in the 
Bureau Customs, and the appropria- 
tions heretofore made for the enforcement 
of the provisions of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act and the Narcotic Act shall be 
available for payment of personal services 
and other expenses in the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. 


of 


Court Appeal Rights. 

“Nothing in this Act contained shall be 
construed as in any respect affecting the 
right of appeal to a court of equity from 
any decision of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury hereunder as provided by the National 
Prohibition Act. 

“All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent 
with this Act are hereby repealed. 

“This Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the second month after the month 
in which it becomes a law.” 





Death, Disability Compensation. 


The U. S. Veterans Bureau is paying 
death and disability compensation to guar- 
dians of 21,049 minors and 19,278 income 
petent beneficiaries. 
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